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Miſcellaneous Reflections. 


MISCELLANY I. 


CHAP 1 


Of the nature, if, and eſtabliſhment of m1s- 
CELLANYS. —— The ſubject of theſe which 


follow. Intention of the writer. 


IXI Ac be with the ſoul of that charitable 
| and courteous author, who for the com- 


mon benefit of his fellow-authors, intro- 


duc'd the ingenious way of MISCELLANE= 


Miſc. r. 


o us writing / — It muſt be own'd, that fince this 


happy method was eſtabliſh'd, the harveſt of wit has 
been more plentiful, and the labourers more in num- 
ber than heretofore. Tis well known to the able 
practitioners in the writing art; © That as caſy as 
« it is to conceive wit, tis the hardeſt thing imagip- 


able to be deliver'd of it, upon certain cerms.“ 


Nothing cou'd be more ſevere or rigid than the con- 


ditions formerly preſcrib'd to writers; when 1 


| T1C15M took place, and regu/arity and order were 

thought eſſential in a treatiſe. The -notion of a 

genuine work, a legitimate and juſt piece, has cer- 

tainly been the occaſion of great timidity and back- 
A 3 | 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. wardneſs among the adyenturers in wit: and the im- 
;poſition of ſuch ſtrict /aws and rules of compoſition, 


has ſat heavy on the free ſpirits and forward genius 3 
of mankind. Twas a yoke, it feems, which our 
forefathers bore ; but which, for our parts, we have 
generouſly thrown off, In effect, the invidious di- 
ſtinctions of ba/tardy and legitimacy being at length 
remov'd ; the natural and lawful iſſue of the brain 
comes with like advantage into the world: and 
auit (mere wir) is well receiv d; without examina- 
tion of the lind, or cenſure of the form. 
THr1s the MISCELLANEOUS manner of writing, 
it muſt be own d, has happily affected. It has ren- 
der'd almoſt every ſoil productive. It has diſclos'd 
thoſe various ſeeds of wit, which lay ſuppreſs'd in 
many a boſom ; and has rear d numberleſs conceits 
and curious ſancys, which the natural rudeneſs and 
aſperity of their native ſoil wou'd have with-held, or 
at leaſt not have permitted to riſe above the ground. 
From every field, from every hedge or hillock, we 
now gather as delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, 
as of old from the richeſt and beſt cultivated gardens. 
, Miſerable were thoſe antient planters, who under- 
ſtanding not how to conform themſelves to the rude 
taſte of unpoliſh'd mankind, made it fo difficult a 
taſk to ſerve the world with intellectual entertain- 
ments, and furniſh out the repaſts of literature and 
ſeience. 3 2 £ 
THERE was certainly a time when the name of 
auruo ſtood for ſomething conſiderable in the 
world. To ſucceed happily in ſuch a labour as that 
of writing a treati/e or a poem, was taken as a ſure 
mark of underitanding and good ſenſe. The taſk 
was painful: but, it ſeems, 'twas honourable. How 


the cafe happen'd, in proceſs of time, to be ſo much 


revers d, is hard to ſay. The primitive authors 
perhaps being few in number, and highly reſpected 
for thew art, fell under the weight of exvy, Being 


| Gufible of their misfortune in this reſpect, and being 
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excited, as 'tis probable, by the example of ſome Ch. 2. 
popular genius; they quitted their regular ſchemes Low 
and accurate forms of workmanſhip, in favour of 
thoſe wits who cou'd not poſhbly be receiv'd as 
AUTHORS upon ſuch difficult terms, Twas ne- 
ceſſary, it ſeems, that the bottom of wit ſhou'd be 
enlarg d. I'was adviſable that more hands ſhou'd 
be taken into the work, And nothing cou'd better 
ſerve this popular purpoſe, than the way of m18c£xL- 
LANY, or common ESSAY; in which the molt con- 
fus'd head, if fraught with a little invention, and 
provided with common-place-book learning, might 
exert it · ſelf to as much advantage, as the moſt or- 
derly and well- ſettled judgment. 

To explain the better how this revolution in let- 
ters has been effected, it may not perhaps be inde- 
cent, ſhou'd we offer to compare our writing · artiſts, 
to the manufacturers in ſtuſ or filk. For among 
| theſe tis eſteem' d a piece of ſkill, to frame a pat- 

tern, or plan of workmanſhip, in which the ſeveral 
colours are agreeably diſpos d; with ſuch proporti- 
onable adjultment of the various figures and deviſes, 
as may, in the whole, create a kind of harmony to 
the eye. According to this method, each piece muſt 
be, in reality, an original. For to copy what has 
gone before, can be of no uſe. The fraud wou'd 
calily be perceiv'd. On the other fide, to work 
originally, and in a manner create each time anew, 
mult be a matter of preſſing weight, and fitted to 

the ſtrength and capacity of none beſides the choiceſt 

workmen. © 

A MANNER therefore is invented to confound this 
ſiraplicity and conformity of deſign. Patch-work is 
ſubilituted. Cuttings and ſhreds of learning, with 
various fragments and points of wit, are drawn to- 
gether, and tack d in any fantaſtick form. If they 
chance to calt a Ire, and ſpread a fort of ſpright- 
ly glare; the MISCELLANY is approv d, and the 
complex form aud texture of the work admur'd, The 
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Miſc. 1. 
Wow 


MrscCELLANEOUS 


EYE, which before was to be won by regularity, and 
had kept true to meaſure and ſtrict proportion, is 
by this means pleaſingly drawn aſide, to commit a 


kind of debauch, and amuſe it-ſelf in gaudy colours, 
and disfigur d ſhapes of things. Cuſtom, in the 


mean while, has not only tolerated this licentiouſ- 
neſs, but render'd it even commendable, and brought 


it into the higheſt repute. The wild and whimfical, 


under the name of the odd and pretty, ſucceed in the 
room of the graceful! and the beautiful. Juſtneſs 
and accuracy of thought are ſet aſide, as too con- 
ſtraining, and of too painful an aſpect to be endur'd 


in the agreeable and more eaſy commerce of gallan- | 


try, and modern Wit. | 

| Now fince it has been thought convenient, in 
theſe latter ages, to diſtinguiſh the provinces of wit 
and wis Dou, and ſet apart he agreeable from the 
uſeful ; tis evident there cou'd be nothing devis d 
more ſuitable to the diſtinct and ſeparate intereſt of 
the former of theſe provinces, than this complex man- 
ner of performance which we call m1scELLAwny. 
For whatever is capricious and odd, is ſure to create 
diverſion, to thoſe who look no further. And where 
there is nothing like zature, there is no room for 
the troubleſom part of thought or contemplation. 

'Tis the perfection of certain grote/que-painters, to 
keep as far from nature as poſſible. To find à lite- 
neſi in their works, is to find the greateſt fault ima- 


ginable. A natural connexion is a ſlur. A coherence, 


a gchn, a meaning, is againſt their purpoſe, and 
deſtroys the very ſpirit and genius of their workman- 
I REMEMBER formerly when I was a ſpectator 
in the French theatre, I found it the cuſtom, at the 
end of every grave and folemn tragedy, to introduce 
a comick farce, or MISCELLANY, which they call d 
The little piece. We have indeed a method {till 


more extraordinary upon our own ſtage, For we 


think it agrecable and juſt, to mux the /ittle piece or 
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farce with the main plot or fable, thro cy act. Ch. 1. 
This N may be the rather choſen, becauſe ou, 
0 


tragedy is ſo much deeper and bloodier than that of 
the French, andt herefore needs more immediate re- 
freſhment from the elegant way of drollery, and 
burleſque-wit : which being thus cloſely interwoven 
with its oppoſite, makes that moſt accompliſh'd kind 
of theatrical m1sCELLANY, call d by our poets .{ 
tragi- comedy. 5 

1 cov'd go further perhaps, and demonſtrate 
from the writings of many of our grave divines, the 
ſpeeches of our /enators, and other principal models 
of our national erudition, That the miSCELLANE- 
„ ous manner is at preſent in the higheſt eſteem.” 
But ſince my chief intention in the following ſheets 
is to deſcant curſorily upon ſome late pieces of a Bri- 


tiſh author; | will preſume, that what I have ſaid 


already on this head is ſufficient ; and that it will 
not be judg'd improper or abſurd in me, as I proceed, 


to take advantage of this u/cellancour taſte which 
. now evidently prevails, According to this method, 


whilſt I ſerve as critich or interpreter to this new 
writer, I may the better correct his flegm, and give 
him more of the faſhionable air and manner of the 
world; eſpecially in what relates to the ſubject and 
manner of his two 44ſt pieces, which are contain'd in 
his ſecond volume. For theſe being of the more 
regular and formal kind, may eaſily be oppreſſive to 
the airy reader; and may therefore with the ſame 
aſſurance as tragedy, claim the neceſſary relief of the 
li ttle piece or farce above-mention'd. | 

No x ought the title of a MISCELLANEOUS wri- 
ter to be deny d me, on the account that I have 
grounded my miſcellanys upon a certain fet of trea- 
tiſes already publiſh'd. Grounds and foundations 


are of no moment in a kind of work; which, ac- 


cording to modern eſtabliſhment, has properly nei- 
ther t2þ nor bottom, beginning nor end. Belides, 
that I ſhall no-way confine my-ſelf to the preciſe 


10 MiscErllAxEous 


Miſc. 1. contents of theſe treatiſes ; but, like my fellow-mi/- 
WY cellanarians, ſhall take occaſion to vary often from 
my propos'd ſubject, and make what deviations or 


excurfrons I ſhall think fic, as I proceed in my ran- 
dom ESSAYS. 8 


CHEAT: 


EO: oe al oa SC 1 


Of controverſial writings : anſwers: replys.— 
Polemick divinity ; er the writing church- 
; militant. — Philoſophers, and bear-garden. 
Authors pair d and match'd. — The match- 
makers. — Fat-ball. — 4 dialogue between 
our author and his bock-ſeller. 


A MONG the many improvements daily made in 

de art of writing, there is none perhaps 
which can be ſaid to have attain d a greater height 
than that of controverſy, or the method of anſwer 
and refutation. Tis true indeed, that antiently the 
wits of men were for the moſt part taken up in other 

„H authors writ /, they were de- 

ſpis'd : if well, they were by ſome party or other 
eſpous d. For partys there wou d neceſſarily be, 
and ſects of every kind, in learning and philoſophy. 
Every one ſided with whom he lik d; and having the 
liberty of hearing each ſide ſpeak for it-ſelf, ſtood 

in no need of expreſs warning-pieces againſt pretend- 

ed ſophiſtry, or dangerous reaſoning. Particular 
= anſwers to ſingle treatiſes, were thought to be of 
little uſe. And it was eſteem'd no compliment to a 
reader, to help him ſo carefully in the judgment of 
every piece which came abroad. Whatever /edr 

there were in thoſe days, the zeal of party-cauſes Þ} 

ran not fo high as to give the reader a taſte of thoſe = 
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per ſonal reproaches, which might paſs in a debate Ch. 2. 
between the different partymen. | * 
Tuvs matters ſtood of old; when as yet the me- 
chod of writing controverſy was not rais'd into an art, 
nor the feuds of contending authors become the chief 
amuſement of the learned world. But we have at pre- 
ſent ſo high a reliſh of this kind, that the writings 
of the learned are never truly guſtful till they are 
come to what we may properly enough call their due 
ripeneſs, and have begot a fray. When the anſwer 
and reply is once form'd, our curioſity is excited : 
we begin then, for the firſt time, to whet our atten- 
tion, and apply our ear. 3 5 
Fox example: let a zealous divine and flaming 
champion of our faith, when inclin'd. to ſhew him- 
ſelf in print, make choice of Tome tremendous my- 
feery of religion, oppos'd heretofore by ſame dam- 
nable herefiarch ; whom having vehemently refuted, 
he turns himſelf towards the orthodox opinion, and 
ſapports the true. belief, with the higheſt eloquence 
and profoundeſt erudition ; he ſhall, notwithſtanding 
this, remain perhaps in deep obſcurity, to the great 
affliction of his bookſeller, and the regret of all who 
bear a juſt veneration for church-hiftory, and the an- 
tient purity of the Chri/tian faith. Bur let it ſo hap- 
pen that in this proſecution of his deceas'd adverſary, 
our doctor raiſes up ſome lively antaganift ; who, on 
the ſame foot of orthodoxy with himſelf, pretends 
to arraign his expoſitions, and refute the refuter upon 
every article he has advanc'd ; from this moment 
the writing gathers life, the publick liſtens, the book - 
ſeller takes heart; and when iſſue is well join d, the 
repartees grown ſmart, and the contention vigorous 
between the learned partys, a ring is made, and 
readers gather in abundance. Every one takes par- 
ty, err ears, Gy his own ſide. *© This ſhall be 
* my champion This man for my money ! — 
« Well hit, on our fide |—Again, a good ſtroke ! — 
There he was even with him! Have at him 
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- Miſc. x. the next bout. Excellent ſport ! And when 
WV the combatants are for a while drawn off, and each 
retir'd with his own companions ; what praiſes, and 
ratulations ! what applauſes of the ſuppos d 

vidor ! And how bonourably is he ſaluted by his fa- 


vourers, and complimented even to the diſturbance 1 


of his modeſty ! % Nay, but gentlemen ! —— 

« Good gentlemen ! Do you really think thus ? 
Are you ſincere with me? —— Have I trea- 
« ted my adverſary as he deſerves ? «© Never 
% was man ſo maul d. Why, you have kill'd him 
%, downright. O, Sirs ! You flatter me. 

-< te aan never — Think ye ſo in- 
« deed ? Or if he ſhou'd ; 996 
« ſure to ſee how you wou'd handle bim. 

THESE are the triumphs. This is what het fore 
ſharp : this gives the author his edge, and excites 
the reader's attention; when the trumpets are thus 
ſounded to the croud, and a kind of amphitheatrical 

entertainment exhibited to the multitude, by theſe 
. | | 

Tus author of the treatiſes being by 

a nice inſpector into the ridicule of - La 

muſt in all probability have rais'd to himſelf ſome 
ſuch views as theſe, which hinder'd him from engag- 
ing in the way of controverſy. For when, by acci- 
dent, the “ firſt of theſe treatiſes (a private letter. 
and, in this writer's eſteem, little worthy of the pu- 


blick's notice) came to be read abroad in copys, and | 


afterwards in print; the ſmarteſt anſwers which 
came out againſt it, cou'd not, it ſeems, move our 
author to form any reply. All he was heard to ſay 
in return was, That he thought whoever had tak- 
een upon him to publiſh a book in anſwer to that 
« caſual piece, 


do the publick.” 


pix. The letter concerning ENTHUSIASM, | 


had certainly made either a very | WM 
* high compliment to the author, or & 1 


a th 1 — > e's Md — 
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Ir muſt be own'd, that when a writer of any kind Ch 


13 


1 


is ſo conſiderable as to deſerve the labour and pain 


of ſome ſhreud heads to refute him in publick, he may, 
in the quality of an author, be juſtly congratulated 
on that occaſion. Tis ſuppos d neceſſarily that he 
muſt have wr with ſome kind of abilny or wit. 
But if his original performance be in truth no better 


than ordinary; his anſwerer s taſk mult certainly be 
very mean, He mult be very inditferently employ'd, 


who wou'd take upon him to anſwer nonſenſe in form, 


ridicule what is of it-ſelf a je, and / it upon the 
world to read @ ſecond 6:ok for the ſake of the im- 


pertinencys of a former. 5 | | 
TAXING it, however, for granted, That a ſor- 
4 ry treatiſe may be the foundation of a conſider - 


% able anſwer; a reply ſtill muſt certainly be ridicu- 


lous, which-ever way we take it. For either the 
author, in his original piece, has been truly refuted, 
or not. If refuted ; why does he defend? If not 
refuted ; why trouble himſelf? What has the pu- 
blick to do with his private quarrels, or his adverſa- 
ry's impertinence ? Or ſuppeling the world out of 
curioſity may delight to fee 4 pedant expos'd by a 
man of better wit, and à controverſy thus uncqually 


carry'd on between two ſuch oppolite partys ; how 


leng is this diverſion likely to hold good? And 


what will become of theſe Polemici writings a few 
years hence? What is already become of thoſe 


mighty controverſys, with which ſome of the molt 
eminent authors amus d the world wi-hia the memo- 
ry of the  youngett ſcholar? _ An original work or 
two may perhaps remain: but for the ſubſequent 
defences, the an/wers, rejoinders, and replications ; 
they have been long ſince paying their attendance to 
the paſtry-cooks. Mankind perhaps were heated at 


| that time, when firſt thoſe matters were debated : but 


they are now cool again. They laugh d: they carry d 


on the humour: they blew the coals : they traz d, 


and ſet on, maliciouſly, and to create themelyes di- 
Vor. III. B | 


4 


MisckLLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. verſion. But the jeſt is now over. No one ſo much as 
Wow inquires where the wit was; or where poſſibly the 


ling ſhou'd lie of thoſe notable reflections and ſatiri- 
cal hints, which were once found ſo pungent, and 
gave the readers ſuch high delight. Notable 
philoſophers and divines, who can be contented to 
make ſport, and write in learned Hillinſgate, to di- 
vert the coffec-houſe, and entertain the aſſemblys at 
bookſellers ſhops, or the more airy ſtalls of inferiour 
book-retailers ! | 
Ir muſt be allow'd, that in this reſpect, contro- 
verſial writing is not ſo wholly unprofitable, and 
that for b924-merchants, of whatever kind or degree, 
they undoubtedly receive no ſmall advantage from a 
right improvement of a learned ſcuffle. Nothing 
revives 'em more, or makes a quicker trade, than a 
pair of ſubſtantial divines or grave philoſophers, well 
match' d, and ſoundly back d; till by long worrying 


one another, they are grown out of breath, and have 


almoſt loſt their force of biting. « So have [ 
% known a crafty g/azier, in time of froſt, pro- 


* cure a /oot-ball, to draw into the ſtreet the emu- 
lous chiefs of the robuſt youth. The tumid blad- 


« der bounds at every kick, burſts the withſtanding 
* caſements, the chaſſys, lanterns, and all the biit- 
« tle vitrious ware. The noiſe of blows and out- 


« crys fills the whole neighbourhood ; and ruins of 
* glaſs cover the ſtony pavements ; till the bloated 


* battering engine, ſubdu'd by force of foot and 


« fiſt, and yielding up its breath at many a fatal 
cranny, becomes lank and harmleſs, ſinks in its 


« flight, and can no longer uphold the ſpirit of the 
« contending partys.” 


TH1s our author ſuppoſes to have been the occa- ] 


| ſion of his being ſo often and zealouſly compliment- 
ed by his amauue n (for fo he calls“ his bookſeller 


| or printer) on the fame of his ſirſt piece. The o- 


* Vor. I. page 206. 


bliging crafts-man has at times preſented him with Ch. 2. 
many a handſom book, ſet off with titles of remarks, WY 
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reflections, and the like, which, as he aſſur'd him, 
were ANSWERS to his ſmall wat. « Here, Sir! 


40 
6 
40 
40 
40 


60 


(ſays he) you have a conſiderable hand has under- 


taken you ! This Sir, is a reverend —— 
This a ri {gt ht reverend This a nated author 
—— Will you not reply, Sir? O' my word, 


Sir, the world is in expectation. Pity they 
they ſhou'd be _—_— ! A dozen ſheets, 
Sir, wou'd be ſufficient, 'You might diſpatch 
it preſently. Think you ſo? «© I have 
my paper ready And a good letter. 
Take my word for it — You ſhall ſce, Sir! 
Enough. But hark ye (Mr. , a, a, a) my worthy 
engineer, and manager of the war of letters! 


E er you prepare your artillery, or engage me in 


acts of hoſtility, let me hear, I intreat you, whe- 


ther or no my adverſary be taken notice of. 


Wait for his ſecond edition. And if by next 
year, or year or two after, it be known in * : 
company that there is ſuch a book in being, I 


_« ſhall then perhaps think it time to conlider of a 


reply.” 


Miſc 


MiscELLANEOUS 


CHAP. m. 


Of the letter concerning enthuſiaſm. — Foreign 
_ Criticks. — Of letters in general; of the e- 
piſtolary /tile. — Addreſſes to great men. — 
Authors and horſemanſhip.— The modern am- 
ble. — Further explanation of the MISCELLA- 
NEOUS Manner. 


A? reſolute as our author may have ſhewn him- 
ſelf in refuſing to take notice of the ſmart writ- 
ings publiſh'd agaiaſt him by certain zealots of his 
own country, he cou'd not, it ſeems, but out of 
curioſity obſerve what the foreign and more impar- 
tial criticks might object to his ſmall treatiſe, which 


| he was ſurpriz'd to hear had been tranſlated into fo- 


reign languages, ſoon after it had been publiſh'd bere 
at home, The firlt cenſure of this kind which came 


to our author's ſight, was that of the Pax Is Jour- Y 
nal des Savant. Conſidering how little favourable = 
the anthor of the letter had ſhewn himſelf towards 
the Romiſ church, and policy of FR AN cx, it muſt 


be own'd thoſe journaliſts have treated him with ſuf- 
ficient candour : tho they fail'd not to take what ad- 


vantages they well cou d againſt the writing, and | 
particularly arraign'd it for the want þ of order and 
method. 


Tus proteſtant writers, fd nv iv 6 five. 3 


country, and can deliver their ſentiments without 
conſtraint, have certainly t done our author more 


Da 25 Mars, 1709. 


+ Ses penſces ne ſemblent e dans ſon — * la 1 


place que le hazard leur a dounce. Ibid. p. 187. 


t (2.) Bibliotheque Choiſie, aunce 1709. Tome 19 P 427. i ; 
(2.) Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans, Mois d Octobre, 


Novembre, & Decembre, 1708. pag. 314. 
(3) Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, dis de 


Mars, 1710. 
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honour than he ever preſam'd to think he cou'd de- Ch. 3. 
ſerve, His tranſlator indeed, who had done him 


the previous honour of introducing him to the ac- 
quaintance of the foreign world, repreſents particu- 
larly, by the turn given to the latter end of the let- 
ter, that the writer of it was, as to his condition and 
rank, little better than an inferior dependent on the 
noble Lord to whom he had addreſs'd himſelf. And 
in reality the original has ſo much of that air ; that 
1 wonder not, if what the author left ambiguous, 
the tranſlator has determin'd to the fide of client/hip 
and dependency 
. bs wut mar hed oc deoeninie cr 
character of our author himſelf ; that of his great 
friend ought in juſtice to have been conſider d by 
thoſe former criticks above · mention d. So much, 
at leaſt, ſhou'd have been taken notice of, that there 
was a real GxEAT Man characteriz d, and ſutable 
meaſures of addreſs, and ſtile preſery'd. But they - 
| who wou'd neither obſerve this, nor apprehend the 
letter it - ſelf to be real, were inſufficient criticks, and 
Fr e 
which they had never conſidered in a proper light. 
'Tis become indeed ſo common a practice among 
authors, to feign a correſ „and give the ti- 
tle of @ private letter to a piece addreſs'd ſolely to 
[the publick, that it wou d not be ſtrange to ſee other 
Journaliſts and criticks, as well as the gentlemen of 
Pais, paſs over ſuch particularitys, as things of 
form. This prejudice however cou'd not miſguide 
a chief eritick of the proteſtant fide ; when * menti- 
| oning this letter concerning enthufraſm, he ſpeaks 
of it as 6 reel 20 (ark 0 


ra . que Fanteur 


ne iy eſt pas propoſe un certain plan, peur traiter ſa matiere 


metbodiguement; parceque Oſt une lettre, & non un {raite. 
1  — Ibid. p. 438. 
| „ 
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Miſc. 1. preciſe and formal ® TzzaT1ss, deſign'd for publick 
Www vw 
Ir will be own'd ſurely, by thoſe who hare learnt | 
to judg of clegancy and wit by the help merely of 
modern languages, that we could have little reliſh of 
the beſt letters of a BAL sAc or VoiTurE, were 
we wholly ignorant of the characters of the principal 
to whom thoſe letters were actually written. 
But much leſs cou'd we find pleaſure in this reading, 
= - mou'd we take it into our heads, that both the 
| fonages and correſpondency it - ſelf were merely L 
tious, Let the beſt of TuLLY's epiſtles be read in 
fuch a narrow view as this, and they will certainly 
prove very inſipid. If a real Baurus, a real Ar- 
ricus be not ſuppos'd, there will be no real C1- 
CERO. The elegant writer will diſappear : as will 
the vaſt labour and art with which this eloquent Ro- 
man writ thoſe letters to his illuſtrious friends. 
There was no kind of compoſition in which this great 
author prided or pleas'd himſelf more than in this; 
| where he endeavour d to throw off the mein of the 
philoſopher and orator, whilſt in effect he imploy d 
both his rhetorick and philoſophy with the greateſt 
force. They who can read an epiſtle on ne of 
Honcs in ſomewhat better than a mere 
_ reliſh, will comprehend that the concealment ar- 
der and method, in this manner of writing, makes 
the chief beauty of the work. They will own, that 
unleſs a reader be in fame meaſure appriz'd of the 
characters of an AucusTus, a Mx ckxAs, a Fo- 
RUS, or a'TREBATI1IUS, there will be latle reliſh } 
in thoſe Satires or Epiſtles addreſs d in particular to 
the courtiers, miniſters, and great men of the times, 
Even the SAT1IRICK, or MISCELLANEOUS manner | 


of the polite ancients, requir'd as much order as e 


If in this joint edition, with other works, the letter 
de made to paſs under that general name of treatiſe ; tig 
| the bookſeller mult account for it. For the author's party, | 
be conũders it as no other than what it originally was, by 


-- 


0 | 
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' molt regular pieces. R Ch. 3. 


ſuch token or appearance, give an extemporary 
to what was writ, ol made tr afbed of mode be. - 


without diſcovering the artifce. There needs no 
further explanation on this head. Our author him- 
ſelf has ſaid enough in his Advice o an author, 
particularly where he treats of the /mple ſtile, in 
contra · diſtinction to the /earned, the formal, or me- 
thodick, | 
_ 'Tis a different caſe indeed, when the title of 
epiſtle is improperly given to ſuch works as were ne- 
ver writ in any other view than that of being made 
publick, or to ſerve as exerciſes or ſpecimens of the 
wit of their compoſer. Such were thoſe infinite num- 


bers of Greek and Latin epiſtles, writ by the antient 


ſopbiſts, grammarians, or rhetoricians ; where we 


| find the real character of the epiſtle, the genuine ſtile 


and manners of the 2 ſometimes 
imitated ; but at other times not ſo much as aim d 
at, nor any meaſures of 4i/torical truth preſerv d. 
Such perhaps we may eſteem even the letters of a 


| F SENECA to his friend Lucix ius. Or ſuppoling | 


* Vor. I. p. 158, 174, 175. | 
4 'Tis not the perſon, charatter, or genius, but the tile 
and mauner of this great man, which we preſume to cen- 


ſure. We acknowlege his noble ſentiments and worthy | 
actions. n and good miniſter: but we 
reject the writer. He was the firſt of any note or worth 


who gave credit to that falſe ſtile and manner here ſpoken 
of. He might, on this account, be call'd in reality The 


corrupter of Ro MAN eloquence. This indeed cou'd not but 


naturally, and of it-ſclf, become relax and diſſolute, after 
ſuch a relaxation and diſſolution of manners, conſequent 
to the change of government, and to the horrid luxury 
and effeminacy of the Roman court, even before the time 


of a CLauDivus or a NERO. There was no more pol- 


Gbility of making a ſtand for language, than for liberty. 
As the world now ſtood, the higheſt glory which cou'd 


be attain'd by mortal man, was to be mitigator or mode- 
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MirscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. that philoſophical courtier had really ſuch a corre- 
ſpondency; and, at ſeveral times, had ſent ſo 


fair epiſtles, honeſtly ſigned and ſeal d, to his coun- 
try · friend at a diſtance; it appears however by the 
epiſtles themſelves, in their proper order, (if they may 
— ß 


rator of that univerſal tyranny already eſtabliſh'd. To 
this I muſt add, that in every city, principality, or ſmal- 


ler nation, where ſingle wi LL prevails, and court-power, 


inſtead of laws or conſtitutions, guides the late ; tis of 
the higheſt difficulty for the beſt miniſter to procure a juſt, 
or even a tolerable adminiſtration. Where fuch a mini- 
ſter is found, who can but moderately influence the petty- 
tyranny, he deſerves conſiderable applauſe and honour, 
But in the caſe we have mention'd, where a univerſal mo- 
narchy was actually eſtabliſh'd and the intereſt of a whole 
world concern'd; be forely muſt have been eſteem'd a guar- 
dian-angel, who, as a prime mixiſter, cou'd, for ſeveral 


years, turn the very worſt of courts, and worſt condition'd 


of all priuces, to the fatherly care and juſt government of 
mankind. Such a miniſter was SEN ca under an AGR1P- 
PINA and a NERo. And ſuch he was acknowledg'd by the 
antient and never-ſparing fatiriſts, who cou'd not forbear to 


celebrate, withal, his generoſity and friendſbip in a private life: 


| Nemo petit modicis quae mittebantur amici: 
A SENECA ; ne PisO bonus, que CoTTA ſolcbat 
| Largiri: namgue & titulis, & faſcibus olim 


Major babebatur donandi gloris. luv. Sat. v. 
— Luis tam 
Perdita ut dubitet SKNECAM Praeſerre Neon ? 
Id. Sat. viii. 


"This pant bs wice 3 tne dove tempted to make by the 
way., on the character of this Roman author, more miſtaken 


(if I am not very much ſo my-ſelf) than any other ſo ge- 
nerally ſtudy'd. As for the philofophick character or func- 
tion, imputed to him, twas foreign, and no-way proper or 
peculiar to one who never aſſum'd ſo much as that of 
ſophiſ?s, or penſionary teacher of phileſipby. He was far wide 
of any ſuch order, or profeſſion. There is great difference 
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beginning, the author by degrees loſes ſight of his Ch. 3. 
correſpondent, and takes the world in general for, 
his reader or diſciple. He falls into the random way 
of miſcellaneous writing; ſays every-where great and 
noble things, in and out of the way, accidentally as 
words lead him (for with theſe he plays perpetually ;) 
with infinite wit, but with little or no coherence ; 
without a ſhape or body to his work; without a real 
* beginning, a middle, or an end. Of a hundred and 
twenty four epiltles, you may, if you pleaſe, make 
five hundred or half a ſcore. A great - one, for in- 
ſtance, you may divide into fue or i. A little · one 
you may tack to another; and that to another; and 
ſo on. The unity of the writing will be the ſame: 
the life and ſpirit full as well preſerv'd. Tis not 
only whole letters or pages you may change and ma- 
nage thus at pleaſure: every period, every ſentence 
almoſt, is independent; and may be taken aſunder, 
tranſpos d, poſtpon d, anticipated, or ſet in any new 
order, as you fancy. , 
Tuts is the manner of writing ſo much admir'd 
and imitated in our age, that we have ſcarce the idea 


between a courtier who takes a fancy for philoſophy, and 
a philoſopher who ſhou'd take a fancy for a court. Now 
SENECA was born a courtier; being ſon of a court-rhetor : 
himſelf bred in the fame manner, and taken into favour 
for his wit and genius, his admir'd ſtile and eloquence; 
not for his learning in the books of philoſophy and the 
antients. For this indeed was not very profound in bim. 
In ſhort, he was a man of wonderful wit, fluency of 
thought and language, an able mixiſter. and honeſt courtier. 
And what has been deliver'd down to his prejudice, is by 
the common enemy of all the free and generous Romans, 
that apiſh ſhallow hiſtorian, and court r, Dion 
Cassius, of a low age, when barbariſm (us be ealily 
| ſeen in his own work) came on apace, and the very traces 
and features of virtue, ſcience and knowledg, were wear- 
ing out of the world. TS, | es 
Infra, p. 177. in the notes. And Vol. I. p. 99. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 1. of any other model. We know little, indeed, of the 
I difference between one model or character of writing 


and another. All runs to the ſame tune, and beats ex- 
actly one and the ſame meaſure. Nothing, one wou'd 
think, cou'd be more tedious than this uniform pace. 
The common 4»6b/e or Canterbury is not, 1 am per- 
ſuaded, more tire ſome to a good rider, than this ſee- 
ſaw of Es8Av -writers is to an able reader. The 
juſt compoſer of a legitimate piece is like an able tra- 
veller, who exactly meaſures his journey, conſiders 
his ground, premeditates his ſtages, and intervals of 
relaxation and intention, to the very concluſion of 
his undertaking, that he happily arrives where he 
flürſt propos'd when he fer out. He is not preſently 
upon the ſpur, or ia his full career: but walks his 
ſeed leiſurely out ofqhis able, ſettles himſclf in his 
ſtirrups, and when fair road and ſeaſon otfer, puts on 
perhaps to a round trot; thence into 4 gallop, and 
after a while taker up. As down, or meadow, or 
ſhady lane preſent themſelves, he accordingly ſutes his 
Pace, favours his palfry, and is ſure not to bring him 
puffing, and in a heat, into his laſt inn. But the poft- 
way is become highly faſhionable with modern au- 
thors. The very ſame, ſtroke ſets you out, and 
brings you in. Nothing (ſtays, or interrupts. Hill or 
valley; rough or ſmooth ; thick or thin: no difference; 
no variation, When —_— fits down to write, he 
knows no other buſineſs he has, than to be witty, and 
takes care that his periods be well turn d, or (as they 
commonly ſay) run ſmooth, In this manger, he doubts 
not to gain the character of bright. When he has 
Writ as many Pages as he likes, or as his run of fancy 
 wou'd permit; he then perhaps conſiders what name 
he had beſt give to his new writing: whether he 
ſhou'd = clay, miſcellany, or ought elſe. 
The r perhaps is to determine this at ” 
when all, beſides the . pn epiltle n 
title · page, is diſpatch d. 


Incertus Scamnum, faceretne PETR ITY, 


— Deus inde eggs 
e For. Sat. 8. lib. 1. 
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MISCELLAanY in 


CHAP. I. 


Review of ExTaus1asMm.— Its defence, praiſe : 
— Uſe in buſineſ5 as well as pleaſure : Ope- 
ration by fear, love. — Modifications of En- 
thuſiaſm : magnanimity ; heroick virtue; ho- 
nour ; publick zeal ; religion ; ſuper/tition ; 
perſecution ; martyrdom. — Encrgy of the ex- 
taticꝭ devotion in the tender ſex. — Acctunt 
of antient prieſthood. — Religious war. 
Reference to a ſucceeding chapter. 


IT 7HETHER in fat there be any real en- 
chantment, any influence of fart, any 


power of demons or of foreign natures o- 
yer our own minds, is thought queſtionable by many. 


Some there are who aſſert the negative, and endea- 


vour to ſolve the appearances of this kind by the na- 
rural operation of our paſhons, and the common 
courſe of outward things. For my own part, [ can- 


not but at this preſent apprehend a kind of enchant- 


ment or magick in that which we call ExTHus1asn;' 


ſince I find, that having touch'd (lightly on this ſub- 
jeR, I cannot fo eaſily part with it at pleaſure, 
AFTER having made ſome curſory reflections on 


our author's Letter, I thought I might have ſuffi- 
ciently acquitted my-ſelf on this head; till paſſing 
do his next treatiſe, I found my- ſelf ſtill farther in- 


gag d. I perceiv'd plainly that I had as yet ſcarce 


enter d into our author's — or felt any ching 


* Viz. Letter concerning ENTHUSIASM, | above. 
Vor. I. Tn. I. | 
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Miſc. 2. of that paſſan, which, as he informs us, is ſo eaſily 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 


WY, communicable and naturally engaging. But what I 


had paſs'd over in my firlt reflections, I found natu- 
rally riſing in me, upon ſecond thoughts. So that 
by experience I prov'd it true what our author ſays , 
« That we all of us know ſomething of this princi- 
„ ple.” And now that I find that have in reality ſo 


much of it imparted to me, I may with better reaſon 


be pardon'd, if, after our author's example, I am led 
to write on ſuch ſubjects as theſe, with caution, at 
different repriſes ; and not ſingly, in one breath. 

I Have heard indeed that the very reading of 
treatiſes and accounts of melancholy, has been apt to 
generate that paſſion in the over-diligent and atten- 


tive reader. And this perhaps may have been the 


reaſon, why our author himſelf (as he ſeems to inti- : 
mate towards the concluſion of his firſt Letter) 
car'd not in reality to grapple cloſely with his ſubject, 


or give us, at once, the preciſe definition of ExTHv- 


$1ASM., This however we may, with our author, 
preſume to infer, from the cooleſt of all ſtudys, even 
from criticiſm it-ſelf (of which we have been lately 
treating) + ** That there is a power in numbers, har- 


* mony, n, and beauty of every kind, which 


** naturally captivates the heart, and raiſes the ima- 

«« gination to an opinion or conceit of Haring 
« majeſtick and divine.” 

WHaTEveER this ſubject may be in 1. we 
cannot help being tranſported with the thought of it. 
It inſpires us with ſomething more than' ordinary, 
and raiſes us above our-ſelves. Without this ima- 


gination or conceit, the world wou'd be but a dull 


circumſtance, and /ife a ſorry paſs-time. Scarce 
cou'd we be ſaid to live. The animal functions 


| might in their cou be d on; bot * 


* Vol. I. pox. 37- 
+ Viz. Treatiſe I. (Letter Fans) vol. I. 


PR. 37. lin. 23. | — 


t Vor. II. p. go, 69, 250, &c. 


iti 


1.5 ſought for, or regarded. The gallant ſen- Ch. 1. 
timents, the elegant fancys, the belle: paſſont, which 


have, all of them, this BEAUTY in view, wou'd be 
ſer aſide, and leave us probably no other employment 
than that of ſatisfying our coarſeſt appetites at the 
cheapeſt rate; in order to the attainment of a ſupine 
ſtate of indolence and inactivity. 

SLENDER wou'd be the enjoyments of the lover, 
the ambitious man, the warriour, or the virtuoſo 
(as our author has * elſewhere intimated) if in the 
beautys which they admire, and paſſionately purſue, 
there were no reference or regard to any higher u- 
jeſty or grandure, than what ſimply reſults from the 
particular object of their purſuit. I know not, in 
reality, what we ſhou'd do to find a ſeaſoning to 
molt of our pleaſures in life, were it not for the taſte 

or reliſh, which is owing to this particular paſſion, 
20 the conceit or imagination which ſupports it. 
Without this, we cou'd not ſo much as admire a 
poem, or a picture: a garden, or a palace; a charm- 
ing /hape, or a fair face. Lo vn it ſelf wou d ap- 
pear the loweſt thing in nature, when thus anticipat- 


ed, and treated — to the anti-enthu/raſtick 
| Poet's method: 


1 Et Jacere humorem collectum in corpora fuægue. 


How heroiſm or magnanimity muſt ſtand in this 
| hypotheſis, is caſy to imagine. The Musts them- 
| ſelves mult make a very indifferent figure in this phi- 

loſophical draught. Even the Prince of the + poets 
wou'd prove a molt infipid writer, if he were thus 
reduc d. Nor cou'd there, according to this ſcheme, 
be yet a place of honour left even for our U Latin 


„ vol. II. p. 0 5 Lucret. lib. 4 | 

+ Oude Kipes OH &gtor, ids Jvrdeu drogos, 147 ac X's 
render, a w dvra ira Tau voutrur % T N 
5 Teac T:xwse. Maximus Tyr. Dijſert. 16. 

| Viz. LucxeTivs. As above, Vol. I. 2. 38. 

Vor. l. RS 
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Miſc. 2. poet, the great diſciple of this un-polite philoſophy, 
udo dares with fo little equity employ the Mus Es 


art in favour of ſuch a ſyſtem. But in ſpite of his 
| Philoſophy, he every-where gives way to admirati- 
on, and rapturous views of naTURE. He is tranſ- 
ported with the ſeveral beautys of the worLD, e- 
ven whilſt he arraigns the order of it, and deſtroys 


the principle of beauty, from whence in antient lan- 


guages the“ worLD it- ſelf was nam'd. 

Tuis is what our author advances ; when in be- 
half of ENTHUS1A 5M he quotes its formal enemys, 
and ſhews that they are as capable of it as its great - 
eſt confeſſors and aſſertors. So far is he from de- 
grading enthuſiaſm, or diſclaiming it in himſelf, that 


be looks on this paſhon, ſmply conſider d, as the 


molt natural, and its object as the juſteſt i in the 


world. Even vigTvE it-ſclf he takes to be no other 


| than a noble enthuſiaſm Juſtly directed, and regulat- 


ed by that high ſtandard which he ſuppoſes | in the | 


nature of things. 


He ſeems to aſſert, + cc © That there are certain 

« moral ſpecies or appearances ſo ſtriking, and of 
« ſuch force over our natures, that when they pre- 

| * ſent themſelves, they bear down all contrary opi- 
nion or conceit, all oppolite paſſion, ſenſation, or 
« mere bodily affection. Of this kind he makes 


VIRTUE it-ſelf to be the chief: ſince of all views 


or contemplations, this, in his account, is the molt 
naturally and ſtrongly affecting. The cxalted part 
of love is only borrow'd hence. That of pure friend- 


ſhip is its immediate ſelf. He who yields his life a 


ſacrifice to his yu or country ;. the lover who for 


„ Kiopor, Mundus. From whence that expoſtulation, 
Ev Col wiv Tis K/owog veiraodai Suvalar, tv J T3 Sari 
&:0r win; M. Avi. 8.6. 4“ And that other alluſion to the 
ſame word, k J (riua; ro Evuray, ann” tn "Ax0T puny 
Gv0/44a7a25; &v. Below, p. 180. in the notes. 


+ Vol. I. pag. 53, 94, Ke. Vol. II. pay. 66, 68, 
G9, 30. | 
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| his paramour performs as much; the heroic, the a- Ch. 1. 


morous, the religious martyrs, who draw their views, 


whether viſionary or real, from this pattern and ex- 


emplar of D1viniTyY : all theſe, according to our 


author's ſentiment, are alike actuated by this paſſion, 


and prove themſelves in effcet ſo many different en- 
thuſrafts. 

No is thorow honeſty, in his hypotheſis, any o- 
ther than this zeal, or paſſion, moving ſtrongſy upon 


the ſpecies or view of the DECORUM, and SUBLIME 


of actions. Others may purſue * different forms, 
and fix their eye on different ſpecies (as all men do, 
on one or other: ) the real hn man, however plain 
or ſimple he appears, has that higheſt ſpecies, + ho- 


ue ſiy it · ſelf, in view; and inſtead of outward forms 
or ſymmetrys, is {truck with that of inward charac- 


ter, the harmony and numbers of the heart, and beau- 
ty of the affeQions, which form the manners and con- 


duct of a truly ſocial life. 


Tis indeed peculiar to the genius of that cool 


philoſophy þ above defcrib'd ; that as it denies the 


order or harmony of things in general, fo by a jult 

uence and truth of reaſoning, it rejects the 
habit of admiring or being charm'd with whatever 
is call'd beautiful in particular. According to the 
regimen preſcrib'd by this philoſophy, it muſt be 


acknowledg'd that the evils of love, ambition, rani- 
fly, luxury, with other diſturbances deriv'd from the 
| florid, high, and elegant ideas of things, muſt in ap- 
pearance be ſet in a fair way of being radically cur d. 


Ix need not be thought ſurprizing, that religicn 


it · ſelf ſhou'd in the account of theſe philoſophers be 
reckon d among thoſe vices and diſturbances, which 


it concerns us after this manner to extirpate. If the 


idea of majeſty and beauty | in other inferior ſubjects 


® Vet. IL 3. 278, 279. 
+ The honeſtum, pulchrum, To K xxov, Thtwev, Tofte, 


p. 124, &c. 


$ Supra, p . 26, And 8 I. p. 33, 34, 79. &e. 
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Miſc. 2. be in reality diſtracting; it mult chiefly prove ſo, in 
WV that principal ſubject, the baſis and foundation of 


this conceit. Now if the ſubject it-ſelf be not in na- 
ture, neither the idea nor the paſſion grounded on 
it can be properly eſteem'd natural: and thus all 
admiration ceaſes; and ENTHUStASM is at an end. 
Burt if there be naturally ſuch a paſſion ; tis evident 
that REL1G10N it-ſelf is of the kind, and muſt be 
therefofe natural to man. 5 

WE can admire nothing profoundly, without a 


certain religious veneration. And becauſe this bor- 


ders ſo much on fear, and raiſes a certain tremor or 
horrour of like appearance; tis eaſy to give that 
turn to the affection, and repreſent all xx rs IA $M 
and religious extaſy as the product or mere effect of 


FEAR: 


Primus in orbe Deas fecit timor. 


But the original paſſion, as appears plainly, is of an- 
other kind, and in effect is ſo confels'd by thoſe | 


who are the greateſt oppoſers of religion, and who, 
as our author obſerves, have ſhewn themſelves ſuf- 


| ficiently convinc d,. * That altho theſe ideas of 


« divinity and beauty were vain ; they were yet in 
a manner innate, or ſuch as men were really born 
** to, and cou'd hardly by any means avoid.” 


Now as all affections have their exceſs, and re- 


quire judgment and diſcretion to moderate and go- 
vern them; ſo this high and noble affection, which 
raiſes man to action, and is his guide in buſineſs as 
well as pleaſure, requires a ſteady rein and ſtrict 


hand over it. All moralifts, worthy of any name, |} 
have recogniz d the paſſion; tho among theſe the 


wiſeſt have preſcrib'd reſtraint, preſs d moderation, 


and to all rYRO's in philoſophy forbid the forward 
uſe of admiration, rapture, or extaſy, even in the 


lubjects they elteem'd the higheſt, and molt di- 


Letter of ENTHUSIASM, VOL. I. 2. 34. 
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vine. They knew very well, that the firſt motion, Ch. 1. 
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appetite, and ardour of the youth in general towards 


» philoſophy and knowledg, depend chiefly on this 
turn of remper : yet were they well appriz'd, withal, 
that in the progreſs of this ſtudy, as well as in the 
affairs of life, the florid ideas and exalted fancy of 
this kind became the fuel of many incendiary paſſi - 
ons; and that, in religious concerns particularly, the 
habit of admiration and contemplative delight, wou'd, 
by over-indulgence, too eaſily mount into high Va- 
naticiſm, or degenerate into abject ſuper/tition. 
Uros the whole therefore, according to our au- 
thor, ENTHUSIASM is, in it-ſelf, a very natural 
honeſt paſſion; and has properly nothing for its ob- 


ject but what is | good and honeſt, "Tis apt indeed, 


de confeſſes, to run aſtray. And by modern exam- 


ple we know, perhaps yet better than by antient, 


that, in religion, the ExNTHUS1A$M which works 
by love, is ſubject to many ſtrange irregularitys ; and 
that which works by fear, to many monſtrous and 
horrible ſuperſtitions. Myfticks and fanaticks are 


known to abound as well in our reform'd, as in the 


Romiſh charches. The pretended floods of 


grace 
poured into the boſoms of the quieti/ts, pietiſts, and 


thoſe who favour the extatick way of devotion, raiſe 
ſuch tranſports as by their own proſelytes are con- 
feſs'd to have ſomething ſtrangely agreeable, and in 
common with what ordinary lovers are us'd-to feel. 
And it has been remark'd by many, that the ſemale 
ſaints have been the greateſt improvers of this /o/ 
part of religion. What truth there may be in the 


related operations of this pretended grace and am- 


rous zeal, or in the accounts of what has uſually paſt 


between the ſaints of each ſex, in theſe devout ex- 
taſys, I ſhall leave the reader to examine: ſuppoſing | 


* $o the Stagirite : Ad yap T0 Fauad der ò aviporouy 
vv % 70 n wptavlo prxocopar. Metaph. lib, x, Cap. 3. 


Sce below, p. 139. in the notes. 
; To Aa g Gladov. | 
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Miſc. 2. he will find credible accounts, ſufficient to convince 
him of the dangerous progreſs of ENTHUSIASM in 


this amorous /ineage. 

THERE are many branches indeed more vulgar, as 
that of FEAR, MELaNCHOLY, CONSTERNATION, 
SUSPICION, DESPAIR. And when the paſhon turns 

more towards the aſton; 1 and frightful, than the 
amiable and delightful tide, it creates rather what we 
call surERSTITIOoxR than ENTHUSIASM. I mult 
confeſs withal, that what we commonly ſtile zea/ in 
matters of religion, is ſeldom without a mixture of 
both theſe extravagancys. The extatick motions of 


Hove and admiration, are ſeldom unaccompany'd with | 


the horrours and conſternation: of a lower ſort of de- 
votion. Theſe paroxiſms of zeal are in reality as 
the hot and cold fits of an ague, and depend on the 
different and occaſional views or aſpects of the Divi- 
NITY; according as the worſhipper 1s ® guided from 
. or affected from within, by his particular 
conſtitution. Seldom are thoſe aſpeds fo determi- 
nate and fix d, as to excite conſtantly one and the 
ſame ſpirit of devotion. In religions therefore, 
- which W there is generally room left 
for terrours of the deepeſt kind. Nor is there any |} 
religion ſo diabolical, as, in its repreſentation of Di- 
VINLTY, to leave no room for admiration and e- 
fleem. Whatever perfonage or 2 of Divinity 
is worſhip'd; a certain eſteem and /ore is generally 
affected by his worſhippers. Or if in the devotion 
paid him, there be in truth no real or abſolute e- 
| fteem,; there is however a certain altoniſhing delight | 
or rariſhment excited. | 
Tuis paſſion is experienc'd, in common, by e- 


very worſhipper of the zealat-kind. The motion 


| when un- guided, and left wholly to it-ſelf, is in its 
nature turbulent and incentive, It disjoints the na- 
tural frame, and relaxes the ordinary tone or tenor 


* Infra, page 91. 
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looſe to all paſſion which ariſes: and the mind, as Ch. 1. 
far as it is able to act or think in ſuch a ſtate, ap- Www 
proves the riot, and juſtifies the wild effect, by the 
E ſacredneſs of the cauſe. Every dream and 
frenzy is made 1NSPIRATION 3 every affection, 
ZEAL. And in this perſuaſion the zealots, no long- 
er ſclf-govern'd, but ſet adrift to the wide ſea of 
paſſion, can in one and the ſame ſpirit of devotion, 
exert the oppoſite paſſions of love and hatred; unite 
affectionately, and abhor furiouſly ; curſe, bleſs, ſing, 
mourn, exult, tremble, careſs, aſſaſſinate, inſlict and 
ſuffer * marTYRDOM, with a thouſand other the 
| molt vehement efforts of variable and contrary affec- 


T H E common heather religion, eſpecially in its 
latter age, when adorn'd with the moſt beautiful tem- 
ples, and render'd more illuſtrious by the munificence 
of the Roman ſenate and ſucceeding emperors, ran 


A paſſage of hiſtory comes to my mind, as it is cit- 
ed by an eminent divize of our own church, with regard 


to that ſpirit of MaRTYRDOM which furniſhes, it ſeems, 


ſuch ſolid matter for the opinion and faith of many zea- 


bots. The ftory, in the words of our divize, and with his 


on reflections on it, is as follows: Two Franciſtans 
„ offcr'd themſelves to the fire to prove Savanorola to be 
* a herctick. But a certain Jacobine offer d himſelf to the 
„ fire to prove that Savanorola had true revelations, and 
* was no heretick. In the mean time Savanorola preach'd; 
„ but made no ſuch confident offer, nor durſt he venture 
at that new kind of fire-ordeal. And put caſe, all four 
* had paſs'd thro the fire, and died in the flames; what 
* wou'd that have prov'd? Had he been a heretick, or no 
„ heretick, the more, or the leſs, for the confidence of 
* theſe zealous idiots? If we mark it, a great many ar- 
«+ guments whereon many ſefs rely, are no better proba- 
tion than this comes to.” Biſhop Taylor, in his dedica- 

_ tory diſcourſe, before his Liberty of Propheſying. See Let- 


"al of Eutbuſiaſm, VOL. I. P. 18, &c. 
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Miſc. 2. wholly into pomp, and was ſupported chiefly by 
rw that ſort of EnTHUS1iAasMm, which is raiſed from the 


external objects of grandure, majeſty, and what 
we call awgu/t. On the other fide, the EcyeTian 
and SraiAx religions, which lay more in my/tery 
and conceal d rites; having leſs dependence on the 
magiſtrate, and leſs of — decorum of art, polite- 
neſs, and magnificence, ran into a more puſtdlani- 
mous, frivolous, and mean kind of surEASTITIOx; 
The obſervation of days, the forbearance of meats, 
and the contention about traditions, ſeniority of 
* 3 and f priority of god/hips.” 
—— — Sunmut utringue 
Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinorum 
Odit utergue locus, quum ſolos credat habendos 


Efe Deos, ques ipſe — 


His rox, withal, informs us of a certain eſta- 
bliſhment in EGyeT which was very extraordinary, 
and muſt needs have had a very uncommon effect; 
no way advantageous to that nation in particular, or 
to the general ſociety of mankind. We know very 
well that nothing is more injurious to the police, or 
municipal conſtitution of any city or colony, than the 
forcing of a particular trade. Nothing more dange- _ 
Tous than the over-peopling any manufacture, or mul- 
tiplying the traders, or dealers, of whatever vocati- 
on, beyond their natural proportion, and the public 
demand, Now it happen'd of old, in this mother- 
land of ſuperſtition, that the ſons of certain artiſts 
were by law oblig'd always to follow the ſame cal- 

ling with their fathers. Thus the fon of « prigfh was 


--* Jef. p. 64, 65: + Jovendl. Set. xg. as. 
See VoL. II. p. 257, 252. | | 

} E 5 A. ia. ird yivee. Kai ure, dt Als, "Ipies,. 
64 5. Ma XU XEXAE@T als --- 'Oudt TY TO! 15265 Te x tra- 
1 , GAAG TH is ute ETACXENGS Ad, wars 
Tapa warp's ixdixouever. Her dot. I. 2. ſect. 164. 
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always a prieſt by birth, as was the whole lineage Ch. 1. 
after him, without interruption. Nor was it a cu- LY 
ſtom with this nation, as with others, to have only 
* one ſingle prieſt or prieſteſs to a temple : but as the 
number of gods and temples was infinite ; ſo was that 
of the prieſts. The religious foundations were with- 
out reſtriction : and to one ſingle worſhip or temple, 
as many of the holy order might be retainers, as 

cou'd raiſe a maintenance from the office. 

WHATEVER happen'd to other races or profeſſi- 

ons, that of the prie/t, in all likelihood, muſt, by 
this regulation, have propagated the molt of any. 
'Tis a tempting circumſtance; to have ſo eaſy a ma- 
ſtery over the world; to ſubdue by wit inſtead of 

force; to practiſe on the paſſions, and triumph over 
the judgment of mankind; to influence private fami- 
lys, and publick councils ; conquer conquerors ; con- 


troul the magiltrate himſelf, and govern without the 


* Tix 5 xt dude 6s Tpia puipn Iiyprpuirnc, Ke. Cum 
tota regio in tres partes diviſa ſit, primam ſibi portionem ven- 
dicat ordo ſacerdotum, magna apud indigenas aufloritate pollens, 

tum ob pictatem in Deos, tum quod multam ex eruditione ſcieu- 
tiam ejuſmodi homines afſerunt. Ex reditibus autem ſuis cunfta 
per Eqyptam ſacrificia procurant, miniires alunt; & propriit 
cam moditat ibus ancillantur, Teig dias xf xopyyiow. Non 
enim (ÆEgyptii) exiſtimant fas eſſe Deorum bonores mutari, ſed 
ſemper ab eiſdem eodem ritu peragi, neque cos net eſſariorum copia 
deſtitui qui in commune omnibus conſulunt. In univerſum nam- 
que de maximis rebus conſulentes, indeſinenter regi proeſto ſunt, 
in nonnullis tanquam participes imperii, in aliis regis duces & 
magiſtri (Cureplo, 6onſurai, Ji denke.) exiſientes. Ex aſ- 
trulogici quogue & ſacrorum inſpectione, futura praedicunt, at- 
que e ſacrorum librurum ſcripti; res geſtas cum atilitate conjunt 
tas praelegunt. Non enim, ut apud Graecos, unus tantummodo 
vir, aut feemina una ſacerdotio fungitur, ſed complures ſacri - 
ficia & honores Deum abeuntes, liberis ſuis eandem vitae ra- 
tionem quaſi per manus tradunt. Hi autem cuuctis oneribus _ 
ſunt immanes, & primes poſt regem honoris & . tra- 
s obtinent, Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 66. | 
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envy which attends all other government or ſuperio- 


rity. No wonder if ſuch a profe/ion was apt to mul- 
tiply : eſpecially when we conſider the eaſy living 


and ſecurity of the proſeſors, their exemprion from 


with rich lands and ample territorys, as it hap- | 


all labour, and hazard; the ſuppos'd ſacredneſs of 
their character; and their free poſſeſſion of avealth, 
grandure, eftates, and women, _ 

THERE was no need to inveſt ſuch a body as this, 


pen'd in EY r. The generation or tribe being 
once ſet apart as ſacred, wou'd, without further en- 


couragement, be able, no doubt, in proceſs of time, 


to eſtabliſh themſelves a plentiful and growing fir:d, 
or religious /and-bank. 'Twas a ſufficient donative, 
to have had only that fingle privilege from the“ law; 
« That they might retain what they cou'd get; and 
* that it might be lawful for their order to receive 
„ ſuch eſtates by voluntary contribution, as cou d 
« never afterwards be converted to other uſes.” 

No if befides the method of propagation by de- 


ſeent, other methods of increaſe were allow'd in this 


order of men; if volunteers were alſo admitted at 


ſeſſion, thus 1 


pleaſure, without any ſtint or confinement to a cer- | 


tain number ; tis not difficult to imagine how enor- 
mous the growth wou'd be of ſuch a ſcience or pro- 


recogniz'd by the magiſtrate, thus in- 
veſted with /ands and power, and thus entitled to 
whatever extent of riches or poſſeſſion cou'd be ac- 


_ quir'd by practice and influence over the ſuperſtitious 


part of mankind. 
THERE were, beſides, in EcyeT ſome natural 


eauſes of ſuperſtition, beyond thoſe which were com- 
mon to other regions. This nation might well abound 
in prodigys, when even their country and foi/ it- ſelf 


was a kind of prodigy in nature. Their ſolitary idle 


life, whilſt ſhut up in their houſes by the regular in- 


undations of the N1LE ; the unwholeſom vapours 


ariſing from the new mud, and flimy relics of their 
river, expos d to the hot ſuns ; their various mete - 


» Infra, pag. $6. 
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ors and phenomena ; with the long vacancy they had Ch. . 
to obſerve and comment on them; the neceſſity, wich · Ly 


al, which, on the account of their navigation, and the 
meaſure of their yearly drounded lands, compel'd 
them to promote ſtudys of aſtronomy and other /cien- 
ces, of which their prieſthood cou'd make good ad- 
vantages: all theſe may be reckon'd perhaps, as 
additional cauſes of the immenſe growth of * 
ſtition, and the enormous increaſe of the prieſthood 
in this fertile land. 
Twirr, however, as 1 conceive, be found un- 
queſtionably true, according to political arithmetick, 
in every nation whatſoever ; “ That the quantity of 
«© SUPERSTITION (if I may fo ſpeak) will, in pro- 
« portion, nearly anſwer the number of prieſts, di- 
« yiners, ſoothſayers, prophets, or ſuch who gain 
their livelihood, or receive advantages by offici- 
« ating in religious affairs.” For if theſe dealers are 
numerous, they will force a trade, And as the libe- 
ral hand of the magiſtrate can eaſily raiſe ſwarms of 
this kind where they are already but in a moderate 
proportion ; ſo where, thro any other cauſe, the 
number of theſe increaſing (till, by degrees, is ſuffer- 
ed to grow beyond a certain meaſure, they will ſoon 
raiſe ſuch a ferment in mens minds, as will at leaſt 
compel the magiſtrate, however ſenſible of the griev- 
ance, to be cautious in proceeding to @ reform. 
We may obſerve in other neceſſary profeſſions, 
rais'd on the infirmitys and defects of 4 (as 
for inſtanee, in lau and phyfick) That with the 
« leaſt help from the bounty or beneficence of the 
* magiſtrate, the number of the profeſſors and the 
- 4 ſubje&-matter of the profeſſion is found over and 
% above increaſing.” New difficultys are ſtarted : 
new ſubjeas of contention : deed: and inſtruments 
of law grow more numerous and prolix : hypotheſes, 
methods, regimens, more various, and the materia 
medica more extenſive and abundant.” What, in pro- 
ceſs of time, muſt therefore naturally have happen'd 


in the caſe of religion, among the EGyeTiIAans, may 
_ ealily be gather d. 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 
No x is it ſtrange that we ſhou'd find the“ pre- 


dero and power of the Egyptian priefthood, in an- 


tient days, arrived to ſuch a height, as in a man- 
ner to have ſwallow'd up the (tate and monarchy. A 
worſe accident befel the Perfian crown, of which 
the hierarchy having got abſolute poſſeſhon, had once 


a fair chance for the univerſal empire. Now that the _ 
Perſian or Babylonian hierarchy was much after the 


model of the Egyptian, tho different perhaps in rites 
and ceremonys, we may well judg ; not only from 
the hiſtory of the F MaG1, but from what is record- 


ed of antient colonys ſent long before by the Egypri- 


ans into | Chaldea and the adjacent countrys. And 


whether the Ethiopian model was from that of 


Ec vr, or the Egyptian from that of EruIOPIA 
(for || each nation had its pretence) we know by re- 
markable t# effects, that the Ethiopian empire was 


once in the ſame condition : the ſtate having been 


wholly ſwallow'd in the exorbitant power of their 
landed hierarchy. 80 true it is, * That dominion 


* Which was one third. Bunowirny 5 r IN,. &c. Sed 
cum ISIS lucro etiam ſacerdotes invitare vellet ad cultus iſtos 
(nempe OSIRIDIS, mariti foto functi) tertiam eis terrace far- 
tem ec Tpocodug, ad deorum miniſteria & ſacra munia, fru- 
endam donavit. Diod. Sic. lib 1. A remarkable effect of 
female ſuperſtition! See alſo the paſſage of the ſame hi- 
ſtorian, cited above, p. 33. in the notes. SE 

+ See treatiſe II. viz. Senſus Communis, VOI. I. p. 58, &c. 


15 Herodotus gives us the hiſtory at length in bis third book. 


t Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 17, & 73. | | 
Herodot. Euterpe ; & Diod. Sic. lib. 3. 


tt Kara rd Mepony of Tepi ras r@v Oray tig Te % r- 


#4; JiarpiCovres leg. &&c. Dui in Meroe (urbe, & inſula 


primaria Fihiopum) Deorum cultus & honores adminiſtrant ſa - 
cerdotes, (ordo autem hic maxima pollet aucloritate) quandxcum- 
| que ipſis in mentem venerit, miſſo ad regem nuncio, vita ſe il- 


lum abdicare jubent. Oraculis enim Deorum hoc edict : nec fas 


ede ab ullo mortalium, quod Dii immortales juſerint, contemvi. = 


o much for their kings. For as to ſubjects, the man- 
ner was related a little before. Unus ex lictoribus ad reum 
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« maſt naturally follow property.” Nor is it poſſible, Ch. 1. 
as I conceive, for any ſtate or monarehy to withltand CY 


the encroachments of a growing hierarchy, founded 
on the model of theſe Egyptian and 4/ratick prieſt- 
hoods. No $UPERSTITION will ever be wantin 

among the ignorant and vulgar, whilſt the able and 
crafty have power to gain inheritances and poſſeſſions 
by working on this human weakneſs. This is a fund 
which, by theſe allowances, will prove inexhaultible. 
New modes of worſhip, new miracles, new þberocs, 


ſaints, divinitys (which ſerve as new occaſions for 


ſacred doxaT1ves) will be eaſily ſupply'd on the 
part of the religious orders ; whilſt the civil magiſtrate 
authorizes the accumulative doxAaT1oNw, and neither 
reſtrains the number or poſſeſſions of the ſacred body. 


We find, withal, that in che early days of this 
antient prie/tly nation of whom we have been ſpeak- 
ing, 'twas thought expedient alſo, for the increaſe 


of devotion, to enlarge their /y/tem of Derry; and 


either by myſtical genealagy, conſecration, or canoni- 
zation, to multiply their reveal'd objects of worſhip, 
and raiſe new per /ſonages of DIVINITY in their reli- 


gion. They proceeded, it ſeems, in proceſs of time, to 


| increaſe the * number of their Gods, fo far that, at 


mittitur, ſignum mortis pragferens : quo ille viſo, domum abi- 
ens ſibi mortem con ſciſcit. This, the people of our days 


vou d call paſſive - Obedience and prieſt-craft, with a witneſs. 
But our hiſtorian proceeds — Ei per ſuperiares guide n ji. 


tes, non armis aut vi coafii, ſed merae ſuperſtitionis d auric 
rig Sao a morias faſtino, mente capti reges, ſacerdotibus mo- 
rem geſſerunt: donec ERGaMENES, Ætbiopum rex (Pro- 
Lo uA ſecundo rerum potiente) Graecorum diſtiplinae & 


Philoſopbiae particeps, mandata illa primus adſpernari auſas 


uit. Nam hic animo, qui regem deceret, ſumpio, cum mititum 


manu in locum inacceſſum, ubi aurium fuit templum Æthiapum, 
pProſectus ; omnes illos ſacrificios jugulavit, & abolito more 


priſtie2, ſacra pro arbitrio ſuo inſtauravit. Diod. Sic. lib 3. 
ac 5 aura athuor, irex tre ETTAXIT xi N huptn is 
"Auaciy bacirevoavra, irs Tt is Tav dr Ft o Jud 
Ota tytvovro. Herodot. lib. 3. ſe. 43. 

Vor. III. 9 
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Miſc. 2. laſt, they became in a manner numberleſs. What 
WV odd ſhapes, ſpecies, and forms of deity were in latter 


times exhibited, is well known. Scarce an animal 
or plant but was adopted into ſome ſhare of divinity; 

O ſandtas gentet, quibus hc naſcuntur in hortis 

No wonder if by a nation ſo abounding in religi- 
ous orders, ſpiritual conqueſts were ſought in foreign 
countrys, + colonys led abroad, and miſhonarys de- 
tach'd, on expeditions, in this proſperous ſervice, 
Twas thus a zealot · people, influenc'd of old by their 


very region and climate, and who thro a long tract 


of time, under a peculiar policy, had been rais d both 
by art and nature to an immenſe growth in religious 
ſcience and myſtery; came by degrees to ſpread their 
variety of rites and ceremonys, their diſtinguiſhing 
marks of ſeparate worſhips and ſecret communitys, 
thro the diſtant world; but chiefly thro their neigh- 
bouring and dependent countrys. 

We underſtand from hiſtory, that even when the 
EcryTian /tate was leaſt powerful in arms, it was 
ſtill reſpected for its religion and myſterys. It drew 
ſtrangers from all parts to behold its wonders. And 
the fertility of its ſoil forc'd the adjacent people, and 
wandring nations who liv'd diſpers'd in ſingle tribes, 


to viſit them, court their alliance, and follicit a 


trade and commerce with them, on whatſoever terms. 
The ſtrangers, no doubt, might well receive religi- 


ous rites and doctrines from thoſe, to whom they 


* ow'd their maintenance and bread. 


Juvenal. Sat. 15. ver. 10. 
+ 0 % Au % KM. Ægyptii plurimas colonias ex 


Fgvpto in orbem terrarum diſſeminatas fuiſſe dicunt. In Ba- | 


bylonem colones deduxit Belus qui Neptuni & Libyae filius ha- 


betur : & poſits ad Eupbratem ſede, inſtituit ſacerdotes ad mo- 


rem Epyptiorum exemptos impenſis & oneribus publicis, quoy 


Babylonii vecant Chaldacos, qui, exemplo ſacerdotum & phyſi- 


corum, aſtrolegorumgque in Æęypto, 0ſervant flellas, Diod. 
| Sic, lib, I, pP · 17. Ibid. p · 73» ; | 
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go down to EG vr, and ſue for maintenance to theſe . 


powerful 4naſtys or low-land ſtates, the holy patri- 
arch * ABRAHAM himſelf had been neceſſitated to 
this compliance on the ſame account. He apply'd 
in the fame manner to the EGVTTIAN court, He 


was at firſt well receiv'd, and handſomly preſented ; 
but afterwards ill us'd, and out of favour with the 
prince; yet ſuffered to depart the kingdom, and re- 


tire with his effects; without any attempt of recalling 


him again by force, as it happen'd in the caſe of his 


polterity. Tis certain, that if this holy patri- 


teh, who firſt inſtituted the ſacred rite of circum- 
ciſſon within his own family or tribe, had no regard 


to any policy or religion of the EGyyTians; yet 
he had formerly been a gueſt and inhabitant in EG vr 


(where + hiſtorians mention this to have been a nati- 
_ onal rite 3) long þ cer he had receiv'd any divine no- 
tice or revelation, concerning this affair. Nor was it 


in religion merely that this reyerend gueſt was ſaid 


to have deriv'd knowledg and learning from the E- 


GYPTIANS. Tas from this parent-country of oc- 


8 Gen. cap. xii. ver. 10, Cc. | 


FT Abramus, quando gvptum ingreſſus eft, nondum cir- 
eumciſas erat, neque per annos amplius viginti poſt reditum. — 


Ilias poſteri circamciſi ſunt, & ante introitum, & dum in E- 
Obto commorati funt : poſt exitum vero non ſunt cirenmciſi, 


 quamdiu vixit Moſes.-— Fecit iraque Joſue cultros lapideos, 


& circumeidit filios Iſrael in colle praeputioram. Factum 
Deus ratum habuit, dixitque, hodie adde F oveadic wry 


*Aiforrry @p ver, abſtuli opprobrium Zgypti a vobis. 
Joſue cap. v. ver. 3. Tam Tgyptiis quam Judaeis epprobrio 
_ erant incircumciſi. — Apud gyptios circumcidendi ritus ve- 
_ talliſimus fuit, & àw, &p x5 ab ipſo initio inſtitutus. Illi 


nullorum aliorum hominum inſtitutis uti volunt. Herodot. 


lib. 2. cap. or. Ta &idoin @ a&XAOt A= tot ws y vo, 
A Goo; &70 TYTOY ao  "AiyurTIOr νναιννννοε. 


Herod. lib. >. cap. 36. Marſhami Chronicus Canon, p. 12. 
{ Gen. cap. xvii. - 
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Miſc. 2. cult ſciences, that he was preſum d, together with o- 
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Co ther wiſdom, to have learnt that of judicial aſtro- 


logy ; as his ſucceſſors did afterwards other prophe- 
tical and miraculous arts, proper to the MaG1, or 
prieſi-bood of this land. 


ONE cannot indeed but obſerve, in after times, the 


ſtrange adherence and ſervile dependency of the 


whole HEeBRE w race on the EGyPTI1AN nation. It 
appears that tho they were of old abus d in the per- 


| fon of their grand patriarch ; tho afterwards held in 


bondage, and treated as the 'moſt abje& ſlaves ; tho 


twice cxpel'd, or neceſſitated to fave themſelves by 


flight, out of this oppreſhve region; yet in the very 
inſtant of their laſt retreat, whilſt they were yet on 
their march, conducted by viſible Divinity, ſupply d 
and fed from heaven, and ſupported by continual mi- 
racles; they notwithſtanding inclin d ſo ſtrongly to 
the manners, the religion, rites, diet, cuſtoms, laws 
and conſtitutions of their t ical maſters, that it 


was with the utmolt difficulty they cou'd be with:held 


from returning again into the ſame ſubjection. Nor 


* Julius Firmicus, apud Marſhamum, p. 452, 453- 

+ It can ſcarce be ſaid in reality, from what appears in 
holy writ, that their retreat was voluntary. And for the 
hiſtorians of other nations, they have preſum'd to aſſert 
that this people was actually expel'd Ee xvr on account 


of their leproſy; to which the Jewiſh laws appear to have | 
ſo great a reference. Thus Tacirus: Plurimi auctores 


conſentiunt, orta per Ægyptum tabe, quae corpora fedaret, re- 


gem Occborim, adito Hammonis oraculo, remedium petentem, 


purgare reguum, & id genus bominum ut inviſum Deis, alias 
in terras avehere juſſum. Sic conquiſitum collettumgue vnl- 


g's, — Moſem unum monuiſſe, &c. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 3. 
ZExyptii, quum ſcabiem & vitiligiuem paterentur, reſponſo mo- |} 


niti eum ( Moſem) cum acgris, ne peſtis ad plures ſerperet, 
terminis ZEgypti pellunt. Dux igitur exulum fafius, ſacra 
FExyptiorum furto abſtulit : quae repetentes armis Hyptii. 
domum rediri tempeſtatibus compulſi ſunt. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 
And in Marſbam we find this remarkable citation from 
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cou d their great captains and legiſlators prevent their ch. 1. 
relapſing perpetually into the ſame worſhip to WY 
which they had been ſo long accuſtom'd. 
How far the divine providence might have indulg- 


| ed the ſtubborn habit and ſtupid humour of this peo- 
ple, by giving them lows (as the f prophet lays) 


Manet ho:  Amenophin regem affeſtaſſe ©tav [OI Ita rhr, 
devi Np tig TOv Wpo aury piCagtnruxoray, Deorum eſſe con- 
templatorem, ſicut Orum quendam regum priorum. Cui re- 
| ſponſum eſt, 57: Suvynorras Fig Jau, quod poſſet videre Deos, 
ſi regionem à leproſis & immundis hominibus purgaret. Chro- 
nicus Canon. p. $2. 
e Sce what is cited above (p. 52. in the notes from 
Marſbam) of the Fews returning to circumciſion under Jo- 
SHUa, after a generation's intermiſſion. This being ap- 
 prov'd by God, for the reaſon given, That it was tak- 
+ ing from them the reproach of the Egyptians, or what 
* render'd them odious and impious in the eyes of the 
« people.” Compare with this, the paſſage concerning 
Moss himſelf, Exod. iv. 18, 25, 26. (together with Aft: 
_ vii. 30, 34-) where in regard to the Egyptians, to whom 
he was now returning when fourſcore years of age, he ap- 
pears to have circumcis'd his children, and taken off this 


national reproach: Z1iPPORAH his wife, nevertheleſs, re- 
t proaching him with the bloodineſs of the deed; to which 
1 ſhe appears to have been a party only thro neceſſity, and 
8 i fear rather of her husband, than of God. 

$ T Ezek. xx. 25. Acts xv. 10. Of theſe Egyptian inſti- 
I tutions receiv'd among the Fews, ſee our SEX CER. Cum 
Ry morum quorundam antiquorum toleratio vi magnd polleret, ad 
s  Hehracorum animos Dei legi & cnitui conciliandos, & d refor- 
- matione Moſzicd invidiam omnem amoliretur ; maxim? conve- 
. mniehat, ut Deus ritus aliquos antiquitis uſitatos in ſacrorum 
- } fuorum numerum aſſumeret, & lex 4 Mole data ſpeciem ali- 
„ quam cultus olim recepti ferrent. — Ita nempe nati factigue 
a dran Iſraelitae, ex Egypto recens egreſſi, quod Deo pent ne- 


eſſe eſſet (bumanit is logui fas ſit) rituum alignorum veterum 
| wm tis indulgere, & illius inflituta ad corum morem & mo- 
a | Gulum accommodare. 8 erat à teneris ZEgypti 
| 3 
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Miſc. 2. which he himſelf approv'd nat, 1 have no intention to 
WV examine, This only I pretend to infer from what 
has been advanc'd ; That the manners, opinions, 
«« rites and cuſtoms of the EcyyTians, had, in 
the carlieſt times, and from generation to genera- 
« tion, ſtrongly influenc'd the HenBrew people 
«+ (their gueſts, and ſubjects) and had undoubtedly 
* gain'd a powerful aſcendency over their natures.” 
Ho w extravagant ſoever the multitude of the E- 
GYPTIAN ſuperſtitions may appear, tis certain that 
their doctrine and wiſdom were in high repute, ſince 
it is taken notice of in holy ſcripture, as no ſmall ad- 
vantage even to Mos Es himſelf, 4 That he had im- 


wroribus aſſuetus, & in iis multorum an nerum uſu confirmatus, 
-— Hebraei, non textum Ægypti moribus aſſueti, ſed etiam 
refratarii fuerunt.—— Quemadmodum cujuſque regionis & ter- 
rae populo ſua ſunt ingenia, moreſque proprii, ita natura gen- 
tem Hebracorum, practer caeteros orbis incolas, ingenio moro- 
fo, difficili, & ad infamiam uſyue pertinaci, finxit. — Cum ita- 
que veteres Hebraei, moridus eſſeut aſperis & efſeratis adeo, 
populi canditio poſtulavit, ut Deus ritus aliquos uſu veteri fir- 
mates tis conceder:t, & vojunny AN e,, TH iauray A 
| (vpaCairoar (uti loquitur Theodoretus) cultum legalem co- 
rum infirmitati accommodatum inſ{ituerit. — He braei ſu- 
perſiuioſa genus erant, & omni pene literaturd deſiituti. uam 
alle geutium ſuperſtitionibus immergchantur, & legibus intelli- 
gere licet, quae papalo tauguam remedia ſuperſtitions, impone- 
bautur. Contumax autem bellua ſuperſtitio, ſi praeſertim ab 1gno- 
rantiae teuebris navam ferociam & contumaciam hauſerit. Fa- 
cile vero credi pate ſt, Iſraelitas, nuper & ſervorum domo libera- 
0, artium bumaniorum rudes fuiſſe, & vis quic quam ſupra la- 
te: es atgue allium Egypti ſapuiſſe. Quaudo itague Dec jam 
negotium eſſet, cum populo tam barbaro, & ſuperſtitioni tam 
impenſe dedito ; pene neceſſe fuil, ut aliguid corum tafirmitati 
Aaret, ecſſue dals qundam (uon argumentis) ad ſeipſum alliceret. 
Nullum animal ju pcr ſiiticſo, rudi praccipue, maroſius eſt, aut ma- 
gore arte iraftandum. .SPENCERUS de Leg. Hebr. p. 647, | 
628, 629. | 1 
t (I.) Kal iraifrudy Macrs HAT H. ZOOIAL Alſux rler 
Jv J J, alas 5 iy ipſus, Act. Apolt. cap. vid. v. 22. 
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4 hib'd the wiſdom of this nation; which, as is well Ch. 1. 


known, lay chiefly among their prieft; and Madi. 
Berore the time that the great Hebrew legiſla- 

tor recciv'd his education among the faves ; a He- 

brew ſlave, who came a youth into the Egyptian 


court, had already grown ſo powerful in this kind of 


wiſdom, as to outdo the chief diviners, prognoſtica- 
tors and interpreters of EG Vr. He rais'd himſelf 
to be chief miniſter to a prince, who, following his 
advice, obtain'd in a manner the whole property, and 
conſequently the abſolute dominion of that land. But 
to what height of power the eſtabliſh'd prieſthood was 
arriv'd even at that time, may be conjectur d hence; 


That the crown (to ſpeak in a modern tile) of- 


« fer'd not to meddle with the church-lands ;” and 
that in this great revolution nothing was attempted, 

ſo much as by way of purchaſe or exchange f, in 

| prejudice of this landed clergy : the prime miniſter 
| himſelf having join d his intereſt with theirs, and en- 

ter d } by marriage into their alliance. And in this 

be was follow'd by the great founder of the Hebrew- 

ſtate. For he alſo || match'd himſelf with the prieſt- 

hood of ſome of the neighbouring nations, and tra- 


ders ( into Ec vr, long e er his eſtabliſhment 


of the HE BRE religion and commonwealth, Nor 
had he perfected his model, till he conſulted the fo- 
reign prieſt his * father-in-law, to whoſe advice he 
paid ſuch remarkable deference. - 


(20 Exod. cap. vii. ver. 11, & 22. (3.) Ibid. cap. viii. 


ver. J. (4.) Juſtin. lib. 36. cap. 2. 


* Gen. cap. xxxix, &e. Minimus aetate inter fates | 


Joſeph fuit, cujus excellens ingenium veriti fratres clam in- 
terceptum peregrinis mercatoribus vendiderunt. A quibus de- 
portatus in Egyptum, cùm magicas ibi artes folerti ingenio 

5 brevi ipſt regi percarus fuit. Juſtin. lib. 36. c. 2. 
T Gen. alvii. ver. 22, 26. Gen. xli. ver. 4s. 
| Exod. chap. iii. ver. 1. and chap. xviii. ver. 1, Oc. 
§ Such were the Midianites, Gen. xxxyvii, ver. 28, 36. 
* Exod. xviii. ver. 17, — 24+ 
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ZB Ur TO reſume the ſubject of our ſpeculation, 


WV concerning the wide diffuſion of the prieltly ſcience 


or function; it appears from what has been ſaid, that 
notwithſtanding the Ec Vr iA prieſthood was, by an · 


tient eſtabliſhment, hereditary ; the ſkill of divining, 
ſoothſaying and magick was communicated to others 
beſide 


es their national ſacred body; and that the avi/+ 
dom of the MaGicians, their power of miracles, 
their interpretation of dreams and viffons, and their 
art of adminiſtring in divine affairs, were intruſted 
even to foreizners who reſided amongſt them. 

Ir appears, withal, from theſe conſiderations, how 
apt the re/igious profeſſion was to fpfead it-felf wide- 
ly in this region of the world ; and what effort wou'd 
naturally be made by the more neceſhtous of theſe 


unlimited profeſſors, towards a fortune, or mainte - 
' nance, for themſelves and their ſucceſſors. 


Common arithmetick will, in this caſe, demon- 


| ſtrate to us, That as the proportion of ſo many 
« /ay-men to each prieſt grew every day leſs and 
* lefs, ſo the wants and neceſſitys of each prieft 


„ mult grow more and more.” The magiſtrate 
too, who according to this EGV TIA regulation 
had reſign'd this title or ſhare of right in ſacred 
things, cou'd no longer govern, as he pleas d, in 


theſe affairs, or check the growing number of theſe 


profeſſors. The ſpiritual generations were left to 


prey on others, and (like #/þ of prey) even on them- | 
ſelves; when deſtitute of other capture, and confin'd 


within too narrow limits. What method, therefore, 


was there left to heighten the z BAL of worſhippers, 


and augment their /iberality, but to foment their 


„ emulation, prefer worſhip to worſhip, faith to 
„ faith; and turn the ſpirit of ENTHUSIASM to the 
* ſide of ſacred horrour, religious antipathy, and 


« mutual diſcord between worſhippers ?”* 


Tuvus provinces and nations were divided by the E- 
molt contrary rites and cuſtoms which cou'd be de- 


vis d, in order to create the ſtrongeſt aver/ion poſ- | 
ſible between creatures of a like ſpecies. For when 
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all other animoſities are allay'd, and anger of the Ch. 1. 


4 

ferceſt kind appeas'd, the religious hatred, we find, \ ww 
t continues ſtill, as it began, without provocation or 

5 voluntary offence. The preſum'd mirbeliever and 

„ Bblaſphemer, as one rejected and abhor'd of Gow, is, 

3 | through a pious imitation, abhor'd by the adverſe 
worſhipper, whoſe enmity mutt naturally increaſe as 

; his religious zeal increaſes, | ES, | 

7 From hence the oppoſition roſe of temple againſt 

| | temple, proſclyte againſt proſelyte. The moſt zea- 


lous worſhip of one Go, was beſt expreſs d (as they 
cConceiv'd) by the open dehance of anther. S1r- 
 F rmrames and titles of Divinity paſs'd as watch- 
| avords, He who had not the s vu BOT, nor cou'd 

| give the word, receiv'd the knock. 

Dewn with him! kill him! merit heaven thereby; 
As our * Poet has it, in his Au r RIAN tragedy, 
Nox did + exiLo$0?HyY, when introduc'd into 
religion, extinguiſh, but rather inflame this zea/: as 
we may ſhew perhaps in our following chapter more 
particularly ; if we return again, as is likely, to this 
ſubject. For this, we perceive, is of a kind apt e- 
nough to grow upon our hands. We ſhall here, 
therefore, obſerve only what is obvious to every ſtu - 
dent in ſacred antiquitys, that from the contentious 
learning and ſophiſtry of the antient ſchools (when 
true ſcience, philoſophy, and arts were already deep 
in their f decline) religious problems of a like con- 

' tentious form ſprang up; and certain doctrinal teſts 
were fram'd, by which religious partys were ingag d 
and liſted againſt one another, with more animolity 
than in any other cauſe or quarrel had been ever 

known. Thus religious maſſacres began, and were 
carry'd on ; temples were demoliſh'd ; holy utenſils 
deſtroy d; the ſacred pomp trodden under-foot, in- 

| ſalted; and the inſulters in their turn expos'd to the 


| * Droden, Indian Emperor, A g. Scene 2. 
+ Infra, p. 58. t Vol. I. p. 159, 235, in 
the notes. And ſnfra, p. $6, 57, $8, &c. 
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Miſc. 2. ſame treatment, in their perſons as well as in their 


be 
worſhip, Thus madneſ7 and confuſiam were brought | at 
upon the world, like that of AOS, which the Poet | at 

tl 

T 


miraculouſly deſcribes in the mouth of his mad hers : 
when even in celeſtial places, diforder and blindneſs 
reign'd : —— No dawn of light; 2 
— * «« No glimpſe or flarry ſpark, 
* « But Gods met Gods, and juſiled in the dark. * f 
f 6 


CHAP. II. 


Judgment of divines and grave authors concern- 
ing enthuſiaſm. Neflections upon ſceptieiſm. 
— 4 ſceptick-chriſtian. — Judgment of the 
inſpir'd concerning their own inſpirations, — 
Knowledg and belief. Hiſtory of religion 
reſum'd. —— Zz a, offenſive and defenſive.—— 
A church in danger, tr On ry * 

9 aging church of Rong. 


HAT 1 had to remark, of my own, .concern= 
ing ENTHUSIASM, I mag thus diſpatch d: 
what others have remark'd on the ſame ſubject, 1 
may, as an i to another author, be allowed 
to cite ; eſpecially if I take notice only of what has 
deen dropt very naturally 3 
prov'd authors, and ableſt givines. 

„ hes been thought an ode kind of temerity, in 
our author, to aſſert, + © That even ArEISsNM it- 
ſelf was not wholly exempt from enthufiaſm ; That 
* there have been in reality enthufiaſtical atheiſts ; 

** and that even the ſpirit of martyrdom cou'd, upon 

| « occaſion, exert it-ſelf as well in his cauſe, as in 
1% any other.” Now, beſides what has been intimat- 

ed in the preceeding e 


* Orbirvs of Dryden and Lee. | 
T Viz. D vor. 1. 
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de e from the examples of Vauwwvs Ch. 2. 
and other martyrs of a like principle, we may hear. 


an * excellent and learned divine of higheſt au- 
thority at home, and fame abroad ; who after hav- 
ing deſcrib'd an enthufraſtical atheift, and one athe- 
iRticalh inſpir'd, ſays of this very ſort of men, 
«© That they are fanaticks too; however that word 
© ſeem to have a more peculiar reſpect to ſomething 
% Diry: all atheiſts being that blind God- 
| *© deſs Naturt's fanaticks. 

Ap again: © All atheiſts (ſays he) ) are poſſeſs d 

* with a certain kind of madneſs, that may be call d 

| &« + 5neumatophobia, that makes them have an irra- 
er tional but def abhorrence from ſpirits or in- 
t corporeal ſu s; they being acted alſo, at 
2 22 ſame time, with an Hyemania, whereby * 


madly dote upon matter, and devoutly AY 
« it, as the only Numex.” 


Pr. CupwoRTH's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 134. 
+ The good Doctor makes uſe, here, of a ſtroke of rail- 
havy againſt the over-frighted anti-ſuperſtitious gentlemen, 
with whom our author reaſons at large in his ſecond trea- 
tiſe (viz. VOL. I. p. 38, 59, and 60, 61, &c.) *Tis in- 
| deed the nature of fear, as of all other paſſions, when ex- 
ceſſive, to defeat its own end, and prevent us in the cxe> 
cution of what we naturally propoſe to our · ſelves as our ad- 
vantage. SUPERSTITION it-ſelf is but a certain kind of 
fear: which poſſefling us ſtrongly with the apprebended wrath: 
or diſpleaſure of divine Powers, hinders us from judging 
what thoſe Powers are in themſelves, or what conduct of 
ours may, with beſt reaſon, be thought ſutable to ſach 
highly rational and ſuperiour natures. Now if from the 
experience of many groſs deluſions of a ſuperſtitious. kind, 
the courſe of this fear begins to turn; tis natural for it 
to run, with equal violence, a contrary way. The ex- 
treme paſſion for religious objects paſſes into an averſion, 
And a certain borrour and dread of impoſture cauſes as. 
great a diſturbance as even impoſture it-ſelf had done be- 
fore. In ſuch a ſituation as this, the mind may eaſily be 
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WHAT the power of EXTACY is, whether thro 


melancholy, wine, love, or other natural cauſes, an 
other learned * divine of our church, in a diſcourſe 
upon enthuſiaſm, ſets forth : bringing an example 
from Ax1sTOTLE, *©* of a Syracuſcan poet, who 
never verſify d ſo well, as when he was in his di- 
% ffracted fits.” Burt as to poets in general, com- 
r'd with the religious enthuſi afts, he ſays : There 
— 2 
is this difference; That a poet is an enthuſiaſt in 
< jeſt: and an enthuſiaſt is a poet in good earneſt.” 
„ Tis a ſtrong temptation + (ſays the Doctor) 
« with a melancholift, when he feels a ſtorm of de- 
« votion and zeal come upon him /ike a mighty wind ; 
his heart being full of affection, his head pregnant 
« with clear and ſenſible repreſentations, and his 
« mouth flowing and — with fit and power · 


« ful expreſhons, ſuch as wou d aſtoniſh an ordinary 


* f auditory; tis, I ſay, a ſhreud temptation to him, 
. to think it the very Spirit of God that then moves 
« ſupernaturally in him; when as all that exceſs of 


Minted; co well in ace pen ts in the ties. Te | 


plain, both theſe diſorders carry ſometl.ing with them 
which diſcovers us to be in ſome manner beſide our reaſdn, 
and out of the right uſe of judgment and underſtanding. 
For how can we be ſaid to intraſt or uſe our reaſon, if in 


any caſe we fear to be convinc'd? How are we maſters 


of our ſelves, when we have acquir'd the habit of bringing 
horrour, averſion, favour, fondneſs, or any other temper 
than that of mere indifference and impartiality, into the 
judgment of opinions, and ſearch of truth ? 

Dr. Mons, ſc. 11. 19, 20. and ſo on. 

+ sed. 16. 

4 It appears from hence, that in the notion which this 
learned divine gives us of EnTHUSIASM, he comprehends 


the ſocial or popular genius of the paſſion ; agrecably with 


what our author in his letter concerning Enthuſiaſm, (p. 12, 
72, 30, 31.) has ſaid of the influence and power of the 
aſſen.bly or auditory it-ſelf, and of the communicative force 
and rapid progreſs of this extatick feryour, * | 


and ſet im action. 
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* zeal and affection, and fluency of words, is moſt Ch, 2. 
„ palpably to be reſolv d into the power of melan- ww 
« choly ; which is a kind of natural inebriation.” | | 

Tux learned Doctor, with much pains afterwards, 

and by help of the peripatetick philoſophy, explains 
this enthufraſtick inebriation, and ſhews in particu- 

lar“, How the vapours and fumes of * 

1 partake of the nature of wine.” 

Ons might conjecture from hence, that the mali- 

cious oppaſers of early Chriſtianity were not unvers'd 

in this philoſophy ; when they ſophiltically _— 

| aganlt the apparent force of the divine Spirit, ſpeak- 

ing in divers languages, and attributed it to the 

| % power of new f wine.” 


Bur our devout and zealous Doctor bens to go 
' yet further. For beſides what he ſays of the enthu/i- 
Mit t power of fancy in atheiſts, he calls melancho- 
95 a pertinacious and religious complexion ; and al- 
ſerts, ©* That there is not any true ſpiritual grace from 
c God, but this mere natural conſtitution, accord- 
| <« ing to the ſeveral tempers and workings of it, will 


« not only reſemble, but ſometimes ſeem to out/trip.” 
And freaking of & prophetical ENTHUSIASM, and 
eſtabliſhing (as our author * does) a legitimate and 
a baſtard-ſort, he aſſerts and juſtifies the 71 devotional 
ENTHUSIASM (as he calls * of holy and ſincere 
fouls, and aſcribes this alſo to MELANCHOLY. 
Hs allows, That the ſoul may fink fo far into 
«© phantaſms, as not to recover the uſe of her free 
„ facultys; and that this enormous ſtrength of ima 
1 gination does not only beget the belief of mad in- 
* ternal apprehenſiona, dae! is able to aſſure us of the 
<«« preſence of external objects which are nat. He 
—_— That what cu/fom and education do by de- 
1 diſtemper'd Fancy may do in a ſhorter 
I. dme. And | ſpeaking tt of EXTASY and the 


® Sect. 20, 21, 23, 26. + Act ii. 1237. Sect. * 

| | Set. ig. F Set. 30, & 3. * Vol. I. 2. 36. 
Te Seſt. 6 „. th SeQ. 28. 
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Miſc. 2. . power of MELANCHOLY in extatick /ancys, he ſays, 


Www © Thar what the imagination then puts forth, of 


«« her-ſelf, is as clear as broad day: and the per- 
« ception of the ſoul at leaſt as ſlrong and vigorous, 
« as at any time in beholding things awake.” 


From whence the Doctor infers, ** That the 
ſtrength of perception is no ſure ground of truth.” 


Hap any other than a reverend father of our 
church expreſs'd himſelf in this manner, he mult 
have been contented perhaps to bear a ſufficient 
charge of ſcepticiſm. 

'Twas good fortune in my Lavd Bacon's caſe, 
that he ſhou'd have eſcap'd being call'd an Ar HRS 7, 


or a SCEPTICK, When ſpeaking in a ſolemn manner 


of the religious paſſion, the ground of $UPERSTIT1- 
ON, or ENTHUSIASM (which he alſo terms“ a pa- 
nick) he derives it from an imperfection in the crea- 


tion, make, or natural conſtitution of man. How 
far the author of the + letter differs from this author 


in his opinion both of the end and foundation of this 


* NATURA zun 3 indidit metum 
& formidinem, vitae atque eſſentiae ſuae conſervatricem 
ac mala ingruentia vitantem & depellentem. Verunta- 
men eadem natura modum tenere neſcia eſt, ſed timori- 
bus lalutaribus ſemper vanos & inanes admiſcet: adeo 
ut omnia (ſi iatus conſpici darentur) panicis terroribus 


apud vulgum, qui ſuperilitione Co vere nil. il aliud 
quam pauicus terror eſt) in im menſum laborat & agita- 
tur; praecipue temporibus duris, & trepidis, & adver- 
« ſis.” Franciſcus Bacon de Augment. Scient. I. 2. c. 13. 
The author of the letter, I dare ſay, wou'd have expect- 


ed no quarter from his criticks, had he expreſs'd himſelf 


as this celebrated author here quoted; who, by his Na- 
tura rerum, can mean nothing leſs than the univerſal dif 
pen/ing Nature, erring blindly in the very firſt deſign, con- 
trivauce, or original frame of things; according to the o- 
pinion of Eptcurus himſelf, whom this author, imme- 
diately after, cites with praiſe. 


+ 1 iz. The letter concerning Eutbuſiaſm, above, Vol. I. 


picniſſima ſint, praeſertim humana; & maxime omnium 


—— 
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paſſion, may appear from what has been ſaid above. Ch. 2. 


And, in general, from what we read in the other Lou 


ſucceeding treatiſes of our author, we may venture 
to ſay of him with aſſurance, ** That he is as little a 
« $CEPTICK (according to the vulgar ſenſe of the 
« word) as he is Epicurean, or Atheiſt.” This may 
be prov d ſufficiently from his p4i/2/ophy : and for any 
thing higher, tis what he no- where preſumes to treat; 
having forborn in particular to mention any holy y- 
/terys of our religion, or ſacred article of our belief. 

As for what relates to“ revelation in general, 
if I miſtake not our author's meaning, he profeſſes 
ti believe, as far as is pothble for any one who him- 
ſelf had never experienc'd any divine communicati= 


on, whether by dream, viſian, apparition, or other 
ſupernatural operation ; nor was ever preſcnt as cye- 


witneſs of any /izn, prodigy, or miracle whatſoever. 


Many of theſe, + he obſerves, are at this day pre- 


tendedly exhibited in the world, with an endeavour 


of giving them the perfect air and exact reſemblance 
of thoſe recorded in holy writ. He ſpeaks indeed 
with contempt of the mockery of modern miracles 


and inſpiration. And as to all pretences to things of 
this kind in our preſent age; he ſeems inclin d to 


look upon 'em as no better than mere impoſfure 
or delujion, But for what is recorded of ages here- 
tofore, he ſeems to reſign his judgment, with in- 
tire condeſcenfion to his ſuperiors. He pretends not 
to frame any certain or poſitive opinion of his own, 


notwithſtanding his beſt ſearches into antiquity, and 


the nature of religious record and tradition : but on 


all occaſions ſubmits molt willingly, and with full 
confidence and truſt, to the | opinions by law efta- 


bliſh'd. And if this be not ſufficient to free him 


from the reproach of scrricis u, he mult, for 


ought I ſee, be content to undergo it. 


* Infra, pag. 214. 
T Vor. I. p. 30, 37, &e. AndVor. II. p. 210, 217, &c. 
4 Vor. I. 2. 242, 3, 4, Kc. And inf. p. 73,157, 214, 215. 
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To ſay truth, I have often wonder'd to find ſuch 
a diſturbance rais d about the ſimple name of s cep- 
TICK, Tis certain that, in its original and plain ſig- 
nification, the word imports no more than barely, 
« That ſtate or frame of mind in which every one 
„ remains, on every ſubject of which he is nt cer- 


„% tain.” He who is certain, or preſumes to ſay be 


 kn7-ws, is in that particular, whether he be miſtaken 


For he who ſays, That he believes for certain, or 


or in the right, a doGMAT1ST. Between theſe zwa | 


ſtates or ſituations of mind, there can be no medium. 


« is aſſur d of what he believes ;” either ſpeaks ridi- 
culouſly, or ſays in effect, That he believes ſtrong- 
„ , but it not ſure.” So that whoever is not con- 


ſcious of revelation, nor has certain knowledg of any 


the caſe : and the beſt Chriſtian in the world, who 


miracle or ſign, can be no more than sceyTicx in 


being deſtitute of the means of certainty, depends 


only on hiſtory and tradition for his belief in theſe 


particulars, is at beſt but a ſceptich-chriſtian. He 


has no more than a nicely critical + hiſtorical faith, | 
ſubje& to various ſpeculations, and a thouſand dif- 


ferent criticiſms of languages and literature. 


TH1s he will natugglly find to be the ca 


attempts to ſearch into originals, in order to be his 


own judg, and proceed on the bottom of hit own 
diſcernment, and underſtanding. If, on the other 
hand, he is 9 critick, nor competently learn'd in 
theſe '0R1GINALS ; tis plain he can have no origi- 
nal judgment of his on; but mult rely ſtill on the 


ſuch matters, and whom he takes to be the unbias'd 
and diſintereſted judges of theſe religious narratives. 
His faith is not in antient fads or perſons, nor in the 
antient aurit, or primitive recorders ; nor in the ſucceſ- 


five collators or conſervators of theſe reeords (for of | 


theſe he is unable to take cognizance: ) but his con- 


Vol. II. p. 134,135, & 210, Cc. And inf. p-215. 216, 
F Vor. I. P. 58, 99. And inf. P- 215, 270, 217, &ee 


4a wt @ wk 


ſe, if he | 


opinion of thoſe who have opportunity to examine 


* 
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fdence and truſt muſt be in thoſe modern men, or /- Ch. 2. 


33 


cietys of men, to whom the publick, or he himſelf a= Cu 


ſcribes the judgment of theſe records, and commits 
the determination of ſacred writ, and genuine ſtory. 
LET the perſon ſeem ever fo poſitive or dogmati- 


cal in theſe high points of learning; he is yet in rea- 


lity no dogmati/t, nor can any way free himfelf from 
a certain kind of sceyT1cisMm. He mult know him- 
ſelf ſtill capable of doubting : or if, for fear of it, he 


{trives to baniſh every oppoſite thought, and reſolves 


not ſo much as to deliberate on the caſe ; this (till 
will not acquit him. So far are we from being able 
to be ſure when we have a mind; that indeed we 
can never be thorowly ſure, but then only when we 
can't help it, and find of neceſſity we mult be ſo, 


whether we will or not. Even the higheſt implicit 


faith is in reality no more than a kind of paſire 


SCEPTICISM; A reſolution to examine, recollect, 
„ conſider, or hear, as little as poſſible to the pre- 


« judice of that belief, which having once eſpous'd, 
« we are ever afterwards afraid to loſe.” | 


Ie I might be allow'd to imitate our author, in 
daring to touch now and then upon the characters of 
our divine worthys, I ſhou'd, upon this ſubje& of 
"BELIEF, obſerve how far and generous the great 
Chriſtian convert, and learned AvosTLE has ſhewn 
himſelf in his ſacred writings. Notwithſtanding he 
had himſelf an original teſtimony and revelation from 


heaven, on which he grounded his converſion ; not- 


withſtanding he had in his own perſon the experience 
olf outward miracles and inward communications ; he 
condeſcended ſtill, on many occaſions, to ſpeak /cep- 
tically, and with ſome heſitation and reſerve, as to 


the certainty of theſe divine exhibitions. In his ac- 
count of ſome tranſactions of this kind, himſelf being 
the witneſs, and ſpeaking (as we may preſume) of 
his own perſon, and proper viſion, “ he ſays only 


that © he knew a man: whether in the body or au 


2 Cor. . ver. , 3 
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of i "X he cannot tell. But ſuch a one caught up 
to the third heaven, he knew formerly (he lays) 
above fourteen years before his then writings.” 
And when in another capacity the ſame inſpir d wri- 
ter, giving precepts to his diſciples, diſtinguiſhes 


| What ® he writes by divine commiſſion from what he 


delivers as his own judgment and private opinion, he 
condeſcends nevertheleſs to ſpeak as no way poſitive, 
or maſter of any abſolute criterion in the And 


in ſeveral ſubſequent + paſſages he expreſſes himſelf 


as under ſome kind of doubt how to judg or deter- 


mine certainly, Whether he writes by inſpiration | 


or otherwiſe.” He only © thinks he has the Spi- 


«« rit,” He “ is not ſure,” nor wou'd have us to 

depend on him as pofitive or certain in a * FL 

ſo nice diſcernment. . 
Tux holy founders and inſpir'd authors of our re- 

ligion requir'd not, it ſeems, ſo /?ri& an aſſent, or 

ſuch implicit faith in behalf of their original writings 


and revelations, as latter un-inſpir'd doctors, with- 


out the help of divine teſtimony, or any miracle on 


| their fide, have requir'd in behalf of their own com- 
ments and interpretations. The earlieſt and worſt of 


bereticks, dis faid, were thoſe call'd Gnoſticks, who | 


took their name from an audacious pretence to cer- 


tain knowledg and comprehenſion of the greateſt my- 


ery: of faith. If the molt dan ſtate of opi- 
nion was this dogmatical and preſumptuous ſort ; the 
ſafeſt, in all likelihood, muſt be the ſceptical and modeſt. 
THERE is nothing more evident than that our - 
ly RELLIG10N in its original conſtitution, was ſet ſo 
far apart from all philoſophy or refin'd ſpeculation, 


| that it ſeem'd in a manner diametrically oppos'd to 
it. A man might have been not only a ſceptict in 
all the controverted points of the academys, or | 
ſchools of learning, but even a perfect ffranger to all 


of this kind ; and yet compleat in his * faith, 


and worſhip. 


1 Cop... 5. 80, 1. ＋ 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
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Auons the polite heathens of the antient world, Ch. 2. 
theſe different provinces of religion and philoſophy \ NJ 


were upheld, we know, without the leaſt interfering 
with each other. If in ſome barbarous nations the 
- philoſopher and prieſt were join'd in one, tis obſerv= 
able that the myſterys, whatever they were, which 
ſprang from this extraordinary conjunction, were kept 
ſecret and undivulg'd. "Twas fatisfaction enough to 
= U if the initiated party preſerv d 
his reſpect and veneration for the tradition and wor- 
5 ur of the temple, by complying in every reſpect 
with the requiſite performances and rites of worſhip. 
No account was afterwards taken of the philoſophick 
faith of the proſelyte, or worſhipper. His opinions 
were left to himſelf, and he might philoſophize ac- 
_ cording to what forcign ſchool or ſect he Laney d. 
Even amongſt the cus themſelves, the SaDbbuczxx 
(a materialiſt, and denyer of the ſoul's immortality) 
was as well admitted as the PHari$EE ; who from 


the ſchools of PyTHacoraAs, PlAro, or other lat- 


ter philoſophers of Gax ECR, had learnt to reaſon 
upon immaterial ſubflances, „ and the natural immor- 
tality of fouls. 
*T1s no aſtoniſhing detection to free how faſt 
the world declin'd in “ wit and ſenſe, in manhood, 
reaſon, ſcience, and in every art, when once the Ro- 
MAN empire had prevail'd, and ſpread an univerſal 
tyranny and oppreſſion over mankind. Even the 
Romans themſelves, after the early ſweets of one 
peaceful and long reign, began to groan under that 
Yoke, of which they had been themſelves the im- 
poſers. How much more muſt other nations, and 
mighty citys, at a far diſtance, have abhor'd this 
_ tyranny, and deteſted their common ſervitude under 
a people who were a than mere 
ſlaves? 
Ir may be lock -d upon, no doubt, as providenti- 
al, that at this time, and in theſe circumſtances of 


1 vol. I. p. 149, &c. And in the preceding chapter, p. 45+ 
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Miſc. 2. the world, there ſhou'd ariſe ſo high an expectation 
of a divine deliverer ; and that from the eaſtern 
parts and confines of JuDEa the opinion ſhou'd 
ſpread it-ſelf of ſuch a deliverer to come, with 
Grange from heaven ſufficient to break that empire, 
which no earthly power remaining cou d be thought 
ſufficient to encounter. Nothing cou'd have better 
diſpos'd the generality of mankind, to receive the 
evangelical advice: whilſt they miſtook the news, 
as many of the firſt Chriſtians plainly did, and under- 
ſtood. the promiſes of a ME$$14s in this temporal 
ſenſe, with reſpect to his /econd coming, and ſudden 
reign here upon earth. 
* SUPERSTITION, in the mean while, cou'd not 
but naturally prevail, as miſery and ignorance in- 
cteas d. The Roman emperors, as they grew more 
barbarous, grew ſo much the more ſuperſtitious. The 
lands and revenues, as well as the numbers of the 
heathen prieſts grew daily. And when the ſeaſon 
came, that by means of a convert-emperor, the hea- 
then + church-lands, with an increaſe of power, be- 


Vol. I. p. go. And below, p. 64. 
+ How rich and vaſt theſe were, eſpecially in the lat- 
ter times of that empire, may be judg'd from what be - 
long'd to the ſingle order of ibe veſtals, and what we read 
of the revenues belonging to the temples of the Sun (as in 
the time of the monſter HELIOOGABZALVs) and of other 
donations by other emperors. But what may give us yet 
a greater idea of theſe riches, is, that in the latter heathen 
times, which grew more and more ſuperſtitious, the re- 
raining laws (or ſtatutes of Mort-main) by which men 
had formerly been with-held from giving away eſtates by 
will, or other-wiſe, to religious uſes, were repeal'd; and 
the heathen church left, in this manner, as a bottomleſs 
gulph and devouring receptacle of land and treaſure. ** Se- 
** natus-conſulto, & conſtitutionibus principum, haeredes 
inſtituere conceſſum eſt Apollinem Didy maeum, Dianam 
Epheſiam, matrem Deorum,” &c. Ulpianus poſt Cod. 
Theodoſ. p. gz. apud Marſh, 
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came transfer'd to the Chriſtian clergy, 'twas no Ch. 2. 


ST 


wonder if by ſuch riches and authority they were in WY 


no ſmall meaſure influenc'd and corrupted ; as may 
be gather'd even from the accounts given us of theſe 
matters by themſelves. 

WHEN, together with this, the ſchools of the an- 
tient * philoſophers, which had been long in their 
decline, came now to be diſſolv d, and their ſophi- 
ſtick teachers became eccleſiaſtical inſtructers; the 
un-natural union of re/igion and philoſophy was com- 
_ pleated, and the monſtrous product of this match ap- 

pear'd ſoon in the world. The odd exterior ſhapes 
of deitys, temples, and holy utenſils, which by the 
+ EGyyeT1an ſects had been formerly ſet in battel 
againſt each other, were now metamorphos'd into 


philoſophical forms and phantoms ; and, like flags 


and banners, diſplay'd in hoſtile manner, and borne 


offenſrvely, by one party againſt another. In former 


times thoſe barbarous nations above-mention'd were 


the ſole warriors in theſe religious cauſes ; but now 
the whole world became — when inſtead of 


ori and crocodiles, other enfigns were erected: 


when fophiſtical chimera's, crabbed notions, bom- 
baſtick phraſes, ſoleciſms, abſurditys, and a thou- 


ſand monſters of a ſcholaſtict brood, were ſet on foot, 
and made the ſubject of vulgar animoſity and diſpute. 
Hee firſt began that ſpirit of 5jgotry which broke 


This anſwers not amiſs to the modern pradtice and ex- 


| preſſion of making our ſoul our heir: giving to GoD what 


has been taken ſometimes with freedom enough from man : 


and conveying eſtates in ſach a manner in this world, as 
to make good intereſt of them in another. The reproach 


of the antient Satiri/t is at preſent out of doors. Tis no 


affront to religion now-a-days to compute its profits. And 
a man might well be accounted dull, who, in our preſent 
age, ſhou'd aſk the queſtion, Dicite, pontifices, in ſacro quid 
| facit aurum? Per. Sat. 2. See below, p. 64, and $9. in 
the notes, and 63. ibid, As above, p. 45. 


t Sup. p. 31, 38,36, 44. And Vo T. I. P. 236. in the notes. 
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Miſc. 2. out in a more raging manner than had been ever 
WW known before, and was leſs capable of temp and 


moderation than any ſpecies, form, or mixture of 
religion in the antient world. Myſteries which were 
_ heretofore treated with profound reſpec, and lay un- 
expos d to vulgar eyes, became publick and proſti- 
tute ; being enfore d with terrours, and urg'd with 
compulſion and violence, on the unfitted capacitys 
and apprehenſions of mankind. The very Fewi/h 
traditions, and cabaliſtict learning underwent this fate. 
That which was naturally the ſubject of profound 
ſpeculation and inquiry, was made the necei/ary ſub- 
ject of a ſtrict and abſolute aſſent. The a/legorical, 
»ythological account of ſacred things, was wholly in- 
verted. Liberty of judgment and expoſition taken 
away. No ground left for inquiry, ſearch, or medita- 
tion. No refuge from the dogmatical ſpirit let looſe. 
Every quarter was taken up ; every portion pre- 
poſſeſs d. All was redue d to“ article and proportion. 
Tuus a ſort of philoſophical ENTHUSIASM over- 
| ſpread the world. And BiGoTRyY (a f ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition hardly known before) took place in mens 
affections, and arm'd em with a new jealouſy againſt 
each other. Barbarous terms and idioms were eve- 
ry day introduc'd: monſtrous definitions invented 
and impos d: new ſchemes of faith erected from 
time to time; and hoſtilitys, the fierceſt imaginable, 
exercis'd on theſe occaſions. So that the Ex TH- 
 SIASM or ZEAL, Which was uſually ſhewn by man- 
Kind in behalf of their particular worſhips, and which 
for the moſt part had been hitherto defen/ive only, 
grew now to be univerſally of the ofen/rue kind. 


® Tnfra, p. 226, 7. in the notes. Et ſupra, p. 43. 
I Let any one who conſiders diſtinctly the meaning and 
force of the word BiGoTRY, endcavour to render it in 
either of the antient languages, he will find how peculiar 
a a paſſion it implies ; and how different from the mere af» 
ſection of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſtition. is | 
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IT MAY be expected of me perhaps, that being ch. 2. 
fall'n thus from remote antiquity to later periods, 1 


ſhou'd ſpeak on this occaſion with more than ordina- 
ry exactneſs and regularity, It may be urg'd againſt 
me, that I talk here, as at random, and without- 
book : negleQing to produce my authoritys, or con- 
tinue my quotations, according to the profeſsꝰd ſtile 
and manner in which I began this preſent chapter. But 
as there are many greater privileges by way of variati- 
on, interruption, and digreſſion, allow'd to us vri- 
ters of MISCELLANY; and eſpecially to ſuch as are 
commentatcrs apon other authors; I ſhall be content 
to remain myſterious in this reſpect, and explain my- 
ſelf no further than by a noted ffory ; which ſcems to 
ſute our author's purpoſe, and the preſent argument. 
_ 'T1s obſervable from holy writ, that the antient 
EPHES1AN worſhippers, however zealous or enthu- 
ſiaſtick they appear d, had only a defenſive kind of 
zeal in behalf of their ® temple ; whenever they 
thought in earneſt, it was brought i in danger. In 
the + tumult which happen'd in that city near the 
time of the holy Apoſtle's retreat, we have a remark- 
able inſtance of what our author calls a religious pa- 


* The magnificence and beauty of that temple, is well 
known to all who have form'd any idea of the antient 
Grecian arts and workmanſhip. It ſeems to me to be re- 
markable in our learned and elegant apoſtle, that tho an 
enemy to this mechanical ſpirit of religion in the Erxe- 
SANS; yet according to his known character, he accom- 
modates himſelf to their humour, and the natural turn of 
their ENTHUSIASM ; by writing to his converts in a kind 
of architeF-ſtile, and almoſt with a perpetual alluſion to 
building, and to that m2jeſty, order, and beanty, of which 

their temple. was a malter-piece. *"ETomoJownI:ivleg int 
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Eph. ch. ii. ver. 20, 


21, 22. And fo ch. iii. ver. 17, 18, &c. And ch. iv. ver. 16, 28+ 
T Act. Apoſt. chap. xix. Ver. 23. 
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Miſc. 2. nick. As little bigots as the people were, and as far 
from any ofen/ive zeal, yet when their eſtabliſh'd 


church came to be call'd in queſtion, we fee in what 
a manner their zcal began to operate. ** All with 
& one vice, about the ſpace of two hours, cried out, 
&« ſaying, Great is Diana of the Epheſians.” At 
the ſame time this aſſembly was ſo confus'd, that 


5 T the greater part knew not wherefore they were 


come together ; and conſequently cou'd not underſtand 
why their church was in any danger. But the Ex- 
' THUSIASM was got up, and a PANICK fear for the 
church had ſtruck the multitude. It ran into a po- 

ar rage or epidemical phrenzy, and was commu- 
nad, Pogo | expreſſes it) © by aſpect, 
4% or, as it were, by contact, or ſympathy.” 


IT muſt be confeſs'd, that there was beſides theſe 


motives a ſecret ſpring which forwarded this Ex- 
THUSIASM. For certain partys concern'd, men of 
craft, and ſtrictly united in intereſt, had been ſecret- 
ly call'd together, and told, Gentlemen! { (or 
&« Sirs!) ye know that by this myſtery, or craft, we 
© have our wealth. Ye ſee withal and have heard 
% that not only here at EruEs us, but almoſt thro- 


« out all As14, this PAUL has perſuaded and turned 


„ away many people, by telling them, They are no 
« real Gods who are figur'd, or wrought with hands : 
« ſo that not only this our craf? is in danger; but 
« alſo the temple itſelf. | | 
NoTHING cou'd be more moderate and wiſe, no- 


thing more agreeable to that magiſterial ſcience or 


policy, which our author“ recommends, than the 
behaviour of the town-clerk or recorder of the city, 
as he is repreſented on this occaſion, in holy writ. 


1 muſt confeſs indeed, he went pretty far in the uſe 
of this moderating art. He ventur'd to aſſure the 


| + AR. Apoſt. chap. xix. ver. 28, & 34. 


+ Act. Apoſt. ch. xix. ver. 32. | Letter of Enthuſ. 


Vor. I. p. 22. Act. Apoſt. ch. xix. ver. 25, &c, 
* Letter of Enthuſiaſm, Vol. I. 2? 12. &c. 
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<< tion of the image, which fell down from JurirkR! 
That theſe were facts undeniable : and that the 
* new ſect neither meant the pulling down of their 


% church, nor ſo much as offer d to blaſpheme or 


'« ſpeak amiſs of their Goddeſs.” 


TH1s, no doubt, was ſtretching the point ſuffi- 


ciently ; as may be underſtood by the event, in after 
time. One might perhaps have ſuſpected this record- 

er to have been himſelf 2 diſſenter, or at leaſt an oc- 
cafional conform il, who cou d anſwer ſo roundly for 
the new ſect, and warrant the church in being ſecure 
of damage, and out of all danger for the future. 
Mean while the tumult was appeas d: no harm befel 
the temple for that time. The new ſect acquieſc'd 
in what had been ſpoken on their behalf. They al- 


low'd the apology of the recorder. Accordingly 


the zeal of the heathen church, which was only de- 


fenſrve, gave way: and the new teligioniſts were 


proſecuted no further. | 
Hrn ro, it ſeems, the face of rerSECUTI- 
ox had not openly ſne wn it-ſelf in the wide world. 
"Twas ſufficient (ſecurity for every man, that he gave 
no diſturbance to what was publickly eſtabliſh d. But 
when offenſive zeal came to be diſcover d in one par- 
ty, the reſt became in a manner neceſſitated to be 


aggreſſors in their turn. They who obſerv'd, or had 


once expericnc'd this intolerating ſpirit, cou'd no 
longer tolerate on their part ®. And they who had 


Thus the'controverſy ſtood before the time of the 
emperor Jul iAx, when blood had been fo freely drawn, 
And crueltys ſo. frequently exchang'd not only between 

_ Chriſtian and Heathen, but between Chriſtian and Chriſt'- 


* 


| = after the moſt barbarous manner. What the zeal was 
of many early Chriſtians againſt the idolatry of the old 
heathen church (at that time the cſtabliſh'd one) may be 


' comprehended by any perſon who is ever fo ſlenderly 


vers d in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Nor can it be ſaid 
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one acquieſc'd in their antient Ch. 2. 
0 ip of the great Goddeſs, and in their tradi- 
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Miſc. 2. once exerted it over others, cou'd expect no better 
WV quarter for themſelves. So that nothing leſs than 


mutual extirpation became the aim and almoſt open 
ramen of cach religious ſociety. 


indeed of us moderns, that in the quality of goed Chri- 
ftians (as that character is generally underſtood) we are 
found either backward or ſcrupulous in aſſigning to perdi- 
tion ſuch wretches as we pronounce guilty of idolatry. The 
name idolater is ſufficient excuſe for almoſt any kind of 
inſult againſt the perſon, and much more againſt the wor- 
ſhip of ſuch a miſ-believer. The very word Chriſtian is in 
common language us'd for man, in oppoſition to brute- 
beaſt, without leaving ſo much as a middle place for the 
poor beathen or pagan : who, as the greateſt beaſt of the 
two, is naturally doom'd to maſſacre, and his Gods and 
temples to fracture and demoliſhment. Nor are we ma- 


ſters of this paſſion, even in our beſt humour. The French 


poet (we ſee) can with great ſucceſs, and general applauſe, 


exhibit this primitive zeal even on the publick ſtage : Po- 
LYEUCTE. Ad II. Sc. 6. 


Ne perdons plus de temps, le ſacrifice eſt pret, 
Allons y du tray Dieu foutenir Pinteret, 
Allens feuler aux pies ce Fondre ridicule 
Dont arme un bois pourri ce Peuple trop crecule ; 
Allaus en cclairer Paveuglement fatal, 
Allons briſer ces Dieux de Pierre & de Metal: 
 Abandonons nos jours a cette ardeur cclefte, 
Faifons triompber Dien; qu'il diſpsſe du reſte. 

I ſhov'd ſearce have mention d this, but that it came in- 
to my mind how ill a conſtruction ſome people have endea- 
vour'd to make of what our author, ſtating the caſe of 
heathen and Chriſtian perſecution, in his Letter of Entbd- 
fraſm, has ſaid concerning the emperor JUL1an., It was 


m more indeed than had been ſaid of that virtuous and 1 


gellant emperor by his greateſt enemys; even by thoſe 


who (to the ſhame of Chriſtianity) boaſted of his having 


been moſt infolently affronted on all occaſions, and even 
treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by one of his Chriſtian ſoldiers. | 
As for ſuch authors as theſe, ſhou'd I cite them in their 
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| An this extremity, it might well perhaps have been Ch. 
eſteem'd the happieſt wiſh for mankind, that one of * 
theſe contending partys of incompatible religioniſts 


proper invective ſlile and faint-like phraſe, they wou'd 
make no very agreeable appearance, eſpecially in miſcel- 
lanys of the kind we have here undertaken. But a letter 
of that elegant and witty Emperor, may not be improperly 
plac'd among our citations, as a pattern of his humour 
and genius, as well as of his principle and ſentiments, on 
this occaſion. JuL1an's Epiſtles, numb. 32. 
JULIAN to the BOSTRENS. 
„ ſbou'd have thought, indeed, that the Galilacan 
* leaders won'd bave cſteem'd themſelves mere indebted to 
me, than to bim who preceded me in the adminiſtration 
* of the empire. For in bis time, many of them ſuſ- 
« fer'd exile, perſecution, and impriſonment. Multitudes 
* thoſe whom in their religion they term hereticks, 
e were put to the fword. Inſomuch that in Samoſata, Cy- 
» zicum, Paphlagonia, Bichynia, Galatia, aud many other 
„ countrys, whole towns were level d with the earth. The 
« juſt reverſe of this has been obſerv'd in my time. The ex- 
** tiles have been recall d, and the proſerib'd reſtor d to the 
lawful poſſeſſion of their eſtates. But to that beight of ju- 
« ry and diſtraftion are this people arriv'd, that being no long - 
er allow'd the privilege to tyronnize over one another, or 
| * perſecute either their own ſeftarys, or the religious of the 
lawful church, they ſwell with rage, and leave no tone 
y * unturu'd, no opportunity un imply d, of raijing tumults and 
nn. | * edition. 30 little regard bave they to true piety ; fo lit- 
a> ile obedience to our laws and con/litutions ; bowever bumane, 
of | * and talerating. For ſtill do we determine and ſteduily re- 
pj. | ** ſolve, never to ſuſſer one of them to be draws involuntarily 
as | * to our altars. ** 41 for the mere people, indeed, they 
nd | * appear driven to theſe riats and ſeditions by thoſe among jt 
oſt | ** them whom they call CLERICKS : who are now inrag'd 
ing * to find themſelves reſirain'd in the uſe of their farmer power 
en | and intemperate rule. They can no longer aft the na- 
ors. | ** giſtrate or civil judg, nar aſſume authority to make people's 
ir | * wills, ſupplant relations, poſſeſs themſelves of ether mens 
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Miſc. 2. ſhou'd at laſt prevail over the reſt ; ods. 
WV verfal and abſolute power to * determine orthodoxy,, 


and make that opinion effectually catholick, which in; 
« patrimonys, and by ſpecious pretences transfer all into their 


_ this publick zpicT, to forewarn the people of this ſort, - 
+ that they raiſe no more commotions, nor gather in @ riotous- 
manner about their ſeditions CLERICKS, in defiance of the 
* magiſtrate, who has been inſulted and in danger of being 
'« ſton'd by theſe incited robbles. In their congregations they 
* may, n0:withſtauding, aſſemble as they pleaſe, and croud a- 
* bout their leaders, performing worſhip, receiving dofirine, 
* and praying, according as they are by them taught and con- 
* dufted: but if with any tendency to ſedition ; let tbem be- 
ware bow they hearken, or give aſſent ; and remember, "tis 
e their peril, if by theſe means they are ſecretly wrought up 
* to matiny and infurreflion. ® Live, therefore, in peace and 
« quictneft! neither ſpitefully oppoſing, or injurizuſly treating 


« own poſſeſſion. . Fur this reaſon I bave thought fit, by 


„ one another. You miſguided people of the new way, le- 


wall, on your fide! And you of the antient and. eftadlifked 
* church, injure not your neighbours and ſellow-citizens, who 
gare enthuſiaſtically led away, in ignorance and miſtake, ra- 
tiber than with deſign or malice ! 'Tis by D1scounss and 
„ REASON, nof by blows, inſults, or violence, that men are 
" to be inform'd of truth, and cunuinc d of error. Again 
« therefore and again I enjoin and charge the zealous follow 
we Awe: ov 0s emu acute 
„ the Galilacan people.” . | 

Thus the generous and mild emperor ; vhem'we nay 
indeed call heathen, but not ſo juſtly apoſtate: fince being. 
at different times of his youth, transfer d to diſſerens ſchools 


or univerſities, and bred under tutors of each religion, as | 


well beathen as Chriſtian ; he happen'd, when of full age, 
to make his choice (tho very unfortunately) in the form- 
er kind, and adher'd to the antient religion of his country 
and forefathers. See the ſame emperor's letters to AR - 
' TABIUS, numb. 7. and to HEcEBOLUS, numb. 43. and 
to the people of Alexandria, numb. 10. See VOL. I. * 17. 
© _— pag. 233. 
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their particular ar judgment had the beſt right to that Ch. 2. 
denomination. ug thus by force of maſſacre and 
deſolation, peace in worſhip, and civil unity by help 
of the ſpiritual, might be preſum'd in a fair way of 
being reſtor'd to mankind. 
1 $HALL conclude with obſerving how ably the 
Ro MAN -Chriſtian, and once catholick church, by 
the aſſiſtance of their converted ꝰ emperors, procced- 
ed in the eſtabliſhment of their growing hierarchy, 
They conſider'd wiſely the various ſuper/titions and 
enthufiaſms of mankind; and prov'd the different 
kinds and force 2 a - g contra- 
rietys of human they knew to - 
bend in their political mode] and fubſerviear y Rem 
of divinity. They knew how to make advantage 
| both from the high ſpeculations of p4;/ofophy, and 
the groſſeft ideas of vulgar ignorance. They ſaw 
there was nothing more different than that ExTHU- 
$1A$M Which ran upon ſprritualr, according to the 
+ ſimpler views of the divine exiſtence, and bat 
which ran upon ꝗ external proportions, magnificence 
of ſtructures, ceremonys, proceſhons, quires, and 
thoſe other harmonys which captivate the eye and 
ear. On this 88 even added to this latter 
kind, and diſplay d religion in a yet more gorgeous 
habit of temples, ſtatues, paintings, veſtments, copes, 
miters, purple, and the cathedral pomp. With 
theſe arms they cou'd ſubdue the victorious Got hi, 
and ſecure themſelves in ATTILA ||, when their 
Cxsarxs fail d chem. 


Vol. I. p. go. Sapre, p. 36, 37. 
f Vor. II. p. 276, 77. | i Supra, p. 32. 
{| When this victorious ravager was in full march to 
Ron, St. Lon (the then pope) went out to meet 
bim in ſolemn pomp. The Goth was ſtrack with the ap- 
pearanee, obey d the prieſt, and retir'd inſtantly with 
his whole army in a panict fear; alledging that among 
the reſt of the pontifical train, he had ſeen one of an ex- 
traordinary form, who threaten'd him with death, if be 
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Miſc. 2. The truth is, tis but a vulgar ſpecies of EV ru⁰ 
suis, which is mov'd chiefly by ew and ceremo- 


ed ceremonial dutys. And then, indeed “, they 


ny, and wrought upon by calices and candles, robes, 
and figur'd dances. Yet this, we may believe, was 
look'd upon as no flight ingredient of devotion in 
thoſe days; ſince, at this hour, the manner is found 
to be of conſiderable efficacy with ſome of the de- 


vout amongſt our-ſclves, who paſs the leaſt for ſuper- Z 
fitious, and are reckon d in the number of the po- 


lite This the wiſe hierarchy duly pre-pon- 
derating ; but being ſatisfy d withal that there were 
other tempers and hearts which cou'd not ſo eaſily be 
captivated by this exteriour allurement, they aſhgn'd 


another part of religion to proſelytes of another cha- 


racter and complexion, who were allow'd to 
on a quite different bottom; by the inward way of 
contemplation, and divine love. | 

Tu v are indeed ſo far from being jealous of mere 
ENTHUSIASM, or the exfatict manner of devotion, 
that they allow their nyſtict to write and preach in 


the moſt rapturous and ſeraphick ſtrains. They ſuffer 

them, in a manner, to ſuperſede all external worſhip, 

and triumph over outward forms; till the refin'd reli- 
go roceed fo far as either exprefly or ſeeming- 
* 


to diſſuade the practice of the vulgar and eſtabliſn - 


check the ſuppos'd exorbitant EXTHUSIA SM, which 
wou'd prove dangerous to their 4jerarchal ſtate. 
Ir modern vin, prophecys, and dreams, charms, 


miracles, exorciſms, and the reſt of this kind be com- 
| prehended in that which we call FanaT1ci$sM or 


SUPERSTITION ; to this ſpirit, they allow a full 


| did not inſtantly retire. Of this important encounter 
there arc in St. PerER's churck, in the Patican, and elſe- 


where, at RoMe, many fine ſculptures, paintings, and 


_ repreſentations, deſervedly made, in honour of the miracle. 


® Witneſs the caſe of MoLinos, and of the pious, 
worthy and ingenious Ale FENELON, now archbilhop of 


Camiray. 
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career; whilſt to ingenious writers they afford the Ch. 2. 
ſiberty, on the * gags” manner, to cal. 
in queſtion theſe ſpiritual feats perform'd in mona - 
{terys, or up and down by their mendicant or itine- 
rant prieſts, and ghoſtly miſhonarys. 
TH1s is that antient hierarchy, which in reſpect 
bol its firſt foundation, its policy, and the conſiſtency 
of its whole frame and conſtitution, cannot but ap- 
pear in ſome reſpect auguſt and venerable, even in 
ſuch as we do not uſually eſteem weak eyes. Theſe 
are the ſpiritual conquerors, who, like the firſt Cz- - 
s ARS, from ſmall beginnings, cſtabliſh'd the founda- 
tions of an almoſt univerſal monarchy. No wonder 
if at this day the immediate view of this hierarchal 
reſidence, the city and court of Roms, be found to 
have an extraordinary effect on foreigners of other 
latter churches. No wonder if the amaz'd ſurvey- 
ors are for the future ſo apt either to conceive the 
| Horrideſt averſion to all prieſtly goverament ; or, on 
tze contrary, to admire it, ſo far as even to wiſh a 
coaleſcence or reunion with this antient mother-church. 
Ix reality, the exerciſe of power, however arbi- 
trary or deſpotick, ſeems leſs intolerable under ſuch a 
ſpiritual ſovereignty, ſo extenſive, antient, and of ſuch 
a long ſucceſſion, than under the petty tyrannys and 
mimical politys of ſome new pretenders. The former 
may even * perſecute with a tolerable grace: the lat- 
ter, who would willingly derive their authority from 
the former, and graft on their ſucceſſive right, muſt 
neceſſarily make a very aukward figure. And whillt 
they ſtrive to give themſelves the ſame air of inde- 
pendency on the civil magiſtrate; whilſt they affect 
the ſame authority in government, the ſame gran- 
dure, magnificence, and pomp in worſhip, they raiſe 
the higheſt ridicule, in the eyes of thoſe who have 
real diſcernment, and can diſtinguiſh eriginals from 


+ © imitatores, feroum pecus ! 


„Ifta, p. 77. 7 Horat. lib. 1. ep. 19. 
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MisCELLANEOUS 


CHAP. i. 


Of the force of humour in religion. — Suppert 
of our author's argument in his eſſay on the 
freedom of wit and raillery. — Ze ar diſcuſs'd. 
Spiritual ſurgeons : executioners : carvers, 


— Original of human ſacrifice. — Exhilara- 
tion religion. Various aſpects, From out- 
ward cauſes. 


HE celebrated its of the M1$CELLANARI- 
| AN race, the effay-writers, caſual diſcourſers, 
5, meditation-founders, and others 


FAA 


peculiar advantage, That they follow the variety 
1 of NATURE.” And in ſuch à climate as ours, 

COR ON SR In. We i and 
ert, fam d for other mutabilitys, are particularly 
noted for the variableneſs and inconſtancy of oue 


weather. And if our taſte in letters be found an- 


ſwerable to this temperature of our climate; tis cer- 


tain a writer muſt, in our account, be the more va- 


laable in his kind, as he can agreeably ſurprixe his 
reader, by ſudden —_ and tranſports, from 
one extreme to 

WERE 1 
liſh, and the apparent deference paid to thoſe ge- 
nius's who are ſaid to elevate and ſurprize ; the au- 


thor of theſe m1scELLAanys might, in all probability, 


be afraid to entertain his reader with this multifari- 


ous, complex, and deſultory kind of reading. *Tis | 


certain, that if we conlider the beginning and pro- 
ceſs of our preſent work, we ſhall find ſufficient va- 
riation in it. From a profeſs'd levity, we are laps'd 
into a ſort of gravity unſutable to our manner of ſet - 


ting out. We have ſteer d an adventurous courſe, 


| befits us to retire under the lee - ſhote, and 


RerLlEcTIONS. 
and ſcem newly come out of a ſtormy and rough 


'Tis time indeed we ſhou'd enjoy a calm, and inſtead Ws 


of expanding our fails before the ſwelling wg 
ply our 


cars in a ſmooth water. 
Tis the phil: ſopher, orator, or the 
whom we may compare to th orator, or the For 
which launches out into the wide fea, and with a 
| proud motion infults the encountering ſurges, We 
 BSSAY-writers, are of the ſmall-craft,. or galley- 
lind. We move chiefly by ſtarts and bounds; ac- 
cording as our motion is by frequent intervals re- 
new'd, We have no great adventure in view; nor 
can tell certainly whither we are bound. We un- 
dertake no mighty voyage by help of ſtars or com- 
; but row from creek to creek, keep up a coalt- 
ing 3 and are fitted only for fair weather and | 
a þ 
Harrer — jt in fiir us: in partiavlar, that 
having finiſh'd our courſe of xuTHV3 nen, and pur- 
ſu'd our author into his ® /econd. treatiſe, we are 
to, at laſt, oblig'd to turn towards: re» 
flections, and have ſuch ſubjecti in view, as muſt na- 
turally reduce us to a more familiar ſtile, Wir 
and Humove (the profeſs'd ſubject of the treatiſe 
E eee 
pois d We might 
now perhaps do beſt, to lay aſide the gravity of trig 
argument, and reſume the way of chat ; which, thro 
averſion to a 3 IN 
ordinary ſatisfaction. 
fick (we know) 2 
4 And an abundancy of 
| forc'd inſtruction, and folemn counſel, may have 


55 | made men foll as averſe to any thing derer d with 


5 vn ir of high-wjſdem dfn, clpecull if x be 


e e the bee of 99 and Hama, 
n 5 


Mi1i$sCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. ſo bigh as to be ſet above all human art of reaſoning, 
aul even above reaſor itſelf, | in the account of its 


ſublime diſpenſers. 
How EVA, fince it may be objected to us by 


certain formaliſts of this for „That we can prove 


% nothing duly without proving it in orm: we 
may for once condeſcend to their demand; ſtate our 
caſe formally ; and divide our ſubject into parts, af- 
rer the preciſe manner, and according to juſt * 
and method. 

Ov purpoſe, a being to defend an au- 
thor who has been charg'd as too preſumptuous for 
introducing the way of wir and nono into 
8 ve hal cadenronr to make * 


17. Tuar wir and HUMOUR are corroborative | 
of religion, and promorive of true faith. 
aa), THAT they are us'd as proper means of this 


9 A witty and 
good-humour'd religion. 
Anon the carlieſt 


22 a club of three 'or four 


be upon a travelling adventure, and came to a coun- 


try, where they were told for certain, they ſhou'd 
find the worſt entertainment, as well as the worſt 


roads imaginable. One of the n, who 
fant ind cranctd fr bind , faid flight- 


ly and without any ſeeming deſign, ** That the belt 
** expedient for them in this extremity wou d be to 
«6 keep themſelves in high humour, and endeavour 


* to commend every thing which the place _ 


*.cd.” The other gentlemen immediately t 


the hint; but, as it happen'd, kept ſilence, 2400 


of my youth, 1 
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aten. 

Bz1xG enter d into the difacd country, in which 
they without the leaſt complaint; twas 
remarkable, that if by great chance they came to 
any tolerable bit of 2 or any ordinary proſpect, 
they fail d not to ſay ſomething or other in its praiſe, 
and wou'd light often on ſuch pleaſant fancys and 
| 20000000 000000 


Wuen the greateſt 
ſpent, and our gentlemen arriv'd where they intend- 
ed to take their quarters, the firſt of em who made 
wi af tote n 
commended it with ſuch an air of ance, and in 
ſuch likely expreſſions of approbation, that the o- 
thers came inſtantly over to his opinion, and con- 
— c 

own. 


Maxy ingenious reaſons were given for the ſeve- 


71 
the ſubje&t over, and took no farther notice of what Ch. 3. 


. 


part of the day was thus 


ral add taſtes and looks of things, which were pre- 


ſented to em at table. Some meats were whole- 
« fom : others of a bigh taſte : others according 


* ro the 2 of eating in this or that foreign 


* country.” Every diſh had the flavour of ſome ce- 
lebrated receit in cookery. And the wine, and other 
| liquors, had, in their turn, the advantage of being 
treated in the ſame elegant ſtrain. In- ſhort, our 


gentlemen eat and drank heartily, and took up ih 


their indifferent fare ſo well, that 'twas apparent 


they had wrought upon themſelves to believe they 


were tolerably well ſerv'd. 

THEik ſervants, in the mean time, having laid 
no ſuch plot as this againſt themſelves, kept to their 
ſenſes, 0 Ke. «© That their maſters had 
« certainly loſt theirs, For how elſe cou'd they 


* ſwallow ſo contentedly, and take all for good | 


„ which was ſet before em?“ 
Hap i to deal with a malicious reader; he might 


PET'S abr Sum this For of my tra- 


M1$CELLANEOUS 
2. velling friends, that 1 intended to repreſent 


it as an 


ee ople to perſuade themſelves into 


what 


opinion or they pleas'd. But it can ne- 
ver ſurely be 


that of perverting their own judgment, 
— to their REASON. They 
that an attempt of this kind, ſhou'd it — 


eee 


their humour, or their paſſion ; 'tis no extraordina- 
ry caſe to ſee em enter into ſuch a plot as this a- 
gait their on underſtandings, and endeavour 
all poſkble means to perſuade both themſelves 


| i concern 7. 6 
ſmall Inter or concern with men, to believe what 
an ſinee in the caſe of diſ- 


ves of the truth of any flattering impoſture. 


Nor is it un-uſual to find men ſucceſsful in this 


endeavour + as, among other inſtances, may appear 
by the many fins faiths or opinions, however 
„Which, age after age, 
ig oth been rais'd on the foundation of 
miracles and pretended commiſſions from heaven. 


Theſe have been as generally eſpous d ami yaſhonate- | 


t, that men of true judgment 
and exderflanding ſhou'd ſet about ſuch a taſk as 


wel cal 


- S In LL A 


and can officiouſly endeavour to perſuade 


n _— 


— 


* — 
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ly cheriſh'd as the greateſt truths and moſt certain Ch. 3. 
revelations. Tis hardly to be ſuppos d that ſuch Crow 


combinations ſhou'd be form'd, and forgerys erected 
with ſuch ſucceſs and prevalency over the underſtand- 
ings of men, did not they themſelves co-operate, of 
their own accord, towards the impoſture, and ſhew, 
% That by a good will and hearty defire of believ- 
« ing, they had in reality a confiderable hand in the 
« deceit.” = 
Tis certain that in a country, where AIT has, 
for a long time, gone by inheritance, and opinions 
Are entail d by /aw, there is little room left for the 
vulgar to alter their perſuaſion, or deliberate on the 
choice of their religious belief. Whenſoever a go- 
vernment thinks fit to concern it · ſelf with mens 2pi- 
niont, and by its abſolute authority impoſe any par- 
ticular belief, there is none perhaps ever ſo ndiculous 
or monſtrous in which it needs doubt of having good 
ſucceſs. This we may ſee thoroughly effected in 
certain countrys, by a ſteddy policy, and ſound ap- 
plication of puniſhment and reward : with the aft. 
| ance of particular courts erected to this end; pecu- 
liar methods of juſtice ; peculiar magiſtrates and of- 
Fecers ; proper inqueſts, and certain wholeſom ſeve- 
ritys, not ſlightly adminiſter'd, and play'd with (as 
certain triflers propoſe) but duly and properly in- 
forc'd; as is abſolutely requiſite to this end of ſtrict 
_ conformity, and unity in one and the ſame profeſſion, 
and manner of worſhip. . 3 | 
Bur ſhou'd it happen to be the rxurn it-ſelf 
which was thus effectually propagated by the means 
ve have deſcrib'd ; the very nature of ſuch mean: 
can, however, allow but little honour to the propa- 
gators, and little merit to the diſciples and believers, 
Tis certain that MAHOMETANISM, PAGANISM, 
Jupais u, or any other BELIEF may ſtand, as 
well as the truef}, upon this foundation. He who 
d now an orthodox CnRISsTIAx, wou'd by vimtuz 
of ſuch a diſcipline have been iofallibly as true a 
e 
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Miſc. 2. MU$SULMAN, or as errant a HERETICK H; had bis 


WV birth happen'd in another place. 


mitted, and a 
this caſe, I will preſume to ſay, * That whatever © 


Fo this reaſon there can be no ee belief 
but where com ariſon is allow'd, examination per- 


cere toleration eltabliſh'd. And in 


« BELIEF is once eſpous d or countenanc'd by the 
10 222 it will have a ſufficient advantage; 
* without any help from force or menaces on ont 
« hand, or extraordinary favour and partial treat- 


«© ment on the other.” If he zELIieF be in 
| meaſure conſonant to truth and reaſon, it will find 


as much favour in the eyes of mankind, as truth and 
reaſon need deſire. Whatever difficultys there may 
be in any particular ſpeculations or myſterys belong- 


| ing to it; the better ſort of men will endeavour to 


= em over. They will believe (as our * author 
ys) to the full firetch of their xz as on, and add 
ſpurs to their FAITH, in order to be the more ſaci- 
able, and conform the better with what their intereſſ, 
in conjunction with their good-bumour, inclines them 
to receive as credible, and 3 as their * 


duty and devotional taſk. 


HERE it is that GOOD HUMOUR will natu 


take place, and the hoſpitable diſpoſition of our tra- 


velling friends above · recited will eaſily transfer it» 
ſelf into religion, and operate in the ſame manner 


. with reſpec to the effabli/h'd faith (however mira - 
- culous or incomprehenſible) under a tolerating, mild, 


and gentle government. 
EvErY one knows, indeed, that by HERESY 


is underſtood a ſtubboraneſs in the will, not a de- 
fect merely in the underſtanding. On this account 


tis impoſhble that an honeſt and good-humour'd man 


ſhou'd be a ſchiſmatichor. beretict, and affect to ſe. 
parate „„ or 


without ſevere provecation. 


To be purlu'd by perty INQUISITORS 3 10 be 


| © Letter of Entbuſiaſi, Vor. I. p. 44. 
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threaten'd with puni/hment, or penal laut; to be Ch. 3. 
mark'd out as dangerous and ſuſpected; to be raid... 


a in high places, with all the ſtudy d wit and art of 


calumny ; are indeed ſufficient provocations to i 


hromour, and may force people to divide, who at firſt 
had never any ſuch intention. But the virtue of 
good humour in RELIG10N is ſuch, that it can even 
reconcile perſons to a belief, in which they were ne- 
ver bred, or to which they had conceiv d a former 
prejudice. 


From theſe conſiderations we cannot but of courſe 


| conclude, ** That there is nothing ſo ridiculous in 


« reſpe of policy, or ſo wrong and odious in re- 
« ſpe& of common humanity, as a moderate and 


& half-way ptexSECUTION.” It only frets the ſore; 


it raiſes the z//-humour of mankind ; excites the 
keener ſpirits ; moves indignation in beholders ; ; and 
fows the very ſeeds of ſchiſm in mens boſoms. A 
reſolute and bold-fac'd rexstCUTION leaves no 
ume or ſcope for theſe engendring diſtempers, or 
humours. le does the work at once; 


in. ſurgery, 
putation, what a — . hand wou'd make worſe 
and worſe, to the perpetual ſufferance and miſery of 


the patient. 
- In there be on earth a proper way to render the 
molt facred truth ſuſpected, dis by ſupporting it with 
threats, and pretending to ferriß people into the 
belief of it. This is a fort of daring mankind in a 

cauſe where they know themſelves ſuperiour, and 
out of reach. The weakeſt mortal finds within him- 


&lf, that tho he may be 2ut-witted and deluded, he 


enn never be fore'd in what relates to his opinion or 


aſſent. And there are few men ſo ignorant of hu- 
man nature, and of what they hold in common with 


| Heir kind, as nor to-comprehend, * That where 


+ great vehemence is ex preſs'd by any-one in what 


relates ſolely to K 'tis ſeldom without ſome 


** private intereſt of hit own. 
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Ix common matters of diſpute, the angry diſpu- 
tant makes the beſt cauſe to appear the worſt. A 


clown once took a fancy to hear the Latin diſputey 


of doctors at a univerſity. He was aſk'd what plea- 
fure he cou'd take in viewing ſuch combats, when 

he cou'd never know ſo much as which of the partys 
had the better. For that matter, reply'd the 
% c/own, I a'n't ſuch a fool neither, but I can ſee 


«« who's the firſt that puts t'other into a paſſion,” 


Nature her-ſcif dictated this leſſon to the clown; 
That he who had the better of the argument, 
« wou'd be eaſy and well-humour'd : but he who 


* was unable to ſupport his cauſe by reaſon, wou'd 


% naturally loſe his temper, and grow violent.” 
_ Wexx two travellers agreed to tell their ſtory ſe- 


parate in publick : the one being a man of ſincerity, 


but þ-/itive and dogmatical ; the other leſs ſincere, 
but eaſy and g29d-bumour'd : tho it happen'd that 
the accounts of this latter gentleman were of the 
more miraculous fort; they wou'd yet ſooner gain 


belief, and be more far receiv'd by man- 


kind, than the ſtrongly aſſerted relations and vehe - 
ment narratives of the other ferce defender of the | 
rruth, | 


Tur GOOD HUMOUR is a chief cauſe of 


compliance, or acquieſcence in matters of ſaitb, may 


be prov'd from the very /þirit of thoſe, whom we 
y call cazTicxs. Tis a known preven- 


uon againſt the gentlemen of this character; · That 


40 they arte generally ill-bumour'd, and ſplenetick.” 


The world will needs have it, that their ſpleen di - 


ſturbs em. And 1 mult confeſs I- think the world | 


in general to be ſo far right in this conceit, that 
tho all critics perhaps are not neceſſarily ſplenetict: 


all ſplenetic people (whether naturally ſuch, or made 


ſo, by ill uſage) have a neceſſary propenſity to cri- 
83 When men are cafy in themſelves, 

they let others remain ſo; and can readily comply 
with what ſeems plauſible, and is thought conducing 
to the quiet or good correſpondence of mankind. 
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They ſtudy to raiſe no difficultys or doubts, And Ch. 3. 
in religious affairs, tis ſeldom, that they are known ? 


forward to entertain ill thoughts or ſurmiſes ; whilſt 
they are unmoleſted. But if diſturb'd by groundleſs 
araignments and ſuſpicions, by unneceſſary invectives, 
and bitter declamations, and by a contentious quar- 


relſom aſpect of religion; they — _ criticks, 
and begin to queſtion every thing. ATi of — of 


tir riſes with the 11. — — eg = 

men thus diſeas'd and thrown out of — oe — 
is to ſind fault, cenſure, unravel, confound, and leare 
nothing without exception and controverfy. 


THE$E are the ſcepticks or ſcrupuliſts, 10 | 


whom there is ſuch a clamour rais d. Tis evident, 
in the mean while, that the very alamour it · ſelf, join- 
ed with the uſual menaces and ſhew of force, is 1 
which chiefly raiſes this ſceptical ſpirit, and helps to 
multiply the number of theſe inquiſitive and i. bu- 


mour'd CxiTicks, Mere threats, without power 


of execution, are only exaſperating and provocative. 


They“ who are malters of the carnal as well as 
| ſpiritual weapons, may apply each at their pleaſure, 
and in what proportion they think neceſſary. But 
where the magiſtrate an ſteddily to reſerve his 


faſces for his own pr province, and keep the 


tis in vain for — pretenders to take ſuch ma- 
giſterial airs. It can then only become them to 


brandiſh ſuch arms, when they have ſtrength enough 
to make the magiſtrate reſign his office, and become 


proveſt or executioner in their ſervice, —— 


 Snov'y any one who happens to read theſe kees, 
perceive in himſelf a riſing animoſity againſt the au- 
thor, for aſſerting thus zealouſly the notion of a re- 
ligious liberty, and mutual toleration ; tis wiſh'd 
that he wou'd maturely deliberate on the cauſe of 
his diſturbance 17 —ç Wou'd he deign to 
look narrowly 1 into himſelf, he wou'd undoubtedly 


'® Supra, pag. 67. 
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out of other hands, 
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Miſc. 2. find that it is not 2241 for religion or the truth; | 
WV which moves him on this occaſion. For had he hap- 


pen'd to be in a nation where he was no conform iſt, 
nor had any hope or expectation of obtaining the pre- 
cedency for his «wn manner of worſhip, he wou'd 
have found nothing pre 
of indulgence. Tis a fact indiſputable, that whatever 
ſe& or religion is undermoſt, tho it may have per- 
ſecuted at any time before; yet as ſoon as it begins 
to ſuffer perſecution in its turn, it recurs inſtantly to 
the principles of MODERATION, and maintains this 
our plea for complacency, fociableneſs, and Go 
HUMOUR i religion. The myſtery therefore of 
this animoſity, or riſing indignation of my devout 


and zealous reader, is only this; That being de- 


% voted to the intereſt of a party already in poſ- 
* ſeſſion or expectation of the temporal advantages 
 «« annex'd to a particular belief; he fails not, as a 
« zealous party-man, to look with jealouſy on eve- 
« ry unconformable opinion, and is ſure to juſtify 
„ thoſe means which he thinks proper to prevent 
its growth.” He knows that if in matters of re- 
_= believes amiſs, tis at his own peril, 
cpinion damns; vice certainly does as much. Yer 
into bimpelf, that he has no ſuch furious concern for 
the ſecurity of mens morals, nor any ſuch violent 
reſentment of their vices, when they ace ſuch as no- 


_ 
i aa for ics 6 — —— 
this occaſion, is not from pure ZEAL, but private 
* INTEREST, and worldly EMULATION.” 


COME we now (as authentick rhetoricians ex- 


preſs themſelves) to our ſecond lead: which we 


ſhou'd again ſubdivide into fr ffs and ſeconds, but that 


this manner of carving is of, late days grown much 


out of faſhion. | 
| _ *Twas the cuſtom of our anceſtors, perhaps as 


long ſince as the days of our hoſpitable king An- 


in this our doctrine 


incommode him. And from hence it will be 


uo wo W, , 
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THUR, to have nothing ſerv'd at table but what was Ch. 3. 


intire and — 'Twas a whole boar, or ſo Www 


lid ox which made the feaſt. The figure of the a- 
nimal was preſerv'd intire, and the difſeftion made 
in form by the appointed tarver, à man of might as 
well as profound craft and notable dexterity; who 
was ſeen erect, with goodly mein and action, di 
playing heads and members, dividing according to 
art, and diſtributing his fubjeA-matrer into preper 
parti, ſutable to the ſtomachs of thoſe he ſervd. 
In latter days tis become the faſhion to eat with lda 
ceremony and method. Every-one chuſes ts carte 
for bimtalf. The learned manner of diſſection is ou 
of requeſt; and a certain method of cookery has 
been 1 3 by which the anatomical ſcience 
of the table is intirely ſet aGde. Ragouts and fri- 
caſſees are the reigning diſhes, in which every thing 
is ſo diſmember'd and thrown out of all order and 
form, that no part of the maſs can properly be clave 
ed, or diſtinguiſh'd from another. 

FASH1ON is indeed a powerful miſtreſs, and by 
her ſingle authority has ſo far degraded the carving 
method and uſe of ſolids, even in — and writ- 
ing, that our religious paſtors themſelves have many 
of em chang'd their manner of di to us 
their ſpiritual food. They have quirted their ſub- 
ſtantial ſervice, and uniform diviſion into parts and 
under-parts; and in order to become faſhionable, 
they have run into the more ſavoury way of learned 
ragout and medley. Tis the unbred orator alone, 
who preſents his clowniſh audience with a divifible- 
diſcourſe. The elegant court-divine exhorts in 
MISCELLANY, and is aſham'd to bring his rue . 
and three's before a faſhionable aflembly. 
 Shov'p I therefore, as a mere miſcellanarian 
or eſſay - writer, forgetting what 1 had premis d, be 
found to drop @ head, and loſe the connecting thred 

of my preſent diſcourſe; the caſe perhaps wou'd not 
be ſo prepoſterous. For fear however leſt 1 ſhou'd 
be charg'd fer being worſe than wy word, I ſhall 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 2. endeavour to ſatisfy my reader, by purſuing my me- 
bad propos d: if peradventure he can call to mind, 


what that method was. Or if he cannot, the mat- 
ter is not ſo very important, but he may ſafely pur- 
ſue his ceading, without farther trouble, 

To proceed, therefore. Whatever means or me- 
thods may be employ'd at any time in maintaining or 
propagating à religious belief already current and e- 
ſtabiſh'd, tis evident, that the firſt beginnings muſt 
hare been founded in that natural complacency, and 
cob HUMOUR, Which inclines to truſt and confi- 
&nce in mankind. Terrours alone, tho accompa- 
1y'd with miracles and prodigys of whatever kind, 
are not capable of raifing that ſincere faith and ab- 
ſolute reliance which is requir'd in favour of the di- 
vinely authoriz'd Iaſtructer, and ſpintual Chief. The 
affection and love which procures a true adherence 
to the new religious foundation, muſt depend either 
on a real or counterfeit * GoopxEss in the religi- 
_ ous Founder, Whatever ambitious ſpirit may inſpire 
him; whatever ſavage zeal or perſecuting principle 
may lie in reſerve, ready to diſcloſe it - ſelf when au- 
thority and power is once obtain'd ; the fir/? ſcene 
of doctrine, however, fails not to preſent us with the 
agreeable views of ey, love, meckneſi, gentleneſs, 
and moderation. 0 
lx this reſpect, xeL1G10N, according to the com- 
mon practice in many ſects, may be compar'd to that 
ſort of court ſbip, of which the fair ſex are known 
often to complain. In the beginning of an amour, 
when theſe innocent charmers are firſt accoſted, they 
hear of nothing but tender vows, ſubmiſſion, ſervice, 
lere. But ſoon afterwards, when won by this ap- 
pearance of gentleneſs and humility, they have re- 
ſign' d themſelves, and are no longer their own, 


they hear a different note, and are taught to under- 


ſtand ſubmiſſion and ſervice in a ſenſe they little ex- 
pected. Charity and brotherly love are very engag- 


* Vor. I. 2 · 64. and Vor. II. FO 217. 
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ing b but who would dream that out of abun ch. 3. 
| dant charity and brotherly love ſhould come feel, 
Fre, gibbets, rods, and ſuch a ſound and hearty ap 
plication of theſe remedys as ſhou'd at once advance 
the worldly greatneſs of religious paſtors, and the 
particular intereſt of private Fouls, for which they 
are ſo charitably concern'd ? 
IT has been obſerv'd by our “ author, That 
* the Jews were naturally a very cloudy people. 20 
That they had certainly in religion, as in every 
thing elſe, the leaſt good-bumour of any people in 
the world, is very apparent. Had it been other- 
wiſe, their holy legiſlator and deliverer, who was 
declar'd + the meeke/ſt man on earth, and who for 
many years together had by the moſt popular and 
kind acts endeavour'd to gain their love and affecti- 
on, wou'd in all probability have treated them after- 
wards with more ſweetneſs, and been able with leſs 
I blood and maſſacre to retain them in their religious 
duty. This however we may obſerve, That if the 
| firit Fewi/h princes and celebrated kings ated in reality 
according to the inſtitutions of their great founder, 
not only MUSICK, but even PLAY and DANCE, were 
of holy appointment, and divine right. The firſt 
monarch of this nation, tho of a melancholy complex- 
| ion, join'd uus icx with his ſpiritual exerciſes, and 
1 even us d it as a remedy under that dart zuruv- 
ey | SIASM or || evil ſpirit ; which how far it might re- 
ſemble that of prophecy, experienc'd by him q even 
after his apoſtacy, our 4 author pretends not to de- 
termine. Tis certain that the ſucceſſor of this prince 
was a hearty eſpouſer of the merry devotion, and by 
his cxample has ſhewn it to have been fundamental in 


* Letter of EnchuGaſma, Vol. I. p. 20. And above, 


P. 41. + Numb. ch. xii. ver. 3. 
| + Exod. ch. xxxii. ver 27, Cc. And Numb. Sa. 
I Es | x» Sam. ch. xviii. ver. 10. And 
ch. nix. ver. 9. S Ibid. ver. 23, 24. 


it Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOI. I. P. 31. 


Miſc. 2. the reli 
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gious conſtitution of his people. The famous 


entry or high dance perform'd by him, after ſo con- 


ſpicuous a manner, ia the of the * 
coffer, ſhews that he was not aſham'd. of exp 
any extaſy of joy or + playſom humour, which was 
Practis d by the | meaneſt of the prieſts or people 
on ſuch an occaſion. 
B sis the many ſongs and hymns diſpers d in 
holy writ, the book of P/alms it-ſelf, Jab, Pro- 
verbs, Canticles, and other entire volumes of the 
facred collection, which are plainly poetry, and full 
of humorous images, and jocular wit, may ſuffici- 
ently ſhew how readily the iofpir'd authors had re- 
eonrſe to Humour and DIVERSION, as a proper 
means to promote * and ſtrengthen he Ma- : 
blijſh'd faith. 

Wan the affairs of tis frat male avs a> 
ſperate, and every thing ſeem'd tending to a total 
conqueſt and captivity, the ſtile of their holy writers 


5 n | Ian 
4 Tho this dance was not perform'd quite naked, the 
" "hacers, it ems, were fo. lightly elord's, that in reſpe@d_ 
| of inodeffy, they might as. well have wore nothing: theiw 
 nakednefs appearing ſtill by means of their high caperings, 
haps, and violent attitudes, which were ſo proper to this 
dance. The reader, if he be curious, may examine what | 
relation this religiousextaſy and naked dance had to the naked 
and proceſſionat propheey; (x Sam. ch. xix. ver. 23, & 24.) 
where prince, prieſt, and people propheſy d in conjuncti- 
on: the prince himſelf being both of the itinerant and 
naked party. It appears that even before he was yet ad- 
vanc'd to the throne, he had been ſeiz'd with this pro- 
pheſy ing ſpirit-errant, proceſſional, and ſaltaut, attended, 
as we find, with a fort of mariial dance perform'd in 
troops or companys, with pipe and tabret accompanying 
the march, together with pſaltry, harp, cornets, timbrels, 
and other variety of muſick. See'r Sam. ch. x: ver. 3. 
and ch. xix. ver. 23, 24, Ke. and 2 Sam. ch. vi. ver. 53. 
Aud above, Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VOL. I. p. 31. 


2 . He was ſufficientl 
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and prophets might well vary from that of ear- Ch. 3. 
lier days, in the riſe and vi of their common 


wealth, or during the firſt ſplendor of their monar- 

chy, when the princes themſelves propheſy'd, and 
potent kings were of the number of the ſacred pen- 

men. This ſtill we may be aſſur d of; That how- 


ever melancholy or ill-humour'd any of che prophets 


may appear at any time; 'twas not that kind of ſpi- 
rit, which Gop was wont to encourage in them. 


Witneſs the caſe of ns Joxanx; whole 


character is ſo naturally d d in holy writ. | 
PETT1$H as this prophet was, unlike a man, and 
reſembling rather ſome refractory boyiſh pupi/ ; it 
may be ſaid that GoD, as a kind tutor, was pleas d 
to humour him, bear with his anger, and in a luſory 


manner, expoſe his childiſh frowardneſs, and ſhew 
him 7e lief. 


« ® ARISE Gain gracious flavd) and go to 
% Nix Iv.“ « No ſuch matter, ſays our 
prophet to himſelf; but over-ſea for TAaa- 


$H1SH, He fairly plays the truant, like an arch 


ſchool-boy ; hoping · to hide out of the way. But his 


tutor had good eyes, and a long reach. He over - 
took him at fea; where a ſtorm was ready prepar d 


for his exerciſe, and a fiſh's belly for his lodging. 


Tu rene found himſelf in harder durance 


mortify'd : * 
he grew. :pray'd, moraliz d, and mighti- 
ly + hing vanitys. 5 
— t the prophet is taken into favour, and 
bid go to NIN, to foretel deſtruction. He fore- 


tells it. 12 — G0 pardons : and the 
Prophet is angry 


2101 Lone t -—— #645908 foreſee what this 


_ « wou'd come to? Was not this my ſaying, when 


Ju ſafe: and quiet at home? What elſe 
” ſhou'd I have run away A 


| # Jonah, 4. Bite ch. iii. ver. 1. Se. 
6 | ICh. iv. ver. . Bs . 


34 


Miſc. 2. not how little de 
WY © lution of thoſe, who are always ſo ready to for- 


„ No! —— Strike me dead / 


Mr1scELLANEOUS 
there was on the reſo- 
«« give, and repent of what they have determined. 

Take my 
«« life, this moment. *Tis better for. me. 


If 
« eyer I propheſy again” * *** * # 
« * AnD doft = well then to be thus angry, 


« Joxan ! Conſider with thy-ſelf, — Come : — 


« Since thou wilt needs retire out of the city, to 


« ſee at a diſtance what will come of it ; here, take 


&« a better fence than thy own booth againſt the hot 
« ſan which incommodes thee. Take this tall plant 
% as a ſhady covering for thy head. Cool thy-ſelf, 
« and be deliver'd from thy grief.” 

Wu the Almi 740 l had ſhewn this indulgence to 


the Prophet, he grew better humour'd, and paſs d 


a tolerable night. But the next morning the worm 
came, and an ca- wind: the arbor was nip'd : the 
ſun ſhone vehemently, and the Prophet's head was 
heated, as before. Preſently the ill mood returns, 
and the Prophet is at the old paſs. « Better 
4 die, than live at this rate. 


« living. — — in vain to talk aa 
80 . | 
ASA |} GOD expoſtulates ; N is taken op 


ſhort, and anſwer'd churlihly, by the teſty Prophet. 
« Angry he is angry he ought to be, and angry 
„ he will be, to his death.” But the ALMIGH- 


TY, with the utmoſt pity towards him, in this me- 


F lancholy and froward temper, lays open the fol- 


ly of it, and exhorts to mildneſs, and GooD Hu- 


MOUR, in the molt tender manner, and under the 
molt familiar and pice unt images ; whillt he ſhews * 
| exprefly more and tenderneſs to the very | 
CATTLE and EIT than the Propher to his 


5 4. 5, 6. 3 + Ver. 7, 8. 
+ Ver. 9. | Sec the laſt verſe of this Prophet. 


Death, death a- 
lone can ſatisfy me. Let me hear no longer of 
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own RUMAN KIND, and tothoſe very diſciples whom Ch, 3. 


by his preaching he had converted. 

Is the antienter parts of ſacred ſtory, where the 
beginning of things, and origin of human race are re- 
preſented to us, there are ſufficient inſtances of this 
familiarity of ſtile, this popular pleaſant intercourſe, 
and manner of dialogue between GOD and man: 
I might add even between man and beaſt; and 
what is {till more extraordinary, between Gop and 
t SATAN. es 

WHATSOEVER of this kind may be allegorically 
underſtood, or in the way of PARABLE or FABLE; 
this I am ſure of, that the accounts, deſcriptions, 
narrationt, expreſſions, and phraſes are in themſelves 
many times exceedingly pleaſant, entertaining, and 
 facetious. But fearing leſt I might be miſ-interpret- 
ed, ſhou'd I offer to ſet theſe paſſages in their pro- 
per light (which however has been perform'd by un- 
doubted good Chriſtians, and moſt learn d and | e- 
minent divines of our own church) I forbear to go 
any further into the examination of criticiſm of this 
ſort. 1 
As for our Saviour's ſtile, tis not more vehement 
and majeſtick in his graveſt animadverſions or decla- 
matory diſcourſes ; than it is ſharp, humorous, and 
witty in his re , refletions, fabulous narrati- 
ons, or parables, ſimiles, compariſons, and other 
methods of milder cenſure and reproof. His exhor- 
| tations to his diſciples ; his particular deſignation 

of their manners; the pleaſant images under which 
| he often couches his morals and prudential rules; e- 
ven his miracles themſelves (eſpecially the  firlt he. 
ever wrought) carry with them a certain /e/tivity, 


* Gen. chap. iii. ver. 9. Cc. 
+ Num. ch. xxili. ver. 28, Cc. 
4 (r.) Job, ch. i. & ii. VVV 

( 2.) 2 Chron. ch. xviii. ver. 18, 19. Cc. 
See Bux RT. Archeal. cap. vii. p. 280, Cc. 
$ St. JoHN, chap. ü. ver. 1m. - 


Vor. III. H 
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Miſc. 2. alacrity, and cooD xumovur fo remarkable, that 
I ſhou'd look upon it as impoſſible not to be moy'd 


in a pleaſant manner at their recital. 
Ro, if what I have here aſſerted in behalf of 


 PLEASANTRY and HUMOUR, be found juſt and real 


in reſpect of the Jeuiſh and Chriſtian religions; 1 
not, it will be yielded to me, in reſpect of the 
antient heat hen eſtabliſhments ; that the higheſt care 
was taken by their original founders, and — 
reformers, to exhilerate religi gion, and correct that 
n to which it is ſubject; 
according to thoſe . 
* above ſpeci 


Ou author, 2 has + elſewhere ſhewn 


chat theſe founders were real »n/icians, and improy- 
ers of poetry, muſfick, and the entertaining arts ; 


which they in a manner incorporated with reli 1 
not without good reaſon; as I am apt to imagine. 


For to me it plainly appears, that in the early times 


of all religions, when nations were yet barbarous 


and ſavage, there was ever an aptneſs or tendency 


towards — dark part of ſuperſtition, which among 
many other horrours produc'd that of human ſacri- 


fice. Something of this nature might poſſibly be de- 


| duc'd even from holy writ. And in other hiſto 


„ 


St. jon, ch. i, u. 4 vor. I. p. 160. | 

| þ Gen. chap. xxii. ver, 1, 2, Cc. and Judg. chap. xi. 
ver. 30, 31, Cc. | | 

Theſe places relating to ABRaHam and JeEPHTHAHN, 
are cited only with reſpect to the notion which theſe pri- 
mitive warriours may be ſaid to have entertain'd concern- 


ing this horrid enormity, ſo common among the inhabitants 


of the Paleſtine and other neighbouring nations. It ap- 
pears that even the elder of theſe Hebrew princes was un- 

der no extreme ſurprize on this trying revelation. Nor 
did he think of expoſtulating, in the leaſt, on this occaſi- 
on; when at another time he cou'd be fo importunate for 
the pardon of an inhoſpitable, murderous, impicus and 


8 
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Evtxy one knows how great a part of the old Ch. 3. 
heathen worſhip conſiſted in play, ye 8 and dance... 
And tho ſome of the more melancholy and ſuperſti- 
tous votarys might approach the Tunes of their 
DIVINITYS with mean grimacet, crouchings, and 
other ſawing actions, betraying the low thoughts 


hey had of the divine nature; yet 'tis well known, 


that in thoſe times the /iberal * f5cophantick manner 


of devotion was by the wiſer ſort contema'd and oft 


ſuſpected, + as knaviſh and indirece. 

_ How different an air and aſpect the good and vir- 
tuous were preſum d to carry with them to the tem- 
ple, let pas gn ſingly, inſtead of many others, 
his exccllear treatiſe of + Superſtition ; 


inceſtuous city ; Gen. xvili. 23, &c. See Marſbam's ei- 


tations, p. 76, 77. Ex iftis ſatius eſt colligere hanc Abraha- 
mi tentationem non fuiſſe xixawvplupivr opair, affionem _ 


| innovatam ; non recens excogitatam, ſed ad priſtinos Cananae- 


orum mores deſignatam. See the learned CarzrL's difſcr- 
tation upon JEPHTHAH; ©* Ex bujus voti lege (Lev. xxvil. 
* ver. 28, 29.) JePHTE filiom omnino videtur immolaſſe, 
** hec eſt, morte afſeciſſe, & executus oft in en wn quod 
** ipſe voverat, Jud. xi. 39.” 
* See Vol. I. p. 24. 
+ Non tu prece poſeis emaci, Ge. | | 
| Hand cuivis promptum eſt, mer murgue hace qu ſfurr 
Tollere de templis. aps 
De Jovs guid ſentis? Eſine, ut pracponere cures 


Hunc cuingm ? ———— —— 


0 curvae is terris animes, — ingnes! +: 
Qui juvat boc, templis noſtros immittere mores, 
Et n 3 Perl. Sat. 4. 


| Make eee, : 
Derurrere. — Hor. lib. 3. od. 29. 
bee Vor.. I. pag. 90. And above, pag. 36. in the notes. 
W 
= 


* 


* 
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Miſe. 2. and in another againſt the Epicurean atheiſm, where 


orc, xa)aGopCopacac, (aCCarwuaue, fries d Tio. 
Tor dir xpas, mrocxadivag, ExAxoTve Wpexumonc, &. 


o wretched Gaxxxs! (ſays he, ſpeaking to his then de- 
* clining countrymen) who in @ way of ſuperſtition run |» 
eaſily into the reliſh of barbarous nations, and bring into 
religion that frightful mein of ſordid and vilifying devotion, 
ill. fa vaur d bumiliaticn and contrition, abjeft looks and coun- 
tenancet, conſternations, profirations, disfigurations, and, in 
the aft of worſvip, diflortions, conſirain'd and painful po- 
* ſftures of the body, wry faces, beggarly toncs, mumpingi, 
* grimaces, cringings, and the reſt of this kind. — A ſobame 
"* indeed to us Grecians! -— For to us (we know) "tis pre- 
'* ſerib'd from of old by our peculiar laws concerning muſich, 
and the publick chorus's, that we ſbould perform in the 
bandſomeſt manner, and with a juſt and manly countenance, 
avoiding th:ſe grimaces and contortions of which ſome ſing- 
** ers contraft a habit. And ſball we not in the more imme- 
* diate worſbip of the DEITY preſerve this liberal art and 
* manly appearance? Or, on the contrary, whilſt we are 
* nicely obſervant of other forms and decencys in the temple, 
"* ſhall we negleft this greater decency in voice, words, and 
* manners; and with vile cries, fawnings, and proſtitute 
* behaviour, betray the natural dignity and majeſty of that _ 
** divine religion and national worſhip deliver d dawn to us by 
* our forefathers, and purg'd from _ TY _- 
** rous and ſavage kind 2” 

What PLuTaRcH mentions here of the juſt counte- 
nance or liberal air, the ror ina, of the muſical per- 
former, is agreeably illuſtrated in his AL ciB1aDEes. Twas 
that heroick youth who, 28 appears by this hiſtorian, firſt 
gave occaſion to the ArHENIAMS of the higher rank 
wholly to abandon the uſe of flutes; which had before 
been highly in favour with them. The reaſon given, was 
* the illiberal air which attended ſuch performers, and the 
* wnmanly disfiguration of their looks and countenagce 
which this piping-work produc'd.” As for the real fi- 
gure or plight of the ſuperſtitious mind, our author thus de- 
ſeribes it: * Gladly wou'd the poor camforileſs mind, by 
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* whiles, keep feſtival and rejoice : but fach as its religion Ch. "2 
* there can be uc free mirth or joy belonging to it. u-. 
blick thankſgiviugs are but private mournings. Sighs and 
_* forrows accompany its praiſes. Fears and horrours corrupt 
| its beſt affeftions. / ben it aſſumes the outward ornaments 
| ** of beſt apparel for the temple, it even then ſtrikes melan- 
 ** Choly, and appears in paleneſi and ghaſily looks. While 
it worſbips, it trembles. It ſends up vows in faint and 
feeble voices, with eager hopes, deſires, and paſſions, diſco» 
verable in the whele diſorder of the outward frame : and, 
in the main, it evinces plainly by practice, that the notion 
of PYTHAGORAS was but vain, who dar d aſſert, That 
we were then in the beſt ſtate, and carry'd our moſt 
becoming looks with us, when we approach'd the Gods. 
For then, above all other ſeaſons, are the ſuperſtitious found in 
the moſt abjeft miſerable ſiate of mind, and with the meaneſt 
preſence and behaviour ; approaching the ſacred ſbrines of the 
divine powers in the ſame manner as they would the dens 
| of bears or lions, the caves of baſiliſks or dragons, or other 
I hideous receſſes of wild beaſts or raging monſters. To me 
5 ” therefore it appears wonder ful, that we ſbou d arraign athe- 
| « iſm as impious; whilſt ſuperſtition eſtapes the charge. 
* Shall he who bolds there are no divine powers, be eſteem d 
« impious ; and ſhall not he be eſtcem'd far more impious who 
| ** bolds the divine being: ſuch in their nature as the ſuperſtiti- 
* ous believe and repreſent ? For my own part, I had rather 
| „ men ſlou'd ſay of me, &c.” Sec Vol. I. p. 28. in the 
| | notes. Nothing can be more remarkable than what our 
author ſays again, a little below. The atheiſt believes 
* there is no Deity ; the religioniſt (or ſuperſtitious believer) 
« wiſhes there were none. If he believes, tis againſt his will: 
* miſiruſt he dare not, nor call his thought in queſtion. But 
« cou'd be with ſecurity, at once, throw off that oppreſſive 
fear, which like the rock of TANTALUs impends, and preſ- 
 # ſes over bim, be wou'd with equal joy ſpurn bis inſlaving 
® thoughts, and embrace the atheiſt's ſtate and opinion as hi- 
| * bappieſt deliverance. Atheiſts are free of fuperfiition, but | 
 ** the ſuperſtitious 2 ever willing atheiſts, tho impotent in 5 
* their thought, and unible 10 believe of the divine Being 
| * as they gta ward. Nuv: J rg wiv Abtg money 
| | | — 3 9 
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Miſc. 2. it will plainly enough appear * what a ſhare coon 
has HUMOUR had in that which the politer antients e- 


ſtecm's as piety, and true religion. 


BUT NOW, methinks, I have been ſufficiently 
| grave and ſerious, in defence of what is directly con- 

trary to ſeriouſneſs and gravity. I have very /6- 
leninly pleaded for gaiety and GooD Humovur: 1 


have declaim'd againſt pedantry in learned language, 


8 , Aren 6 5 Jeu 75 wponipice à dec d., ar 
* IviCtpes cn # TH 3 Bobo b fineras.” Ses 
Vo. I. p. 24, 28. 28. 

»Wbere ſpeaking of religion, as it ſtood in the heathen 
church, and in his own time; he coufeſles, ** That as to 
the vulgar diſpoſition, there was no remedy. Many & 
ven of the better ſort will be found, of courſe, to in- 
* termix with their veneration and eſteem ſomething of 
terror or fear in their religious worſhip, which might 
* give it the character of SUurERSTITION : but that this 
* evil was a thouſand times over-balanc'd by the ſatiſ · 
** faction, hope, joy and delight which attended religious 
* worſhip. This (ſays he) is plain and evident from the 
** molſl demonſtrable teſtimonys. For neither the focie- 
* tys, or publick meetings in the temples, nor the feſti - 
* vals themſclves, nor any other diverting partys, fights, 
or entertainments, are more delightful or rejoicing than 
* what we our-ſelves behold, and act in the divine wor- 
„ ſhip, and iu the holy ſacrifices and myſterys which be- 
long to it. Our diſpoſition and temper is not, on this 
occaſion, as if we were in the preſence of worldly po- 
tentates, dread ſovereigns, and deſpotick princes. Nor 
are we here found meanly bumbling our-ſelves, crouch- 
ing in fear and awe, and full of anxiety and confuſion, 
as wou'd be natural to us in ſuch a caſe. But where the 
Divinity is eſteem' d the neareſt, and moſt immediately pre- 
/ent, there horrors and amazements are the furtheſt ba- 
„ niſh'd; there the heart, we find, gives freeſt way to 
* hats; to entertainment, to play, mirth, humour, 

„and diverſion; and this even to an exceſs.” 


RETLEHCTIOx e. 
and oppos d formality in form. 1 now find m 


2 88 
ſomewhat impatient to get looſe from the con 


of method: and I pretend lawfully to exerciſe the 
privilege which I have aſſerted, of rambling from 
ſubject to ſubject, from ſtile to ſtile, in my miscer- 


LANEOUS manner, according to my preſent profeſ- 
ſion and character. 


I may, in the mean while, be cenſur d 
for paſſing over my third head. But the methodical 
reader, if he be ſcrupulous about it, may content 
himſelf with looking back: 1 | 
it out of my ſecond, he will forgive this anticipation, 
in a writing which is govern'd leſs by form than hu- - 
mour. I had indeed reſoly d with my-ſelf to make 
a large collection of paſſages from our moſt eminent 
and learned divines, in order to have ſet forth this 
latter head of my chapter; and by better authori- 
ty than my own to have evine'd, © That we had in 
the mam 2 yood-bumour” d religion.” But after 
confidermg a little while, I came to this ſhort iſſue. 
with my-ſelf: « That it was better not to cite af 


« all, than to cite partially.” Now if I cited fairly 


what was faid as well on the melancholly as the 
chearful ſide of our religion, the matter, I found, wou d 
be pretty doubtfully ballanc'd ; and the reſult at laſt 
would be this; That, generally ſpeaking, as oft 
« 2s a divine was in good humour, we ſhou'd find 
„ RELIGION the fweeteft and beſt-bumour d thing 
«© in nature: but at other times (and hat, pretty 
++ often) we ſhou'd find a very different face of mat- 
oc ters. . 
Tuus are we alternately exalted and Wied 
chear'd and dejected, according as our ſpiritualꝰ di- 
tector is himſelf influenc d: and this, peradventure, 
for our ediſication and advantage; That by theſe 
« contrarietys and changes we may be render d more 
* ſupple and compliant.” If we are very low, 
and down ; we are taken up. If we are up, and 


# Supra, pag. 30. 


23 


but even ſceptically on this my /aff head: 


MiaczTIII zor, 


r Did religion 
„ ame face, 1 
always repreſented to us alike in every reſpect; 


might perhaps be over · bold, and make ct 
with it, in too familiar a manner : we might think 
| our-ſelves fully knowing in it, and affur'd of its true 


character and genius, From whence perhaps we 
might become more refractory towards the ghoſtly 
teachers of it, and be apt to ſubmit our · ſelves the 
leſs to thoſe who, by appointment and authority, re- 


preſent it to us, in ſuch lights, as they eſteem molt 


proper and convenient. 
I $H44LL therefore not only conclude abruptly, 
referring 
my reader to what has been ſaid already, on my pre- 
ceeding heads, for the bare ity ** of our 
„having, in the main, a witty and * 
* RELIGION. | 
Tuis, however, I may preſume to aſſert ; That 
there are undoubtedly ſome countenances or aſdedts 
of our religion, which are humorous and pleaſant in 


_ themſelves; and that the ſadder re tations of 


it are many times ſo over-ſad and iſmal, that they 


are apt to excite a very contrary paſſion to what is 
e 
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Ch. r. 
MISCELLANY III. * 


CHAP. I. 
Further remarks on the author of the treatiſes. — 
His erder and deſign. — His remarks on the 


$SUCCES$10N of wit, and progreſs of letters, 
and philoſophy. — Of words, relations, af- 


fections. — Country-men and country. — Old- 
Ex dLAN D. — Patrists of the ſoul. — Virtu- 


oſi, and philoſophers. — J TasrE. 
H AVING already afferted my privilege, as a 


WR God MS EE 4%. >. 35 & a _£ 


MISCELLANEOUS Or ESSAY-writer of the 
modern eſtabliſhment ; to write on every 
ſubject, and in every method, as I fancy; to uſe or- 
der, or lay it aſide, as I think fit; and to treat of 
order and method in other works, tho free perhaps 
and unconfin's as to my own: I ſhall preſume, in 
this place, to conſider the preſent method and or- 
der of my author's treatiſes, as in this RO INGO 
they are rang'd. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the high airs of s r- 
cis u which our author aſſumes in his firſt piece; I 
cannot, after all, but imagine that even there he proves 

himſelf, at the bottom, @ real bog Maris r, and 
| ſhews plainly that he has his private opinion, belief, 
or faith, as ſtrong as any devotee or religioniſt of 
em all. Tho he affects perhaps to ſtrike at other 
_ - hypotheſes and ſchemes ; he has ſomething of his 
own (till in reſerve, and holds a certain plan or /y/tem 
peculiar to himſelf, or ſuch, at leaſt, in which he has 
at prefent but few companions or followers. 
On this account I look upon his management to 
have been much after the rate of ſame ambitions 
ARCHITECT; Who being call'd perhaps to prop a 
roof, redreſs a leaning wall, or add to ſome particu- 
lar apartment, is not contented with this ſmall ſpect= 
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Miſc. 3. men of his maſterſhip; but pretending to demon- 
WW ſtrate the un- ſerviceableneſs and inconvenience of the 


building and I ſetti 


old fabrick, forms the deſign of a neu building, and 
longs to ſhew his ſkill in the patent aw of dis 
architecture and mechanicks. | 
Tis certain that in matters of learning and phi- 
lofophy, the practice of pulling down is far pleaſan« 
„ 
up. Many have ſucceeded, to 

a miracle, in the Eſt, who have miſerably fallen in 
the latter of theſe attempts. We may find a thouſand 
engineers who can ſap, undermine, and blow up, 
with admirable dexterity, for one ſingle-one, who can 
build a fort, or lay the plat-form of a citadel, And 
tho compaſhon in real war may make the ruinous 
practice — delightful, tis certain that in the /iterate 
warring-world, the ſpringing of mines, the blowing up 


of towers, — and ramparts of y141L0 $OPHY, 
with frm er, opinions, and dactriues into 
the air, is a of all other the moſt naturally 


g- 
— we tal might have done well 


| to conſider this. We have fairly conducted him thro 


his f and ſecond LETTER, and have brought him, 


as we ſee here, into his third piece. He has bitherto, 


methinks, hogs wp Tis apping method and unravel- 
ling humour, with 2 grace, He has 


given only ſome. few, and very flender * hints of 


.» Viz. In the Letter of Enthuſiaſm, which makes trea- 


tiſe I. See Vol. I. p. 28, 29, 30, 34- at the end. And 33. 


concerning the previous knowledg. — So again, treatiſe II. 
Vor. I. p. gs, and 78. 


And again, treatiſe III. 
Vor. I. p. 199, 201. where the Id uIiRT is propos d, 
and the ſyſtem and genealogy of the aſſections previouſſ 
treated; with an apology (p. 210.) for the examining proc- 
tice, and ſeeming pedantry of the method. — And af- 
terwards the apology for treatiſe IV. in treatiſe V. Vo. II. 


7. 1, 72. Concerning n of 


theſe joint treatiſes, ſee more particularly below 130, 


132, 194, Ke. 
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going further, or attempting to erect any ſcheme or G. 1 


model which may diſcover his 
architect - capacity. Even in this his #4ird piece he 
earrys with him the ſame ſceptical mein: and what 
he offers by way of projet? or hypotheſis, is very faint, 
hardly ſpoken aloud ; but mutter'd to himſelf, in a 
kind of dubious whiſper, or feign'd $0LILOQUY. 
r is indeed ſo 
accompany d with the random wiſce/laneous air, that 
it may paſs for raillery, rather than good earneſt. 
"Tis his following * rreatiſe that be diſcovers 7 
ſelf openly, as a plain . a formalift, and 
man of method ; with his hypatkefis tack'd to him, 
and his opinions ſo cloſe-ſticking, as wou d force one 
wo call to mind the figure of ſome preciſe and ftrait- 
lac'd profeſſor in a univerſity. 


War may be jultly pleaded ip his behalf, when 
we come in company with him, to inquire into ſuch 


ſolemn and profound ſubjects, ſeems very doubtful. 
Mean while, as his affairs ſtand hitherto in this his 
treatiſe of Advice, I ſhall be contented to yoke with 
him, and proceed, in my miſcellancous manner, 
to give my ADVICE alſo to men of note; whe- 
ther they are authors or-politicians, virtuoſt or fine- 
gentlemen ; comprehending bim, the ſaid author, as 
one of the number of the advis d, and my ſelf too 
(if occaſion be) after his own example of ff aue 
** 3 


BUT FIRST as to our author's diſſertation in this 
+ third treatiſe, where his reflections upon authors 
in general, and the riſe and progreſs of arts, make 
the inlet or introduction to his philoſophy ; we may 
obſerve, that it is not without ſome appearance 
reaſon that he has advanc'd this method. It muſt 

be acknowleg'd, that tho, in the earlieſt times, there 
may have been divine men of a tranſcending genius, 


* Viz, Treatiſe v. The Inquiry concerning vir- 
tue, Vo. II. 


1 VoL. I. p. 159, 160, 161. Cc. 


to a real * 


MisczLlIANEOUS 


Miſc. 3. who have given laws both in religion and government, 5 
WV to the great advantage and improvement of mankind; 


yet PHILOSOPHY itſelf, as a ſcience and known pro- 
ſeſſion worthy of that name, cannot with any proba- 
bility be ſuppos'd to have riſen (as our author ſhews) 
till other arts had been rais'd, and, in a certain pro- 
portion, advanc'd before it. -As this was of the 
greateſt dignity and weight, ſo it came /aft into form. 
It was lang clearing it-ſelf from the affected dreſs of 
 ſophiſts, or enthuſiaſtick air of poets and appear d 
late in its genuine, ſimple, and juſt beauty. 
Tus reader perhaps may juſtly excuſe our author 
for having * in this place ſo over-loaded his margin 
with thoſe weighty authoritys and antient citations, 
when he knows that there are many grave profeſſors 
in humanity and letters among the moderns who are 
puzzled in this ſearch, and write both repugnantly 
to one another, and to the plain and natural evidence 
of the caſe. The real /ineage and $Uccts$10Nn of 
wit, is indeed plainly founded in nature: as our au- 
thor has endeavour'd to make appear both from i- 
flory and fact. The Greek ration, as it is origi- 
nal to us, in reſpe to theſe polite arts and ſciences, 
ſo it was in reality original to it- ſelſ. For whether 
the EcyPeTians, PHENICIANS, THRACIANS, or 
BaAABZARIANs of any kind, may have hit fortunate- 
ly on hi or that particular invention, either in agri- 
culture, building, navigation, or letters ; which-ever 
may have introduc'd this rite of wor/hip, this title 
of a Deity, this or that inſtrument of muſic, his or 
that feſtival, game, or dance (for on this matter there 
are high debates among the learned) 'tis evident, be- 
. yond a doubt, that the arts and ſciences were form'd 
inGREECE it-ſelf, *T was there that mufich, poetry, 
and the reſt came to receive {ome kind of ſhape, and 
be diſtinguiſh'd into their ſeveral orders and de- 
recs. Whatever flouriſh'd, or was rais'd to any 
: of correctneſs, or real perfection in the kind, 


| 17 Viz. Vor. I. 2? 163. c. 
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was by means of Gar Rx alone, and in the hands of Ch. 1. 
that {ole polite, molt civiliz'd, and accomplith'd nation. 


No x can this appear ſtrange, when we conſider the 
fortunate conſtitution of that people. For tho com- 
pos'd of different nations, diſtin in laws and govern- 
ments, divided by ſeas and continents, diſpers d in 
diitant iſlands ; yet being originally of the fame ex- 
tract, united by one ſingle language, and animated 
by that ſocial, publick and /rece ſpirit, which vot- 
withſtanding the animoſity of their ſeveral warring 
ſtares, induc'd them to erect ſuch heroick congreſſes 
and powers as thoſe which conſtituted the Amyaic- 
TONIAN councils, the OLYMPICK, ISTHMIAN, and 
ether games: they cou'd not but naturally poliſh and 
refine cach other. Twas thus they brought their 
beautiful and comprehenſive language to a juſt Han- 
dard, leaving only ſuch variety in the dialects as ren · 
der'd their poetry, in particalar, ſo much the more 
agreeable. The /tandard was in the ſame proporti- 
on carry'd into other arts. The ſecretion was made. 
The ſeveral ſpecies found and ſet apart. The per- 
formers and maſters in every kind, honour'd, and ad- 
mir'd. And, laſt of all, even cxit1cxs themſelves 
acknowledg'd and receiv'd as maſters over all the 
reit. From mujickh, poetry, rhetorick, down to the 
ſimple proſe of hiffory, thro all the plaſtick arts of 
culture, ſtatuary, painting, architecture, and the 

_  relt ; every-thing mu/e-like, graceful and exquiſite, 
Was rewarded with the higheſt honours, and carry d 
on with the utmoſt ardour and emulation. Thus 
GREECE, tho ſhe exported arts to other nations, had 


properly for her own thare no import of the kind. 


The utmoſt which cou'd be nam'd, wou'd amount to 
no more than raw materials, of a rude and barbarous 
form. And thus the nation was evidently original in 
art; and with them every noble {tudy and ſcience was 
(as the great maſter, ſo often cited by our author, 
ſays of certain kinds of poetry *) /{/-/or:n'd, wrought 


e "Avroryyliarme. VOL, I. p. 163. Tis in this 
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Miſc. 3. out of nature, and drawn from the neceſſary opera- 


don and courſe of things, working, as it were, of 
their own accord, and proper inclination. Now, ac- 
cording to this natural growth of arts, peculiar to 
GREECE, it wou'd a ee happen; that at the 
: —_— when the force of language came to be 

rl 


prov'd; when the admiring world made their 


firſt / udgment, and eſſay d their taſte in the elegancys 


of this ſort ; the /zfty, the ſublime, the aſtoniſhing = 


and amazing wou'd be the moſt in faſhion, and pre- 
fer d. Metaphorical ſpeech, multiplicity of figures 


and high- ſounding words wou'd naturally prevail. 


Tho in the commonwealth it-ſelf, and in the affairs of 
government, men were us'd originally to plain and di- 
rect ſpeech; yet when ſpeaking became an art, and 
was taught by ſophiſts and other pretended ma- 
ſters, the high-pretick and the fgurative way began 
to prevail, even at the bar, and in the publick aſſem- 
blies: inſomuch that the grand - maſter, in the+ above- 
cCited part of his rhetoricks, where he extols the tra- 
gick poet Eur1eiDEs, upbraids the rhetoricians of 


his own age, who retained that very bombaſtick ſtile, 


which even poets, and thoſe too of the tragick kind, 
had already thrown off, or at leaſt conſiderably mi- 
tigated. But the taſte of Gxeect was now poliſhing, 

A better judgment was ſoon form'd, when aDEemos- 
THENES was heard, and had found ſucceſs. The 
people themſelves (as our author has ſhewn) came 
now to reform their comeDy and familiar manner, 
after TRAGEDY, and the higher ſtile, had been 
brought to its perfection under the laſt hand of an 
EukiripEs. And now in all the principal works 


ſenſe of the natural production, and ſelf-formation of the 
arts, in this free (tate of antient Ga ER CR, chat the ſame 


great maſter uſes this word a little before, in the ſame 
chapter of his poeticks, (viz. the fourth) ſpeaking in ge- 
neral of the poets, Kard wnpov wpodyovrig, i 


PF orci, ix Tov dure xrdiacuarov. And preſently after, 
A. Stec ) ſtrogivng, Gury n ®vor; T9 01xa0v irrer Types 
+ Vor. I. . 166. in the notes, 
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of ingenuity and art, SIMPLICITY and NATURE Ch. 1. 
began chiefly to be ſought: and this was the 14282 


' which laſted ſo many ages, till the ruin of all things, 


under a univerfal monarchy. | 

IF the reader ſhou'd peradventure be led by his 
curioſity to ſeek ſome kind of compariſon between 
this antient growth of TASTE, and that which we 


have experienc'd in modern days, and within our 


own nation; he may look back to the /þceches of our 


anceſtors in parliament. He will find 'em, generally 
ſpeaking, to have been very ſhort and plain, but 


coarſe, and what we properly call home-ſpun ; till 
learning came in vogue, and ſcience was known a- 


mongſt us. When our princes and ſenators became 


ſcholars, they ſpoke ſcholaſtically. And the pedan- 
tick tile was prevalent, from the firſt dawn of letters, 
about the age of the reformation, till long after- 
wards, Wuneſs the beſt written diſcourſes, the 


-admir'd ſpeeches, orations, or ſermons, thro ſeve- 
ral reigns, down to theſe latter whigh we compute 
within the preſent age. 'Twill undoubtedly be found, 
that till very late days, the faſhion of ſpeaking, and 
the turn of wit, was after the fgurative and forid 


manner. Nothing was ſo acceptable as the high- 
ſounding phraſe, the far-fetch'd compariſon, the ca- 


* pricious point, and play of words; and nothing fo 


deſpicable as what was merely of the plain or natu- 


ral kind. So that it muſt either be confeſs'd, that 


in reſpect of the preceeding age, we are fall'n 
very low in taſte; or that, if we are in reality 
improv'd, the natural and /imple manner which cou- 


ceali and covers ART, is the molt truly artful, and 


of the genteeleſt, trueſt and beſt-ſtudy'd taſte: as 


| has above been treated more at large. 


NOW, THEREFORE, as to our author's vu 
'  LOSOPHY it-ſelf, as it lies conceal'd in f 5% rrea- 


* 1 | | | 
* Page 18. and VOL. I. p. 174, 175. 


- + Viz. Soliloquy, or Advice to au author: treatiſe III. 


Vor. I. 
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Miſc. 3. tiſe, but more profeſs d and formal in his “ gert: 
ee ſhall proceed gradually according to his own me- 


thod : fince it becomes not one who has undertaken 


the part of his airy aſſiſtant, and humorous para- 


fhraſt, to emer ſudenly, without good preparation, 


into his dry reaſons, and moral reſearches about the 
fecial paſſions and natural affectiont, of which he is 


ſuch a punctilious examiner. 


Or all human affections, the nobleſt and molt be- 


coming human nature, is that of Love f one's coun- 


try. This, perhaps, will eaſily be allow'd by all men, 
who have really a COUNTRY, and are of the num- 
ber of thoſe who may be call'd F 4 yEorLE, as en- 
joyiag the happineſs of a real conſtitution and polity, 
by which they are free and independent. There are 
very few ſuch country-men or free-men ſo degene- 
rate, as directly to diſcountenance or condemn this 
paſſion of love to their community and national bro- 


therhood. The indirect manner of oppoling this ; 


priaciple, is the moſt uſual. We hear it commonly, 


as a complaint, That there is little of this Lovs 
_ «« extant in the world.“ From whence tis haſtily 


concluded, That there is little or nothing of /riend- 


« ty or fecial affedtion inherent in our zature, or 
* proper to our ſpecies.” Tis however apparent, 
that there is ſcarce a creature of human kind, who is 
not poſſeſs d at leaſt with ſome inferiour degree or 

. . meaner ſort of this natural affection to a country. 


+ Neſcio qua natale ſalum dulcedine captos 
Ducit. _——— | 


Vi. Inquiry, Ce. Treatiſe IV. Vor. II. 

+ A multitude held together by foree, tho under one 
and the ſame head, is not properly united: nor dues ſuch 
a body make @ people. *Tis the ſocial ligue, coofederacy, 


and mutual conſent, founded in ſome common goed or 
_ Intereſt, which joins the members of a community, and 


makes a people oN E. Abſolute power annuls the publick : 
and where there is no preblick, or confittution, there is in re. 
ality no mother-COUNTRY, or NATION. See VoL. I, 


7. 173, 73 4 Ovid. Pont. lib. 1. cleg. 3. ver. 35. 
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is a wretched afpect of humanity which we fi- Ch. 1. 
Ire to our-ſelves, when we wou d endeavour to re 

lee the very eſſence and foundation of this generous 

paſſion into a relation to mere clay and duſt, exelu- 
ſirely of any thing ſenſfble, intelligent, or moral. 

'Tis, I muſt own, on certain * re/ations, or reſpective 
proportions, that all natural affection does in fome 

_ meaſure depend. And in this view it cannot, I con- 

feſs, be deny'd that we have each of us a certain re- 

lation to the mere earth it-felf, the very mould or 
ſurface of that planet, in which, with other animals 
of various ſorts, we (poor reptiles!) were alſo bred 
and nouriſh'd. But had it happen'd to one of us Bri- 
tiſh- men to have been born at ſea, cou'd we not 
therefore properly be call'd Britiſh- men? Cou'd we 
be allow'd country-men of no ſort, as having no di- 
ſtinct relation to any certain ſoil or region; no ori- 
ginal neighbourhood but with the watry inhabitants 
Aud ſca-monſters? Surely, if we were born of /aw- 
Jul parents, /aurw/ully employ'd, and under the pro- 
| tecion of aww; wherever they might be then detain- 
ed, to whatever colonys ſent, or whither-ſoever dri- 
ven by any accident, or in expeditions or adventures 
in the publick ſervice, or that of mankind, we ſhou'd 
Hill find we had a home, and country, ready to lay 
claim to us. We fhou'd be oblig'd (till to conſider 
our- ſelves as fell2w-citizens, and might be allow'd 
to love our country or nation as honeſtly and hearti- 
| ly as the molt inland inhabitant or native of the foil. 
Our palitical and ſocial capacity wou'd undoubredly 
come in view, and be acknowledg'd full as natural and 

| eſſential in our ſpecies, as the parental and filiat 


_— — - 


kind, which gives riſe to what we peculiarly call 22. 
tural affection. Or ſuppoſing that both our birth 
and parents had been unknown, and that in this re- 
ſpect we were in a manner younger brothers in ſocie- 
ty to the reſt of mankind; yet from our nurture and 
education we ſhou'd ſurcly eſpouſe ſome country or 
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Miſc, 3. other, and joyfully embracing the protection of a ma- 
YV giltracy, ſhou'd of neceſſity and by force of nature 
join our- ſelves to the general ſociety of mankind, and 
thoſe in particular, with whom we had enter'd into a 
nearer communication of benefits, and cloſer ſympa- 
thy of affections, It may therefore be eſteem'd no 
better than a mean ſubterfuge of narrow minds, to 
aſhgn this natural paſſion for ſociety and a country, to 
ſuch a relation as that of a mere fungus or common ex- 
creſcence, to its parent- mould, or nurſing dung-hill, 

THE RELATION of country-man, if it be allow'd 
any thing at all, muſt imply ſomething moral and | 
fecial. The notion it-ſelf pre-ſuppoſes a naturally | 
civil and political (tate of mankind, and has reference 
to that particular part of ſociety to Which we owe our 
chief advantages as men, and rational creatures, ſuch 

as are naturally and neceſſarily united for each o- 
ther's happineſs and ſupport, and for the higheſt of 
all happineſſes and enjoyments; ** The intercourſe of 
« minds, the free uſe of our reaſon, and the ex- 
«« ercife of mutual love and friendſhip.” 

AN inyenious phyſician among the moderns, hav- 
ing in view the natural dependency of the vegetable 
and animal kinds on their common mother EARTH, 
and obſerving that both the one and the other draw 
from her their continual ſuſtenance, (ſome rooted and 
fix'd down to their firſt abode, others unconfin'd, and 
wandring from place to place to fuck their nouriſh- 
ment :) he accordingly, as I remember, ſtiles this 
latter animal - race, her releat d ſons; filios terre e- 
mancipatos. Now if this be our only way of reckon- 
ing for mankind, we may call our- ſelves indeed, The 
ſent of 8aRTH, at large; but not of any particular 
soll, er diſtrict. The diviſion of climates and regi- | 
ous is fantaſtick and artificial: much more the limits 
of particalar countrys or provinces. Our natale ſolum, 
or mother-carth, mult by this account be the real 


GLOBE elf which bears us, and in reſpect of which 


P VoL. I. ?. 74. Ce. and Vol. II. p. 202, Sr. 


1 
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we muſt allow the common animals, and even the Ch. 1. 
plants of all degrees, to claim an equal brotherboad \ ww 
with us, under this common PARENT. 
© is ACCORDING to this calculation, we mult of ne- 
| ceſfity carry our relation as far as to the whole mate- 
rial world or univerſe; where alone it can prove com» 
pleat. But for the particular diſtrict or tract of earth, 
|  _ which in a vulgar ſenſe we call ur counTay, how- 
| ever bounded or geographically divided, we can ne- 
ver, at this rate, frame any accountable relation to 
it, nor conſequently aſſign any natural or proper af- 
| Ffedtion towards it. 
| Ir unhappily a man had boon born either at an inn, 
or in ſome dirty village; he wou'd hardly, I think, 
circumicribe himſelf ſo narrowly as to accept a deno- 
| mination or character from thoſe neareſt appendices, 
or local circumſtances of his nativity. So far ſhou'd one 
be from making the hamlet or pariſh to be character- 
iſtical in the caſe, that hardly wou'd the /hire it- ſelf, 
or county, however rich or flouriſhing, be taken into 
the honorary term or appellation of one's CounTRY. 
„% What, then, ſhall we preſume to call our con- 
« TRY? Is it ENGLAND it-ſelf? But what of 
© SCOTLAND ? Is it therefore Britain? 
« But what of the other i/lands, the northern Ox- 
„% CADES, and the ſouthern IEASsEY and GUERN- 
« EY? What of the Plantations and poor IR R- 
% land?” —— Behold, here, a very dubious cir- 
cumſcription ' * 
[Bor what, after all, if there be a conqueſt or cap- 
| tivity in the caſe? a migration? a national ſeceſſion, 
or abandonment of our native ſeats for ſome other 
ſoil or climate? This has happen'd, we know, to 
| our forefathers. And as great and powerful a peo- 
ple as we have been of late, and have ever ſhewn our- 
ſelves under the influence of free councils, and a to- 
lerable miniſtry ; ſhou'd we relapſe again into flaviſh 
principles, or be adniniſter's — under ſuch heads 
as having no thought of liberty for themſelves, can 
have much leſs for EuxOPE or their neighbours ; we 
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Miſc. 3. may at laſt feel a war at home, become the t of 
i, and in the end a congue/t, We might then gladly 


embrace the hard condition of our predeceſſors, and 


exchange our belov'd native /ci/ for that of ſome re- 
mote and uninhabited part of the world. Now ſhou'd 
this poſhbly be our fate; ſhou'd ſome conſiderable 
colony or body be form'd afterwards out of our re- 
mains, or meet as it were by miracle, in ſome diſtant 
climate; wou'd there be, for the future, no Engliſb- 


man remaining? No common bond of alliance and 


friendſhip, by which we cou' d (till call country-mer, 
as before? How came we (I pray) by our antient 
name of Enpgli/h-men ? Did it not travel with us over 
Lind and ſea ? Did we not, indeed, bring it with us 


| heretofore from as far as the remoter parts of Ge r- 


Maxy to this iſland ? 


I MUST confeſs, F have been apt ſometimes to 
be very angry with our language, for having deny'd 
us the uſe of the word eaTR1A, and afforded us no 
other name to expreſs our native community, than 
that of country ; which already bore * two different 
ſignifications, abſtracted from mankind or ſociety. 
Reigning words are many times of ſuch force as to 
influence us conſiderably in our apprehenſion of things. 
Whether it be from any ſuch cauſe as this, I know 
not: but certain it is, that in the idea of a civir 


ſtate or xariox, we Engli/h-men are apt to mix 


ſomewhat more than ordinary groſs and earthy. No 
people who ow'd ſo much to a coxsTTTUriox, 
and fo little to a s01L or CLIMATE, were ever 
known fo indifferent towards ane, and fo paſſionately 
fond of the atber. One wou'd imagine from the com- 
mon diſcourſe of our countrymen, that the fineſt lands 
neartheEUurHRATEs,thc BABYLONIAN Or PERSIAN 


paradiſes, the rich plains of EG yer, . the Grecian 


Tempe, the Kin CANPANIA, LOMBARDY, 


= Ras & regio. 5 In French campagne & ais. 
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PrROVENCE, the Spani/> AxDALUS1A, or the moſt Ch, x. 
| delicious tracts in the eaſtern or weſtern IxDIES, wo 
were contemptible countrys in reſpedt of OLD EnG- 
| LAND, 
| Now by the good leave of theſe worthy patriots 
| of the foil, I mult take the liberty to ſay, I think 
OLD ENGLAND to have been in every reſpect a very 
indifferent country: and that Late ENGLAND, of an 
age or two old, even ſince queen Bt ss's days, is in- 
deed very much mended for the better. We were, 
in the beginning of her grand-father's reign, under a 
fort of Pzli/h nobility, and had no other libertys, 
| than what were in common to us with the then fathi- 
onable monarchys and Gethick lordſhips in EuxorE. 
For religion, indeed, we were highly tam'd, above 
all nations; by being the molt ſubject to our ecclefi- = 
. aſticks at home, and the beit tributaries and ſervants 
to the V ſee abroad. 
1 mvsrT go further yet, and own, that 1 think | 
Late Exc Aud, ſince the Revolution, to be better 
ſtill than O ENGLAND, by many a degree; and 
that, in the main, we made ſamewhat a better figure 
in EUROPE, than we did a few reigns before. But 
however our people may of late have flouriſh'd, our 
name, or credit have riſen ; our trade, and navigati- 
on, our manufactuxes, or our huſbandry been improv- 
ed; Pris certain that our region, climate, and ſoil, is, 
in its own nature, ſtill one and the ſame. And to what- 
ever politeneſs we may ſuppoſe our - ſelves already ar- 
rived; we muſt confeſs, that we are the /ate/t barba- 
 rous, the laſt civiliz'd or paliſh'd people of EuxorE. 
We mult allow that our firſt conqueſt by the Ro- 
| mans brought us out of a (tate hardly equal to the 
Indian tribes; and that our laſt conqueſt by the Noa - 
MANS brought us only into the capacity of receiving 
arts and civil accompliſhments from abraad. They 
came to us by degrees, from remote diſtances, at fe- 
cond or third hand; from other courts, ſtates, aca- 
demys, and foreign nurſerys of wit and manners. 
NoaTWIiTHSTANDING Uus, we have as overwean- 
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ing an opinion of our- ſelves, as if we had a claim to 
be original and earth-born. As oft as we have chang. 
ed our maſters, and mix'd races with our ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſſive conquerors, we ſtill pretend to be as legiti- 


mate and genuine poſſeſſors of our 2 as the anti- 


ent ATHENIANS accounted themſelves to have been 
of theirs, 'Tis remarkable however in that truly an- 


tient, wiſe, and witty people, that as fine territory 


and noble countrys as they poſſeſs d, as indifputable 
maſters and ſuperiors as they were in all ſcience, wit, 


politeneſs and manners; they were yet fo far from 


a conceited, ſelfiſh, and ridiculous contempt of others, 


that they were even, in a contrary extreme, Ad- 


s mirers of whatever was in the leaſt degree ingeni- 


ous or curious in Horeigu nations,” Their great 


men were conſtant travel/ers. Their legiſlators and 


and on the coaſts of As 14 and Arx ICA. Twas men- 
tion'd as a predigy, iu ine cafe of a great philoſo- 


philoſophers made their voyages into FEG Vr, paſs d 
into CHALDEA, and PERSIA, and fail'd not to viſit 1 


moſt of the diſpers d Grecian governments and colo- 
nys thro the iſlands of the XActzan, in ITaLy, 


pher, tho known to have been always poor; That 


„ he ſhou'd never have travel d, nor had ever gone 


* out of ATHENS for his improvement. How mo- 


deſt a reflection in thoſe who were themſelves ATHE- 


 NIANS. | 


For our part, we neither care that * foreigners 


| thoy'd travel to us, nor any of ours ſhou'd travel into 


An ill token of our being thorowly civiliz'd: fince 
in the judgment of the polite and wiſe, this inboſpitable 
diſpoſition was ever reckon'd among the principal marks 


of barbariſm. So STx Ano, from other preceding authors, . 
nowoy atv i Torg bapCapoig mac ibog Tyy BENHAAZIAN, 


lib. x7. p. $02. | 


| The 24ëe Sir of the ancients was one of the ſolemn _ 
characters of Divinity: the peculiar attribute of the ſupreme 


Dir, benign to mankind, and recommending univerſal 


love, mutual kindneſs, and benignity between the remot- 


\ 
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foreign countrys. Our beſt policy and breeding is, Ch. 1. 
it ſeems, ©* To look abroad as little as poſhble ; con. 
« tract our views within the narroweſt compaſs; and 
« deſpiſe all knowledg, learning, or manners which 
« are not of à home-growth.” For hardly will the 
antients themſelves be regarded by thoſe who have 
| foreſoltea contempt of what the politeſt moderns 
[of any nation, beſides their own, may have advanc'd 
in the way of literature, politeneſs, or FH1LOSOPHY, 


| THIS diſpoſition of our countrymen, from what- 
ever cauſes it may poſſibly be deriv'd, is, I fear, a 
very prepoſſeſſing circumſtance againſt our author; 
| Whoſe deſign is to advance ſomething new, or at lealt 
ſomething different from what is commonly current 
in PHILOSOPHY and MORALS. To ſupport this 
\ deſign of his, he ſeems intent chiefly on this ſingle 
point: To diſcover, how we may, to beſt advan- 
| © rage, form within our-ſelves what in the polite 
« world is called @ reliſh, or good TASTE.” h 
= A5 _ Hz begins, di true, as near home as poſſible, and | 


eſt and moſt unlike of human race. Thus their divine poet 
in harmony with their ſacred oracles, which were known 
frequently to confirm this doftrine. | 
Kav d £94 Nice ? 78 oY o KN 8 dev tx Jos, - 

SVO AT“ wpag rar Atog tiow aravric | 
| N OATE. E. 
| | Again, | 
| out rig dA 715. tribe, à Ac. 
*AXA' Ide ric Je vvoc a lever eva“ ia, 
Tov vd xpn x0petery* Tp: 58 ap Ang eo aravltg 
Weivot. . » OATE.Q 
| And again, 
"Apveroc Burr oo, Ng J, ny Arbpdreigr, 
4 Ilgriag yap piaieoxtv, 63 tri dnia vaio r., 
_ IATAA. . 

| See alfo 0dſſ. lib. 3. ver. * Er. and 67, Cr. lib. FR 
Ver. 30, Cc. and 60. | 
Bauch was antient heathen CHARITY, and pious duty to- 
wards the whole of mankind; both thoſe of different nations 


and different worſhips, Sce Vol. II. g. 108, 10. 


Mi$SCELLANEOUS 
. ſends us to the narroweſt of all converſations, that of 


ee SOLILOQUY or /elf-diſcourſe. But this correſpon- 


dence, according to his computation, is wholly im- 
practicable, without a previous commerce with the 
world : and the larger this commerce is, the more 
racticable and improving the other, he thinks, is like- 
# to prove, The ſources of this improving art of 
felf-correſpondence he derives from the highelt po- 
liteneſs and elegance of antient dialogue, and debate, 
in matters of wit, knowledg and ingenuity. And no- 
2 according to our author, can ſo well revive 
this /elf-correſponding practice, as the ſame ſearch 
and ſtudy of the higheſt politeneſs in modern conver- 
ation. For this, we mult neceſſarily be at the pains 
of going further abroad than the province we call 
HOME, And, by this account, it appears that our au- 
_ thor has little hopes of being either reliſh'd or com- 
prehended by any other of his countrymen, than 
thoſe who delight in the open and free commerce of 
the world, and are rejoic'd to gather views, and re- 
crive light from every quarter; in order to judg the 
belt of what is perfect and according to a juſt Han- 
dard, and true TASTE in every kind. 
Ir may be proper for us to remark in favour of 
our author, that the ſort of r:gicule or raillery, which 
is apt to fall upon exiLoSOPHERS, Is of the ſame 
kind with that which falls commonly on the vixru· 
os or refin'd wits of the age. In this latter gene- 
ral denomination we include the real fne gentlemen, 
the lovers of art and ingenuity; ſuch as have ſeen 
the world, and inform'd themſelves of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the ſeveral nations of Eu ove, fcarch- 
ed into their antiquitys, and records; conſider- 
ed their police, laws, and conſtitutions ; obſerv d the 
ſituation, ſtrength, and ornaments of their city, their 
principal arte, ſtudys and amuſcments ; their archi- 
tefture, ſculpture, painting, muſick, and their tate 
in poetry, learning, language, and converſation. . 
HiTHERTO there can fie no — nor the 


leaſt ſcope for ſatirick wit or raillery. But when we 
- 
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2 this vir tuo CHARACTER 2 little further; and Ch. t, 
| ad our poliſh'd gentleman into more nice re 
' ſearches; when from the view of mantind and their 
affairs, our ſpeculative genius, and minute examiner 
of nature's works, proceeds with equal or perhaps ſu» 
periour zeal in the contemplation of the ict · life, the 
conveniencys, habitations and economy of a race of 
ſhell-f/h ; when he has erected a cabinet in due form, 
and made it the real pattern of his mind, replete with 
the ſame traſh and trumpery of correſpondent empry 
\ notions, and chimerical conceits ; he then indeed be- 
comes the ſubje& of ſufficient raillery, and is made 
the jet of common converſations. {20 
A woRsE thing than this happens commonly to 
| theſe inferiour virTvOs1, In ſecking fo earnellly 
for raritys, they fall in love with & AT for rare» 
neſs-ſake. Now the greateſt rarity: in the world are 
MONSTERS. 80 that the ſtudy and reliſh of theſe 
gentlemen, thus aſſiduouſly imploy d, becomes at laſt 
ann reality w¹⁰Evu¹t and their whole delight is 
| found to conſiſt in ſelecting and contemplating what. 
ever is molt monſtrous, diſagreeing, out of the way, 
and to the leaſt purpoſe of any thing in nature. 
lx PHILOSOPHY, matters anſwer exactly to this 
virtuoſo-ſcheme. Let us ſuppoſe a man, who hav- 
ing this reſolution merely, how to imploy his under- 
ſtanding to the beſt purpoſe, conſiders auh or what 
2 heis; whence he aroſe, or had his being; to 
hat end he was defign'd ; and to what courſe of 
* action he is by his natural frame and conſtitution 
„ deftin'd :” ſhou'd he deſcend on this account into 
bimſelf, and examine his inward powers and facul- 
tys; or ſhou'd he aſcend beyond his own immediate 
| ſpecies, city, or community, to diſcover and recog- 
mic his higher polity, or community (that common 
and univerſal ane, of which he is born a member;) 
nothing, ſurely, of this kind, cou d reaſonably draw 
upon him the leaſt contempt or mockery. On the 
| Contrary, the fine/t gentleman mult after all be conſi- 
der'd but as an iDbior, who talking much of the 
vor. III. K 
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Miſe. 3. knowledg of the world and mankind, has never ſo 
much as thought of the ſtudy or knowledg of himſelf, 


or of the nature and government of that real pablick 
and wor p, from whence he holds his being. 


| *® Quid ſumus, & quidnam vidturi gignimur ? a 


« Mere are we? under what reef? or on board 
what veſſel ? whither bound? on what buſineſs? 


* under whole pilot ſpip, government, or protection? n 
are queſtions which every ſenſible man wou'd natu- 


rally aſk, if he were on a ſudden tranſported into a 


new be of life. Tis admirable, indeed, to conſi- 


der, that a man ſhou'd have been long come into a 
world, carry'd his reaſon and ſenſe about him, and 
| 133 never ſeriouſly aſk'd himſelf this ſingle que- 

„% WHERE am {? or WHAT?” but, on the 
contrary, ſhou'd proceed regularly to every other ſtu- 


dy and inquiry, poſt-poning this alone, as the leaſt | 


conſiderable; or leaving the examination of it to o- 


thers commiſhon'd, as he ſuppoſes, to underſtand and | 


think for him, upon this head. To be bubbled, or 
put upon by any ſham- eee bone. 
of no coals 


We take care to examine ac- 
curately, by our ows judgment, the affairs of other 


people, and the concerns of the world which leaſt 


belong to us : but what relates more immediately to 
_ eur-ſelves, and is our chief $ELF-intereſt, we cha- 
ritably leave to others to examine for us, and readi- 
ly take up with the firſt comers ; on whoſe honeſty 
and good faith tis preſum d we may ſafely rely. 
HE, methinks, the ridicule turns more againſt 
the pbilsſophy-haters than the virtugſi or philoſophers, 
Whilſt ruiLosornv is taken (as in its prime ſenſe 


pertineneys may reign, or however extravagant the 
times may prove. But let us view PHILO SOPHY, 


like mere virtuo/o-/hip, in its s uſual career, and we 


F Perſ. Sat. 3. ver. 67. 


it ought} for maſier/hip in LiFE and MANNERS, tis 
| like to make no ill figure in the world, whatever im- 
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ſhall find the ridicule riſing full as ſtrongly againſt Ch. 1. 
the profeſſors of the higher as the lower kind. Cockle wu 


ſhell abounds with each. Many things exteriour, 


and without our ſelves, of no relation to our real in- 
terelts or to thoſe of ſociety and mankind, are dili- 
_ gently inveltigated : nature's remoteſt operations, 
deepeſt myſterys, and molt difficult phenomena — 
euſs d, and whimſically explain d; hypotheſes and 


5 þ — erected; a vaiverſe anatomiz'd ; 
and by ſome * notable ſcheme fo foly'd and reduc' d, 


as to appear an eaſy knack or ſecret to thoſe who 
have the clew. Creation it-ſelf can, upon occaſion, 


be exhibited P*tran/mutations, projedtions, and other 
philoſophical axCana, ſuch as in the corporeal world 
can accompliſh all things: whilſt in the intellectual, 
a ſer frame of metaphylical phraſes and diſtinctions 
430 ferre to folve whatever — may be pro- 
— either in lagicli, ethicks, or any real ſcience, 
of whatever kind. 


IT appears from hence, that the defects of n- 


LoSOPHY, and thoſe of virtucſaſhip are of the 
ſame nature. Nothing can be more dangerous than 


a wrong choice, or miſapplication in theſe affairs. 
But as ridiculous as theſe ſtudys are render'd by 


their ſenſleſs managers; it appears, however, that 


each of em are, in their nature, eſſential to the 


character of a fine gentleman and man of ſenſe, 
To phibſapbizer in a juſt ſigniſication, is but to 
carry good breeding a ſtep higher. For the accom- 
pliſnment of breeding is, to learn whatever is decent 
in company, or beautiful in arts: and the ſum of 
philoſophy is, to learn what is 5 in ſociety, and 


| beautiful in nature, and the order of the world. 


Tis not wit merely, but a temper which muſt 
form the wELL-BRED MAN. In the fame manner, 


tis not a head merely, but a heart and reſolution 


which mult compleat the real prH1LosoPHER. Both : 


characters aim at what is excellent, aſpire to a uſt 


A Vol. II. 


2 
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. taffe, and carry in view the model of what is beanti- 


(ws ful and becoming. Accordingly, the reſpective con- 


duct and diſtin manners of each party are regulat- 
ed: the one according to the perfefteſt eaſe, and 


good entertainment of courAN Y; the other accord- 


ing to the ſtricteſt intereſt of MaxxinD and 80cite- 
TY : the one according to a man's rank and quality 
in his private NATION ; the other according to his 


rank and dignity in NATURE. 


WHETHER each of theſe offices, or ſocial parts, are 
in themſelves as corventent as becoming, is the great 
queſtion which muſt ſome-way be decided. The 
WELL-BRED MAN, has already decide this, in his 


on caſe, and declar'd on the fide of what is hand- 


fom : for whatever he practiſes in this kind “, he ac- 
counts no more than what he owes purely to himſelf; 
without regard to any further advantage. Ihe pres 
tender to PHILQSOPHY, who either knows not how 
to determine this affair, or if he has determin'd, 
knows not how to purſue his point, with conſtancy, 


© and firmneſs, remains in refpe& of philoſophy, what 


a clown or coxcomb is in reſpe& of breeding and be- 
bavieur. Thus, according to our author, the TasTE 
of beauty, and the re/i/h of what is decent, juſt, and 
amiable, perfects the character of the GENTLEMAN, 


and the yHILOSOPHER, And the ſtudy of ſuch a 


TASTE or reliſh will, as we ſuppoſe, be ever the 
great employment and concern of him, wha covets 
as »: wel to be wiſe and good, as agreeable and polite, 


+ Wid VERUM atque DECENS, cure, © Ee. 
& omix in bac ſum. 


# Vor. I. p. , 89. 
| + Hor. lib. i. ep · 1. ver. 11. 
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CHAP. u. 


Explanation of a rasrE continu'd. — Ridicul- 
ers of it. — Their wit, and ſincerity. — Ap- 
plication of the taſte to affairs of government 
and politicks, — Imaginary CHARACTERS in 

the ſtate. — Young nobility, and gentry. — 
Purſuit of nzaury. — Preparation for phi- 
loſophy. 


Y this time, ſurely, 1 muſt have prov'd myſelf 


ſufficiently engag'd in the project and deſign 
of our /el/-diſcour/ing auTHOR, whoſe defence I 
have undertaken. , as plainly appears 
in this third treatiſe, is to recommend oAALSs on 
the ſame foot, with what in a lower ſenſe is call'd 
manners; and to advance PHILO $OPHY (as harſh a 
ſubject as it may appear) on the very foundation of 
what is eall'd agrecable and polite, And 'tis in this 
method and management that, as his interpreter, or 
paraphraſt, I have propos'd to imitate. and accompa- 
ny him, as far as my e CHARACTER 
will permit, 


Ou joint dene Ae nol appear this 2 


To ſhew, * ©* That nothing which is found charming 
or delightful in the polite worid, nothing which is 
t adopted as pleaſure, or entertainment, of what- 


ever kind, can any way be accounted for, ſup- 


i ported, or eſtabliſh'd, without the pre- .cſtabliſh- 


ment or ſuppoſition of a certain TasTE.” Naw 


a TASTE or judgment, tis ſuppos d, can hardly come 


ready form'd with us into the world. Whatever 
principles or materials of this kind we may poſlibly 


bring with us; whatever good facultys, ſenſes, or 
anticipating ſenſations, and imaginations, may be of 


* VOL, 1. 7 226, c. 
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Miſc. 3- nature's growth, and ariſe properly, of themſelves, 
WY Without our art, promotion, or aſſiſtance ; the gene- 


> 


ral idea which is form'd of all this management, and 


the clear notion we attain of what is preferable and 
principal in all theſe ſubjects of choice and eſtimati- 


on, will not, as I imagine, by any perſon, be taken 
for innate. Uſe, practice and culture mult precede 
the underſtanding and wit of ſuch an advanc'd ſize 
and growth as this. A legitimate and juſt As 1E 
can neither be begotten, made, conceiv'd or produc'd, 


| without the antecedent labour and pains of Ir. 


eis u. „ 

For this reaſon we preſume not only to defend 
the cauſe of cairTicxs; but to declare open war a- 
gainſt thoſe indolent ſupine authors, performers, rea- 


dert, auditors, adtors, or ſpeftators ; who making 


their uno alone the rule of what is beautiful 
and agreeable, and having no account to give of ſuch 


_ their uunoun or odd FANCY, reject the criticizing 


or examining art, by which alone they are able to 
diſcover the true BEAUTY and WORTH of every ob- 


N dene to that aſſected ridicule which theſe 


inſipid remarkers pretend to throw upon juſt c- 


TiCK8, the enjoyment of all real arts or natural 
beautys wou'd be intirely loſt : even in behaviour and 
manners we ſhou'd at this rate become in time as 
barbarous, as in our pleaſures and diverſions, I 
wou'd preſume it, however, of theſe critick-haters, 
that they are not yet ſo unciviliz d, or void of all 
ſocial ſenſe, | as to maintain, That the moſt barba- 


* rous life, or brutiſh pleaſure, is as deſirable as 


% the moit poliſh'd or reſin- . 


Fo my own part, when I have heard ſometimes 
men of reputed ability join in with that effeminate 


plaintive tone of invective againſt cx1T1Cxs, I have 

Hy thought they had it in their fancy, to keep 
> 4s growing genius's of the youth, their rivals, 
by turning them aſide from that examination and 


ſearch, on which all good, performance as well as 
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good judgment depends. I have ſeen many a time a Ch. 2. 
well-bred man, who had himſelf a real good fate, 


give way, with a malicious complaiſance, to the hu- 
mour of a company, where, in favour chiefly of the 
tender ſex, this ſoft languiſhing contempt of critictt, 
and their labours, has been the ſubject ſet a- foot. 
« Wretched creatures! (ſays one) impertinent things, 
« theſe criticks, as ye call em! As if one cou'dn't 
« know what was agreeable or pretty, without their 


« help. — 'Tis fine indeed, that one ſhou'dn't be 


« allow'd to fancy for one's ſelf. Now ſhou'd 
« a thouſand criticks tell me that Mr. {—'s new 
% Play wa'n't the wittieſt in the world, I wou'dn't 
«© mind 'em, one bit.” OE, : 
Tuis our real man of wit hears patiently ; and 
adds, perhaps of his own, ** That he thinks it, tru- 
« ly, ſomewhat hard, in what relates to people's di- 


« vyerſion and entertainment, that they ſhou'd be 


* oblig'd to chuſe what pleas'd others, and not 
« themſelves.” Soon after this he goes himſelf to 
the play, finds one of his effeminate companions com 
mending or admiring at a wrong place. He turns to 
the next perſon who ſits by him, and aſks privately, 

„% What he thinks of his companion's reliſh ? 


Sen is the malice of the world! They who by 
pains and induſtry have acquir'd a real TasTE in 


arts, rejoice in their advantage over others, who 
have either none at all, or ſuch as renders em ridi- 
culous. At an auctian of books, or pictures, you 


ſhall hear theſe gentlemen perſuading every one 1 


| „bid for what he fancys.” But, at the time, 
they wou'd be ſoundly mortify'd themſelves, if by 
ſuch as they eſteem'd good judges, they ſhou'd be 


found to have purchas'd by a wrong fancy, or ill. 


taſte. The ſame gentleman who commends his neigh- 


bour for ordering his garden, or apartment, as bis 


HUMOUR leads him, takes care his own ſhou'd be fo | 


order'd as the beſt judgments wau d adviſe. 


once a judg himſelf, or but tolerably knowing in 
_ thele affairs, his aim is nyt © to change the being of 


MriscziIaxzovs 


* 3. “ things, and bring TRUTH and NaTURE to his 
WY © humour but, leaving NaTURE and TRUTH juſt 


« as he found 'em, to accommodate his humour and 
% fancy to their STANDARD.” Wou'd he do this 
in a yet higher caſe, he might in reality become as 
"wiſe and great a MAN, as he is already a refin'd and 

poliſh'd GENTLEMAN, By one of theſe TasTES he 
_ underſtands how to lay out his garden, model his 
houſe, fancy his equipage, appoint his table: by the 
other he learns of what value theſe amuſements are 
in life, and of what importance to a man's freedom, 

happineſs, and ſelf-enjoyment. For if he wou d try 
effectually to acquire the real ſcience or Tas TE of 
life ; he wou'd certainly diſcover, © That a x1Gur 
„* MIND, and GENEROUS AFFECTION, had more 
4 beauty and charm, than all other hmmetrys in the 
« world beſides.” And, that a grain of honeſty 
and native worth, was of more value than all the 
% adventitious ornaments, eſtates, or preferments ; 

« for the ſake of which ſome of the better fort ſo 
oft turn fnaves : forſaking their principles, and 
« quitting their honour and Freedom, for a mean, ti- 


* merous, ſhifting ſtate of gaudy . 


ALTTTLE better TASTE (were it a very lik) 

in the affair of e if 1 miſtake not, 
mend the manners, and ſecure the happineſs of ſome 
of our noble countrymen, who come with — advan- 
tage and a worthy character into the publick. But 
e' er they have long engag d in it, their wor TH un- 
happily becomes venal. Equipager, titles, preceden- 
ou, ſtaffs, ribbons, and other Bech glittering ware, 

are taken in exchange for inward MERIT, HONOUR, 
and a CHARACTER. F 
 Tumns they may account verhaps # forend berguin. 

| But there will be found very untoward abatements 
in it, when the matter comes to be expenenc'd, 
They may have deſcended in reality from ever fo 
glorious anceſtors, patriots, and ſufferers for their 


' Bation's liberty and welfare they may have made 


* 
0 
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their entrance into the world upon this bottom of an- Ch. 2. 
ticipated fame and honour : they may have been ad- 
vanc'd on this account to dignitys, which they were 
thought to have deſerv'd. But when induc'd to 
change their honeſt meaſures, and ſacrifice their cau/? 
and friends to an imaginary private intereſt ; go | 
| will ſoon find, by experience, that they have 
| the reliſh and 14e of liſe; and for inſipid wretched 
| bonours, of a deceitful kind, have unhappily ex- 
chang'd an amiable and ſweet honour, of a ſincere 
| and laiting reliſh, and good favour. They may, af- 
| ter this, act ſurces, as they think fit, and hear qua- 
ties and virtues aſſign'd to em under the titles of 
graces, excellencys, honours, and the reſt of this 
mock praiſe and mimical appellation. They may e- 
| ven with ſerious looks be told of honour and worth, 
| their PRINCIPLE, and their COUNTRY: but they 
| know better within themſelves ; and have occaſion 
| to find that, after all, the world too knows better; 
and that their few friends and admirers have either 
a very ſhallow wit, or a very profound h —_ --. 
 *F1s not in ane party alone that theſe purchaſer 
and /ales of nox ou are carry'd on. I can repreſent 
to myſelf a noted va rx Tor, and reputed pillar of the 
religious part of our conſtitution, vho having by many 
and long fervices, and a ſteddy conduct, gain'd the 
reputation of thorow zeal with his own party, and 
of lincerity and honour with his very enemys, on a 
ſudden (the time being come that the fulneſs of his 
reward was ſet before him) ſubmits complacently to 
the propos d bargain, and ſells himſelf for what he 
is worth, in a vile deteſtable old age, to which he 
| has reſerv'd the infamy of betraying both his friends 
and country, ny | NS 
| "*+*#1 can imagine, on the other fide, one of a con- 
* trary party; a noted friend to LIE AT in church 
and ftate; an abhorrer of the laviſh dependency on 
courts, and of the narrow principles of bigots : ſuch 
| @ one, after many publick ſervices of note, | can ſee 


wrought upon, by des fes, to ſeck court-preſers 


w 
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Miſc. 3. ment; and this too under a patriot-charafter. But 
WY having perhaps try d this way with leſs ſucceſs, he 
is oblig d to change his character, and become a roy. 

al flatterer, a courtier againſt his nature ; ſubmit - | 


— — — — — 


ting himſelf, and ſuing, in ſo much the meaner de- 
gree, as his inherent principles are well known at 
court, and to his new- adopted party, to whom he | 
 feigns himſelf a proſelyte. | 
Tux greater the genius or character is, of ſuch a 
| perſon ; the greater is his ſlavery, and heavier his 
load. Better had it been that he had never diſco- |, 
ver d ſuch a zeal for publick good, or ſignaliz d him. 
ſelf in that party which can with leaſt grace make 
ſacrifices of national intereſt to a crown, or to the 
private will, appetite or pleaſure of a prince. For 
ſuppoling ſuch a genius as this had been to act his 
part of courtſhip in ſome foreign and abſolute court] 
dow much leſs infamous wou'd his part have prov'd ? | 
how much leſs laviſh, amidit a people who were all |\_ 
flaves? Had he peradventure been one of that for- 
lorn begging troop of gentry extant in DExnMark, | 
or SWEDEN, fince the time that thoſe nations loſt 
their libertys ; had he liv'd out of a free nation, and 
happily-ballanc'd conſtitution ; had he been either 
conſcious of no talent in the affairs of government, 
or of no opportunity to exert any ſuch, to the ad- 
of mankind : where had been the mighty” 
ſhame, if perhaps he had employ'd ſome of his abis 
Itys in flattering like others, and paying the neceſ- 
ſary homage requir'd for ſafety's fake, and ſelf- pre 
ſervation, in abſolute and deſpotick governments? 
The ras rz, perhaps, in ſtrictneſs, might ſtill be 
awurong, even in this hard circumſtance: but how in- ö 
excuſable in a quite contrary one ! For let us ſup- | 
poſe our courtier not only az Engliſhman, but of the | 
rank and (tem of thoſe old Engliſh patriots who ' 
| were wont to curb the licentiouſneſs of our court, 
awrraign its flatterers, and purge away thoſe poiſons 
from the ear of princes ; let us ſuppoſe him of a | 
competent fortune and 8 appetites, without 


\ 
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hat ſhall we, after this, bring in excuſe, or as an Lot 


apology for ſuch a choice as his? How ſhall we 
explain this prepoſterous rel iſp, this odd preference 


of ſubtlety and indirectneſi, to true wiſdom, open 


honeſty, and uprightneſs. | 
'T1s eaſier, | confeſs, to give account of this 


corruption of TASTE in ſome noble youth of a more 


ſumptuous gay fancy; ſuppoſing him born truly 


great, and of honcurable deſcent ; with a generous 
Free mi1ND, as well as ample fortune. Even theſe 


circumſtances themſelves may be the very cauſes per- 
| haps of his being thus enſnar d. The “ elegancies of 


his fancy in outward things, may have made him o- 


yer-look the worth of inward charader and propor- 
tion: and the love of grandure and magnificence, 

wrong turn'd, may have poſſeſs d his imagination 
over · ſtrongly with ſuch things as Frontiſpices, par- 
terre, equipages, trim varlets in party-colour'd 
cloths ; and others in gentlemens apparel. —Magna- 
nimous exhibitions of honour and generoſity ! — © In 

% town, a palace and ſutable \ ney In the 
« country the ſame ; with the addition of ſuch edi- 
„ fices and gardens as were unknown to our anceſ- 


&« tors, and are unnatural to ſuch a climate as 


« GREAT BRITAIN !“ | 

MEan while the year runs on; but the year's in- 
come anſwers not its expence. For which of theſe 
« articles can be retrench d? which way take up, 
« after having thus ſet out? A princely fancy has 
| begot all this, and a princely ſlavery, and court- 

dependence muſt maintain it. 3 
THe young gentleman is now led into a chaſe, in 
which he will have ſlender capture, tho toil ſuffici- 
ent. He is himſelf taten. Nor will he ſo eaſily 
get out of that labyrinth, to which he choſe to com- 
mit his ſteps, rather than to the more dire& and 


plainer paths in which he trod before. Fare- 


5M Vol. I. 7 "ER 
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Miſc. 3. wel that generous proud ſpirit, which was wont 
WV ** to ſpeak only what it approv'd, commend only 


« whom it thought worthy, and act only what it 
« thought right! Favourites muſt be now obſerv- 
« ed, little engines of power attended on, and 
* loathſomly careſs d: an honeſt man dreaded, and 
« every free _ or pen abhor'd as dangerous 
„ and reproachful.” For till our gentleman is be- 


come wholly proſtitute and ſhameleſs ; till he is 


brought to laugh at publick virtue, and the very no- 


tion of common good; till he has openly renounc'd 


all principles of honour and honeſty, he muſt in good 


policy avoid thoſe to whom he lies ſo much expos'd, 
and ſhun that commerce and familiarity which was 


once his chief delight. 
SUCH is the ſacrifice made to a wrong pride, and 


Ignorant ſelf-eſteem; by one whoſe inward character 


mult neceſſarily, after this manner, become as mean 
and abject, as his outward behaviour inſolent and in- 
tolerable. 


THERE are another ſort of ſuitors to power, and 
traffickers of inward worth and liberty for outward 
gain, whom one wou'd be naturally drawn to com- 
paſhonate, They are themſelves of a humane, com- 
paſſionate, and friendly nature, well-wiſhers to their 
country and mankind. They cou'd, perhaps, even 


embrace erovERTyY contentedly, rather than ſubmit 
to any thing diminutive either of their ;nward free- 
dom or zational liberty, But what they can bear in 


their own perſons, they cannot bring themſclves to 


bear in the perſons of ſuch as are. to come after 


them. Here the 6% and nblz/? of affections are 


born down by the exceſs of the next beſt, thoſe of 


tenderneſs, for relations and near friends. : 


Svcs captives as theſe wou'd diſdain, however, 
to devote themſelves to any prince or miniſtry whoſe 
ends are wholly tyrannical, and irreconcilable with 
the true intereſt of their nation. In other caſes of a 
leſs degeneracy, they may bow down perhaps in the 


temple of Rinuon, fu the weight of their /u- 


\ 


þ 


þ 


immediately the more inſolent and haughty 
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of their corrupt patrons. 3 
Tuis is drudgery ſufficient for ſuch honeſt na- 
ture; ſuch as by hard fate alone cou'd have been' 
made diſhoneſt. But as for pride or inſalence on 
the account of their outward advancement and ſeem- 
ing elevation ; they are ſo far from any thing reſem-' 
bling it, that one may often obſerve what is very 
contrary in theſe fairer characters of men. For tho 
2 they were known ſomewhat rigid and ſevere 
fore; you ſee em now grown in reality ſubmiſſive 
and obliging. Tho in converſation formerly dogma-. 
tical and overbearing, on the points of (tate and go- 
yernment ; they are now the patienteſt to hear, the 
leaſt forward to diftate, and the readieſt to embrace 
any entertaining ſubje of diſcourſe, rather than that 


of the pudblich, and their own perſonal advancement. 


NOTHING is ſo near virtue as this behaviour: and 
nothing ſo remote from it, nothing ſo ſure a token of 
the moſt profligate manners, as the contrary. Ina 
free government, tis ſo much the intereſt of every 


one in place, who profits by the publick, to demean 


himſelf with modeſty and ſubmiſſion ; that to appear 
on ſuch 
an advancement, is the mark only of a contemptible 

genius, and of a want of true underſtanding even in 


che narrow ſenſe of intereff and private good. 


Tavs we fee, after all, that tis not merely what 
we call principle, but a taſte, which governs men. 
They may think for certain, © This is right, or that 


. urang: they may believe © this a crime, or that 
* a /in; this puniſhable by man, or that by Gov :” 
yet if the /avour of things lies croſs to honeſty ; if 


the fancy be florid, and the appetite high towards 
the ſubaltern beautys and lower order of worldly 
ſymmetrys and proportions ; the conduct will infal- 


 libly turn this latter way. 
Ex conſcience, | fear, ſuch as is owing to religi- 


ous diſcipline, will make but a flight figure, where 
this taſte is ſet amiſs, Among the vulgar perhaps it 


Es — Ay 


pine ons, and prop the ſteps and running eredit Ch 
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Miſc.-3. may do wonders. A devil and a hell may prevail, 
9 where a jail and gallows are thought inſufficient 


and who 


But ſuch is the nature of the liberal, poliſh'd, and 


_ refin'd part of mankind ; ſo far are they from the 


mere ſimplicity of babes and ſucklings ; that, inſtead 


of applying the notion of a future reward or puniſh- 


ment to their immediate behaviour in ſociety, they 
are apt, much rather, thro the whole courſe of their 
lives, to ſhew evidently that they look on the pious 


narrativns to be indeed no better than childrens tales, 
or the amuſements of the mere vulgar : 


1 5 albywes Manes, © ſub lefranca regina, 


Nec pueri credunt, nift qui nondum ere lavantur. 
SonETHING therefore ſhou'd, methinks, be ſur- 
ther thought of, in behalf of our generous youths, 
towards the correcting of their TasTE, or reliſh in 
the concerns of /ife. For this at laſt is what will 
influence. And in this reſpe& he youth alone are to 


de regarded. Some hopes there may be ſtill con- 
_- 4 of theſe. The reſt are por war and harden'd 


in their way. A middle-ag'd knave (however devout 
or orthodox) is but a common wonder: an old-one, 


is no wonder: but a young-one is ſtil] (thank Hea- 


yen!) ſomewhat extraordinary. And l can never 
enough admire what was faid once by a worthy man 


at the ſirſt appearance of one of theſe young able * 


ſtitutes, That he even trembled at the ſight, to 
find nature capable of being turn'd ſo ſoon : and 
e that he boaded greater calamity to his 22 
* from this ſingle example of yourg villany, than 

% from the practices and arts 0 all the old 
© knaves in being.” | 
L r us therefore proceed in this view, addreſſing 
our-ſelves to the grown youth of our polite world. 
Let the appeal be to theſe whoſe reli/þ is retnievable, 
10 taſte may yet be N in morals ; as it 


+ Juven. Sat- 2. ver. 149. 
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ſeems to be, already, in exteriour manners and be- 
baviour. ; 


THAT there is really a $TANDARD of this lat- 
ter kind, will immediately, and on the firſt view, 
be acknowledg'd. The conteſt is only, which is 
right: — which the un- affected carriage, and juft 
% demeanour ? and which the afeded and falſe ?” 

Scarce is there any one, who pretends not 
to know and to decide what is wel/-bred and hand- 
| ſome. There are few ſo affectedly clowniſh, as ab- 

ſolutely to diſown good · breeding, and renounce the 
notion of A BEAUTY in outward -manners and de- 
portment. With ſuch as theſe, wherever they ſhou'd 
be found, I muſt confeſs, I cou'd ſcarce be tempted 
to beſtow the leaſt pains or labour towards convincing 
em of a beauty in inward ſentiments and principles. 

Wuoszvzx has any impreſſion of what we call 
gentility or politeneſs, is already ſo acquainted with 
the DECORUM, and GRACE of things, that he will 
readily confeſs a pleaſure and enjoyment in the very 
furvey and contemplation of this kind. Now if in the | 
way of polite pleaſure, the ſtudy and love of BEAU- 
TY be eflential ; the ſtudy and love of 8ymurTRY 
and ORDER, on Which beauty depends, mult alſo be 
eſſential, in the ſame reſpect. ET 3 

Tis impoſſible we can advance the leaſt in any 
_ reliſh or taſte of outward ſymmetry and order; with- 
out acknowledging that the pr ortionate and regu- 
lar ſtate, is the truly proſperous and natural in every 
ſubject. The ſame features which make deformity, 
create incommodiouſneſs and diſeaſe. And the ſame 
ſhapes and proportions which make beauty, affard 
advantage, by adapting to activity and uſe. Even 
in the imitative or de/igning arts (to which our au- 
thor ſo often refers) the truth or beauty of every fi- 
gure or ſtatue is meaſur d from the perfection of na- 
ture, in her juſt * of every limb and propor- 
tion to the activity, ſtrength, dexterity, life and vi- 
gour of the particular ſpecies or animal defign'd. 
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Tavs beauty and o truth are plainly join'd with 


A the notion of utility and convenience, even in the 


prehenſion of every ingenious artiſt, the + archited, 
the fatuary, or the painter. Tis the ſame in the 
Phyſician's way. Natural health is the juſt propor- 


tion, truth, and regular courſe of things, in a con- 


ſtitution. Tis the imward beauty of ihe BoD. 


And when the harmony and juſt meaſures of the riſ- 
ing pulfes, the circulating humours, and the moving 


airs or ſpirits are diſturb d or loſt, deformity enters, 


and with it, calamity and ruin. 


Suov'p not this (one wou'd imagine) be ſtill the 


fame caſe, and hold equally as to the mind? Is 
there nothing here which tends to diſturbance and 
diſſolution? Is there no natural tenour, tone or or- 
der of the paſſions or affections? No beauty, or de- 


FO Hermit in this moral kind? or allowing that there real- 


ly is; muſt it not, of conſequence, in the fame man- 


ner, impl y health or 7 proſperity or * after ? 
Will it not be found in this reſpeR, above all, That 
* what is | BEAUTIFUL is 3 and 1 


e 6.06. 0. 


'+ In Gx=c1s operibus, nemo ſub 3 | 


|  Fithit, ke. Duod ergo ſupra cantberios & templa in veri- 


tate debet eſſe collecatum, id in imaginibus, ſi infra conſtitutum 
Juerit, mendofam babebit operis rationem. Etiamque au- 


710i non probaverunt, neque inſtituerunt, &c. Ita quod non 
poteſt in veritate fieri,, id non putaverunt in imaginibus fac- 
tum, poſſe certam rationem babere. Omnia enim certa pro- 
pricrate, & veris NaTuR # deductis moribus, traduxerunt 
"> operant perfefiiones : & ea probaverunt quorum explicatio» 
nes in diſputationibus rationem poſſunt babere vER1TATIS. 


Itague ex eis originibus ſymmetrias & proportiones unmſtu- 
| Jrfque” gtueris conſlitutas religuernut. VITRUVIUS, lib. 4. 


c. 2. whoſe commentator PHI1LaxDER may be alſo read 


on this place. 
33S, Ke. And below, p. 176, 177. 


t This is the Hon ESTU, the PULCHRUM, T5 Kanon, 


69. 2 


See above, VOL. I. P. 141. 226. Ke. 229 / + 


. 
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| 
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* tjonable: what is harmonious and pi 
« is TRUE; and what is at once both beautiful and.... 


myſtery of this matter. He pretends, on this head, to 


REFLECTIONS. * 


« true, is, of conſequence, agreeable and don ?” 


merits of this cauſe ; as well in his other treatiſes, as in 
this of /oliloquy here commented. This beauty the Ro- 


aN Orator, in his rhetorical way, and in the majeſty of 


ſtile, cou'd expreſs. no otherways than as 4 myſtery. ** Ho- 
„ ESTV igitur id intelligimus, quod tale eft, ut, detrafid 
* omni utilitate, ſine ullis praemiis fruflibuſve, per ſe ipſiun 
* poſſit jure laudari. Qnod quale fit, non tam definitione 


* ſuv: uſus intelligi poteſft (quanguam aliguantum poteſſ) 


„ quam COMMUNI omnium JUDICIO, & optimi cujuſque 
* ſtudiis, atque faftis ; qui permulta ab cam unam cauſam 
* faciunt, quia decet, quia reftum, quia boneſtum eft ; eiſi 
* aullum conſecuturum emolumentum vident.” Our author, 


on the other ſide, having little of the Orator, and leſs of 


the conſtraint of formality belonging to ſame graver cha- 
rafters, can be more familiar on this occaſion: and accord- 
ingly deſcending, without the leaſt ſcruple, into v hatever 
ſtile, or humour ; he refuſes to make the leaſt difficulty.or 


claim the aſſent not only of orators, poets, and the higher 
virtuoſi, but even of the beaux themſelves, and ſuch as go 


no farther than the dancing-maſter to ſeek for grace and 


beauty, He pretends, we ſee, to fetch this natural idea 
from as familiar amuſements as dreſs, equipage, the tiring- 
room, or toy-ſhop. And thus in his proper manner of 
SOL1LOQUY, or Self-diſcourſe, we may imagine him run- 
ning on: beginning perhaps with ſome particular ſebeme 
or fancy'd ſcale of 8£EauvTY, which, according to his phi- 


_ loſfophy, he ſtrives to erect; by diſtinguiſhing, ſorting, 
. and dividing into things — 3 and mixt : 


as thus : | 
In the in-AuiN ATE; beginning 1 thoſe ZEA . 
figures avd ſymmetrys with which children are delighted; 
and proceeding gradually to the proportious of architecture 
and the other arts. — The ſame in reſpect of ſounds and 
mustek. From beautiful ſtones, rocks, minerals ; to 


vegetables, woods, aggregate parts of the world, ſeas, ri 
L 3- 


le, Ch. 2. 
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Warne then is this nzauTy or harmony to be 


we found? how is this $YMMETRyY to be diſcover d and 


9 ? ts it any other art than that of earLo- 


vers, monntalns, vales. The globe. Celeſtial bodys, 
and their order. The higher architetture of nature. 
Nar un x her-ſelf, confider'd as inanimate and paſſive. 
In the A MATE; from animals; and their ſeveral 
kinds, tempers, ſagacitys, to men. — And from ſingle. 
perſons of men, their private characters, underſtandings, 
genius's, diſpoſitions, manners; to publick ſocietys, com- 
munitys or commonwealths. —— From flocks, herds, and o- 
ther natural aſſembleges or groups of living creatures, to 
human intelligencys and correſpondencys, or whatever is 
| higher in the kind. The correſpondence, union, and har- 
mony of NATURE her-ſelf, conſider d as animate and in- 
telligent. 
In the MIT; as in „ perſon (a body wad 
the union and harmony of this kind, which conſtitutesthe 
real perſon: and the friendſhip, love, or whatever other 
aſſection is form'd on fach an object. A bouſbold, a city, 
or nation, with certain lands, buildings, and other appen- 
_ Gices, or local ornaments, which jointly form that agree- 
| able idea of home, family, country. 
And what of this ?” (fays an airy ſpark, no friend 
to meditation or deep thought) ** What means this cata- 
'* logue, or ſcale, as you are pleas'd to call it? Only. 
Sir, to fatisfy my-ſelf, that I am not alone, or ſingle 
* in a certain fancy I have of a thing call'd BeauTY; 
„that I have almoſt the whole world for my companions; 
* and that each of us admirers and carneſt purſuers of 
„ BEAUTY (ſuch as in a manner we all are) if peradven- 
+ ture we take not a certain fagacity along with us, we 
++ malt err widely, range extravagantly, and run ever up- 
on a falſe ſcent, We may (in the fportſman's phraſe) 
% have many hares afoot, but ſhall ſtick to no real gone 
* nor be fortunate in any capture which may content . 


* See with what ardcur and vehemence, the young r 
* negleCting his proper race. and feflow-creatures, and for- 
„getting what is decent, bandfom, or becoming in human 
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$OPHY, or the Nudy of inward numbers and propor- Ch. 2. 


tions, which can exhibit this in life? 


who, then, can poſſibly have a TA$TE of this kind, 


40 
= 


affairs, purſues theſe srEc1Exs in thoſe common objects 
of his affection, a borſe, a bound, a bawk! What 


* doting on theſe beartys! —— What admiration of the 


kind it-ſelf! And of the particular animal, what care, 
and in a manner idolatry and conſecration ; when the 


beaſt belov'd is (as often happens) even ſet apart from 


uſe, and only kept to gaze on, and feed the enamour d 
fancy with the higheſt delight! — See! in another 
youth not ſo forgetful of human tind, but remembring 
it ſtill in a wrong way! a O of another ſort, a 
CHEREA. Duam elegans formarum ſpefiator ! — See! 
as to other beautys, where there is no poſſeſſion, no en- 
joyment or reward, but barely ſeeing and admiring : 
as in the virtuoſo · paſſion, the love of painting, and the 
deſigning arts of every kind, ſo often obſerv d. How 


fares it with our princely genius, our grandee who afſem- 


bles all theſe beautys, and within the bounds of his 


ſumptuous palace incloſes all theſe graces of a thouſand 
kinds? — What pains! ſtudy ! ſcience! — Behold the 


diſpoſition and order of theſe finer ſorts of apartments, 


gardens, villa :! —— The kind of harmony to the eye, 


from the various ſhapes and colours agreeably mixt, 
and rang'd in lines, intereroſſing without confuſion, 
and fortunately eo- incident. A parterre, cypreſs's, 
groves, wilderneſſes. — Statues, here and there, of vir- 
tue, fortitude, temperance. — Hero's-buſts, philoſphers- 


heads; with ſutable mottos and inſcriptions. — Solemn . 
repreſentations of things deeply natural.-—Caves, grot- 
te, rocks. Urns and obelizs in retir'd places, and diſ- 
pos'd at proper diſtances and points of fight: with all 
* thoſe. ſymmetrys which ſilently expreſs a reigning order, 
place, barmony, and beauty / 


But what is there an- 


ſwerable to this, in the MinDs of the poſſeſſors 2 — 
What poſſeſſion or propriety is theirs? What conſtancy or 
« ſecurity of enjoyment? What peace, what harmony 
wITHIN?” 


— -— - 


Thus our ann or faf- 


If no other; Lew 
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Miſc. 3. without being beholden to exit. os 0rny ? Who en 
WV admire the outward beautys, and not recur inſtantly 


diſcourſing author, in his uſual ſtrain; when incited to the 
ſcarch of BEAUTY and DECORUM, by vulgar admiration, 
and the univerſal acknowledgment of the sPEC1ts in outs 


ward things, and in the meaner and ſubordinate ſubjects. 


By this inferiour /pecies, it ſeems, our ſtrict inſpector diſ- 
dains to be allur'd: and refuling to be captivated by any 


thing leſs than the ſuperiaur, original, and genuine kind; 


he walks at leiſure, without emotion, in deep philoſophi. 
cal reſerve, thro all theſe pompous ſcenes; paſſes uncon- 
cernedly by thoſe court-pageants, the illuſtrious and much- 
envy'd potentates of the place; overlooks the rich, the great, 
and even the fair : feeling no other aſtoniſhment than what 
is accidentally rais'd in him, by the view of theſe impoſ- 


tures, and of this ſpecious ſnare. For here he obſerves thoſe . 


gentlemen chiefly to be caught and faſteſt held, who are 


the higheſt ridicylers. of ſuch reflections as his own, and 
who in the very height of this ridicule prove themſelves . 


the impotent contemners of a sPECIEs, which, whether 
they will or no, they ardently purſue : ſome, in @ face, 
and certain regular lines, or features: others in @ palace 
and apartments: others in an equipage and dreſs. — 0 


„* EFFEMANACY! EFFEMINACY! Who would imagine 5 


this cou'd be the vice of ſuch as appear no inconſiderable 


en: — But perſon is a ſubject of flattery which reaches 


* beyond the bloom of youth. The experienc'd ſenator 
* and aged general, can, in our days, diſpenſe with a fei- 
* let, and take his autward form into a very extraordina- 
xy adjuſtment and regulation. All embelliſp ments 


* are aſſected, beſides the true. And thus, led by exam 


ple, whilſt we run in ſearch of clegancy and neaineſs ; 
* purſuing BEAUTY; and adding, as we imagine, more 
* luſtre and value to our own perſon ; we grow, in our re- 
* al character and truer SELF, deform'd and monſtrous, ſer- 
«+ vile and abjeft ; ſtooping to the loweſt terms of court- 
* ſhip; and facrificing all internal proportion, all intriaſicł 
* andreal gEAUTY and WORTH, for the ſake of things 
* which carry ſcarce a ſhadow of the kind.” Supra, 
Vor. II. p. 286, &c. and Vol. I. p.93, &c. and p. 227. 


. 
; — 
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to the i-ward, which are the moſt real and efſential, Ch. 2. 
the molt naturally affecting, and of the higheſt plea - 


ſure, as well as profit and advantage? 
| In fo ſhort a compaſs does that learning and know- 


ledg lie, on which manners and life depend. "Tis 
ue ourſelves create and form our TasTE, If we re- 


ſolve to have it juſt; tis in our power. We may e- 
ſteem and value, approve and diſapprove, as we 
wou'd wiſh. For who wou'd tot rejoice to be al- 


ways equal and conſonant to himſelf, and have con- 
ſtantly that opinion of things which is natural and 
proportionable? But who dares ſearch oyin1ion to 


the bottom, or call in queſtion his early and prepoſſeſ- 
Ang TasTE? Who is ſo juſt to himſelf, as to recal 
his Faxcy from the power of /a/hion and education, 
to that of Rxtzason? Cou'd we, however, be thus 


- courageous ; we ſhou'd ſoon ſettle in ourſelves ſuch 


an opinion of GOOD as wou'd ſecure to us an invari- 


able, agreeable, and juſt TASTE in life and manners. 


| THUS HAVE L endeavour'd to tread in my au- 


thor's ſteps, and the reader for the ſerious 
and downright philoſophy, which even in this ® laſt 
commented treatiſe, our author keeps {till as a my- 
ſtery, and dares not formally profeſs. His pi 


| has been to adviſe authors, and poliſh ftiles ; but his 


aim has been to correct manners, and regulate live:. 

He has affected 30 LL OO G, as pretending only to 
cenſure himſelf; but he has taken occaſion to bring 
others into his company, and make bold with per- 
ſonages and characters of no inferior rank. He has 


given ſcope enough to raillery and humour; and has 


intrench'd very largely on the province of us miſcel- 


lanarian writers. But the reader is now about to 
fee him in a new aſpect 


, * a formal and profeſs'd 
« philoſopher, a ſy/tem-writer, a dogmatiſt, and ex- 
% pounder.” | 


er. Habes confitentem reum. 


» Viz, Treatiſe III. (Apvics to an author) vor. I. 
+ Viz. In treatiſe IV. (The InQuizy, ©c.) Vor. II. 
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tory. That they were really ſo de 
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So to his exiLosoOPHY I commit him, 
according as my genius and preſent diſpoſition will 
permit, I intend ſtill to accompany him at a diſtance, 
keep him in fight, and convoy him, the belt I am 
able, thro the dangerous ſeas he is about to paſs. 


MISCELLANY IV. 


CHAP. I. 


Connexion and union of the ſubject⸗ treatiſes. ow: 


Puixosorur in form. — Metaphyſichs, — 
Eso. ity. Identity. — Moral Footing. — 


Procf and diſcipline of the fancys. — Settle- 


ment of op1n10N, — Anatomy of the mind. 
— — 

FE have already, in the beginning tow 
preceeding miſcellany, taken notice of our 
author's plan, and the connection and de- 
of his * joint - tracte, comprehended i in two 


Preceeding volumes. We are now, in our commenta- 


tor · capacity, arriv'd at length to his ſecond volume, 
to which the three pieces 4 his fir/? a m= 2 
d, the ad- 
vertiſement to the firſt edition of his is a 
ſufficient proof. He took occaſion there, in a line 
or two, under the name of his printer, or (as he 


otherwiſe calls him) his amanuenſis, to prepare us 
for a more elaborate and methodical piece which was 
to follow. We have the ſyſtem now before us. Nor 
need we wonder, ſuch as it is, that it came fo hard- 
ly into the w6rld, and that our author has been de- 
liver'd of it with ſo much difficulty, and after ſo long 


* Above, p. 94. And below, 193. 194, Ce. 


— 
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a time. His amanuenſit and he, were not, it ſeems, Ch. 1. 
heretofore upon ſuch good terms of correſpondence. Lv 

| Otherwiſe ſuch an unthapen fetus, or falſe birth, as 
that of which our author in his “ title-page com- 


plains, had not formerly appear'd abroad. Nor had 
it ever riſen again in its more decent form, but for 
the accidental publication of our author's firſt + let- 
ter, which, by a neceſſary train of conſequences, oc- 
caſion d the revival of this abortive piece, and gave 
uſherance to its companions. | 
Ir will appear therefore in this joint-edition of our 
author's five treatiſes, that the three former are pre · 
paratory to the fourth, on which we are now en- 
ter d; and the f/74 (with which he concludes) a 


a kind of apo/2gy for this reviv'd treatiſe concerning 


virtue and religion. 


As for his AroLoGy (particularly in what relates 
to reveal d religion, and a world to come) I commit 


the reader to the diſputant divines, and gentlemen, 
whom our author has introduc'd in that concluding 


piece of dia/ogue-writing, or rhapſodical 2 bphy. 

Mean while, we have here no other part left us, 
than to enter into the dry PHILOSOPHY, and rigid 
manner of our author; without any excur/rons into 
various literature; without help from the comick or 
tragict MCSE, or - from the flowers of poetry or rbe- 
torick, | 


SUCH is our preſent pattern, and ſtrict moral 


taſt, which our more humorous reader foreknowing, 


may immediately, if he pleaſes, turn over; ſkipping | 
(as is uſual in many grave works) a chapter or two. 
as he proceeds. We ſhall, to make amends, endea- 

vour afterwards, 1 in our following M1$CELLANY, to 


entertain him again with more chearful fare, and af - 


ford him a deſert, to rectify his palat, and leave his 
mouth art laſt in good reliſh. 


To the patient and greve n2aD2n, therefore, who, 


_ Viz. To the Inquiry (Treatiſe IV.) vor. IL. | 
q Viz. Letter 3 Vor. * 
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Miſc. 4. in order to moralize, can afford to retire into hig 

WV cloſer, as to ſome religious or devout exerciſe; we 
preſume thus to offer a few reflections, in the ſup- | 
port of our author's profound Ix CRY. And ac | | 
cordingly, we are to imagine our author ſpeaking, | & 
as follows. | | 


HOW LITTLE regard ſoever may be ſhewn to 
that moral ſpeculation or inquiIRy, which we call | 
the ſtudy of our ſelves; it mult, in ſtrictneſs, be 
yielded, that all knowledg whatſoever depends upon 
this previous-one: © And that we can in reality | 
« be aſſur d of nothing, till we are firſt aſſur'd of 
% what we are OUR-SELVES.” For by this alone 
we can know what certainty and aſſurance is. i 
THAT there is ſomething undoubtedly which thinks, 
our very doubt it - ſelf and ſcrupulous thought evinces. 
But in what ſubject that thought reſides, and how 4 
that ſubject is continued one and the ſame, ſo as to | ; 
anſwer conſtantly to the ſuppos'd train of thoughts 
or refleQions which ſeem to run ſo harmoniouſly thre | 
a long courſe of life, with the ſame relation till to 
one /ingle and /elf-ſame yERSON ; this is not a mat- 
ter ſo eaſily or haſtily decided, by thoſe who are nice | 
ſelf-examiners, or ſearchers after truth and cer 
tainty. 
Tir not, in this reſpect, be ſufficient for us 
to uſe the ſeeming /ogick of a famous modern, and | 
ſay, We think : therefore we are,” Which is a | 
notably invented ſaying, after the model of that like |} 
— <6 propoſition ; that What is, ir.” — 
Miraculouſly argu'd ! ** If / am, Ia —— No- 
thing more certain! For the Eco or I, being eſta- 
bliſh d in the firſt of the propoſition, the Ergo, | 
no doubt, muſt hold it good in the latter. But the |} 
queſtion is, What conſtitutes the WE or 1? | 
And, Whether the 1 of this inſtant, be the ſame {| 
« with that of any inſtant preceeding, or to come.” þ 


„ Mouſicur Des CanTas. 


a 
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For we have nothing but memory to warrant us : Ch. r. 
And memory may be falſe; We may believe we 


have thought and reflected thus or thus: but we may 
be miſtaken. We may be conſcious of that, as truth ; 


which perhaps was no more than dream: and we 


may be conſcious of that as a paſt dream, which 
perhaps was never before ſo much as dreamt of. 
Tris is what metaphyficians mean, when they 
ſay, © That identity can be prov'd only by conſci- 
« ouſneſs ; but that conſciouſneſs withal, may be as 
« well falſe as real, in reſpe& of what is palt.” S0 
that the ſame ſacceſhonal Ve or J mult remain (till, 


on this account, undecided. 


To the force of this reaſoning I confeſs 1 mult fo 
far ſubmit, as to declare that for my own part, 1 
take my being upon truſt. Let others philoſophize 
as they are able: I ſhall admire their ſtrength, when, 
upon this topick, they have refuted what able meta- 
phyſicians object, and PrarHonisTs plead in their 
own behalf. 5 8 

Me Ax while, there is no impediment, hindrance, 
or ſuſpenſion of action, on account of theſe wonder- 
fully refin'd ſpeculations. Argument and debate go 
on (till. Conduct is ſettled. Rules and meaſures 
are given out, and receiv d. Nor do we ſcruple to 
act as reſolutely upon the mere ſuppoſition that we | 
are, as if we had effectually prov'd it a thouſand. 
times, to the full ſatisfaction of our metaphy/ical or 
Pyrrbonean antagonilt. | LS 

Tuis to me appears ſufficient ground for a mora- 
lift. Nor do I aſk more, when I undertake to prove 
the reality of vix ru and morALSs. 

IF it be certain that IAM; tis certain and demon- 


ſtrable wao and waar I ought to be, even on my 


own account, and for the ſake of my own private 


happineſs and ſuccels. For thus I take the liberty to 


Tus affections, of which I am conſcious, are ei- 
ther GaIEr, or Joy ; DESIRE, or AVERSION, For 
whatever mere ſenſatian I may experience; if it a- 

Vor. III. RR 6 
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mounts to neither of theſe, tis indifferent, and no 


Wy way affects me. 


THAT which cauſes joy and /atis/a&ion when 
preſent, cauſes grief and diſturbance when abſent : 


and that which cauſes grief and diſturbance when 


preſent, does, when abſent, by the ſame neceſſity 


_ occaſion j5y and ſatis a@ion. 


Tuuvs Love (which implys defire, with hope of 
good) mult afford occaſion to grief and diſturbance, 


' when it acquires not what it earneſtly ſeeks. And 


 HaTrED (which implys averfion, and fear of ill) 


muſt, in the ſame manner, occaſion grief and cala- 
mity, when that which it earneſtly ſhun'd, or wou'd 


| have eſcap'd, remains preſent, or is altogether una- 


voidable. | | 
Tuar which being preſent can never leave the 


mind at reſt, but muſt of neceſſity cauſe aver/ion, is 


its 111. But that which can be ſuſtain'd without 


any neceſſary abhorrence, or averſion, is not its ILL 


but remains indifferent in its own nature; the 111 


being in the affection only, which wants redreſs. 


Ix the ſame manner, that which being abſent, can | 


never leave the mind at reſt, or without diſturb- 
ance and regret, is of neceſſity its ooo. But that 
which can be abſent, without any preſent or future 


diſturbance to the mind, is not its GooD, but re- 


mains indifferent in its own nature, From whence 
it muſt follow, that the affection towards it, as ſup- 
pot d Goo, is an ill affection, and creative only of 
diſturbance and diſcaſe. So that the arrecTions | 
of love and hatred, liking and diſlike, on which the 


happineſs or proſperity of the perſon ſo much de- | 


pends, being influenc'd and govern'd by orix o; 
the higheſt g224 or happineſs mult depend on right 
opinion, and the highelt miſery be deriv'd from 
. 5 „ 
To explain this, I conſider, for inſtance, the fan- 

cy or imagination I have of death, according as I 


find this ſubje& naturally paſſing in my mind. To 
this andy, perhaps, I find united an ONO of 


| | 3 


8 = 8 
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APPREHENSION of evil and calamity. Now the more Ch, 1. 
my apprehenſion of this evil increaſes ; the greater, 1 


find, my diſturbance proves, not only at the approach 
of the ſuppos'd evil, but at the very diſtant thought 
of it. Beſides that, the !hought itſelf will of neceſ- 
ſity ſo much the oftner recur, as the aver/ton or fear 


is violent, and increaſing. 


| From this ſuppos d evil I muſt, however, fly 
with ſo much the more earneſtneſs, as the ori ION 
of the evil increaſes. Now if the increaſe of the 
aver/ion can be no cauſe of the decreaſe or diminuti- 
on of the evi it-ſelf, but rather the contrary ; then 
the increaſe of the aver ion muſt neceſſarily prove 
the increaſe of diſappointment and diſturbance. And 


| fo on the other hand, the diminution or decreaſe of 


the averſion (if this may any way be effected) muſt 
of neceſſity prove the diminution of inward diſturb- 


| ance, and the better eflab/i/hment of inward quict 
and ſatisfaction. =p 
Asal, I conſider with my-ſelf, that 1 have the 


imagination of ſomething BEAUTIFUL, GREAT, 


and BECOMING in things. This imagination 1 apply 


perhaps to ſuch ſubjects as plate, jewels, apart- 
ments, coronets, patents of honour, titles, or prece= 
dencys. I muſt therefore naturally ſeek theſe, not 

as mere conveniencys, means, or helps in life (fur 
as ſuch my paſſion cou'd not be ſo exceſſive towards 
'em) but as EXCELLENT in themſelves, neceſſarily 
attractive of my admiration, and directly and imme- 


diately cauſing my happineſs, and giving me fatisfac- 


tion, Now if the PA$$10N rais d on this opinion 


Of the neceſſary being and prevalency of ſome ſuch 
IMAGINATION or SENSE (natural and common to all 
men, irreſiſtible, of original growth in the mind, the 


guide of our affcQtions, and the ground of our adwiration, 
Contempt, ſhame, bonaur, diſdain, and other natural and un- 


avoidable impreſſions) ſee VOL. I. p. 93, 94, 336, 227. 


Vor. II. p. 20, 21, 256, 273, 273, 278, 279. And a 


bove, Pp. 24, 5, 6, &c. 125. 6, 7, 8. in the notes. 
M 2 


Miſc. 4. (call it avarice, pride, vanity, or ambition) be in- 
I deed inca of any real ſatisfaction, even under 


M1isCELLANEOUS 


the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of fortune; and then too, 
attended with perpetual fears of diſappointment and 
loſs ; how can the mind be other than miſerable, when 
poſſeſs d by it? But if inſtead of forming thus the ep. 
nion of GOOD: if inſtead of placing worTH or Ex- 
CELLENCE in theſe outward ſubjects, we place it, 
where it is trueſt, in the affectiont or ſentiments, in 
the governing part and inward character; we have 
then the full enjoyment of it within our power: the 
imagination or opinion remains ſteddy and irrever- 
Gble : and the /ove, defire and _—_ is anſwer'd ; 
without apprehenſion of loſs or pointment. 


ahde 

ap 
Hee therefore ariſes work and employment for 
us within. To regulate Fancy, and rectify t o- 
„ p1N1ON, on Which all depends. For if our 
loves, defires, hatreds, and aver on: 


are left to 
themſelves; we are neceſſarily expos d to endleſs 
vexation and calamity : but if theſe are found cap- 
able of amendment, or in any meaſure flexible or va- 
riable by opinion: we ought, methinks, to make 
trial, at leaſt, how far we might by this means ac 

ACCORDINGLY, if we find it evident, on one 
hand, that by indulging any wrong appetite (as ei- 
ther debauch, malice, or revenge) the opinion of the 
falſe good increaſes ; and the appetite, which is a 
real ill, grows ſo much the ſtronger : we may be as 


| 4 "Or: wavra d iriambic* g hurh ins ave. Apo v Ire bi- 
Ang rh YToAnþuv, & Scrip Adar r axpar Tan, ga- 
Taps wavra g xnixro; Envacar. M. Av). Gi. i. 


T Our deu d Mexatrn Th üdareg, Toiiror i þuxn. Oter 5 a 


* mperrirrura rg vari, Tuirey as pavracieas. "Oray 
uv T2 dup aun, Jon wiv 2 q aUyy n ù ftv To xe- 
viral gorav roivuy Ceres ric, by as rixv & aH, 
(uſxtorrat, àAAd rd d& ö & ten xarardires J. Aa- 
Tiara A App. f. C. . 1%. y 2 
See Vol. I. p. 136, Ke. 199, 200, 218, & c. And 
Vor. II. p. 283. | | | 
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fully aſſur d, on the other hand, I Ch. 1. 
this affection, and nouriſhing a contrary 1 
ſition to it; we cannot fail to powers ker 
and increaſe what is properly our happineſs and 
| Os this account, a man may den ar hs 
| « That it becomes him, by working upon his own 
| % mind, to withdraw the fancy or opinion of coop 
„ or 1LL from that to which juſtly and by neceſſity 
« jt is not join d; and noe ＋ it, with the ſtrongeſt 
« reſolution, to that with which it naturally agrees. 
For if the fancy or opinion of good be join'd to what 
is not durable, nor in my power either to acquire or 
to retain; the more ſuch an opinion prevails, the 
more I muſt be ſubject to diſappointment and diſtreſs. 
But if there be that to which, whenever I apply the 
Tru, as yr of good, 1 find the fancy more con- 
ent, and the good more durable, folid, and with- 
in my power and command; then the more ſuch an 
opinion prevails in me, the more ſatisfaction and —_— 
pineſs I muſt experience. = 
Now if I join the opinion of good to the poſſeſſions 
of the mixD; if it be in the affedions themſelves 
| that I place my higheſt joy, and in thoſe objects, 
| Whatever they are, of inward worth and beauty 
(uch as honeſty, faith, integrity, friendſhip, — 
ds evident I can never poſſibly, in this ref] 
rejoice amiſs, or indulge my-ſelf too far in the 
| enjoyment. The greater my indulgence is, the leſs 
| 1 have reaſon to fear either reverſe or diſappoint- 


ment. 
Tuis, I know, is far contrary in another regimen 
| of life. The tutorage of Fancy and PLEASURE, 
| and the caſy philoſophy of taking that for good 
| which * pleaſer me, or which I fancy merely, will, | 
nin time, give me uneaſineſs ſufficient. Tis plain, 
from what has been debated, That the lefs fanciful 
l am, in what relates to my content and happineſs, 
* more powerful and abſolute I mult _— 


2 Vot. L 208. Vol. Il. 7. 148, 
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Miſe. 4. enjoyment and the poſſeion of my good. And fince 
e fancy merely, which gives the force of good, or 


power of paſſin 


g as ſuch, to things of chance and 
outward y ; tis evident, that the more 1 
take from fancy in this reſpect, the more I confer 
upon my/clf, As I am leſs led or betray'd by fancy 
to an eſteem of what depends on others ; I am the 

more fix d in the eſteem of what depends on myſelf 


— And if I have once gain'd the taſte of 11 


BERTY, I ſhall eaſily underſtand the force of this rea- 
ſoning, and know both my true $£LF and 1NTEREST., 
Tus method therefore requir'd in this my inward 


 exconomy, is, to make thoſe fancys themſelves the 


objects of my averſion which juſtly deſerve it; by 
being the cauſe of a wrong eſtimation and meaſure 


of good and ill, and ods te exc of my 
unhappineſs and diſturbance, 


AccorDinGLy (as the learned maſters in this ſci- 


ence adviſe) we are to begin ö 


Vol. II. p 280. And below, p. 208. &c. 
2 Aj ov da ro PxRALG TY ar wdvro, rõv vx i nary, & A 


vg in ra Taps puoiv Tov is” IA v. KIxx· n4p. go. 


Opis Aal ot dA grid, ixxaAiciv irs peova kiraba- 
vai: T& Wpoxipering. App. fuC. T. nip. Af. 


This ſubdu'd or moderated admiration or zeal in the 
higheſt ſubjects of virtue and divinity, the philoſopher calls 


| COppcrrpor < naIioamivyy Thv Oper; the contrary difpo- 


ation, 70 dN g &rixev. Bil. . xp. x5. The reaſon 


hy this over-forward ardour and purſuit of high ſubjects 


runs naturally into enthuſiaſm and diforder, is ſhewn in 
what ſacceeds the firſt of the paſſages here cited ; viz. 
Toy 5 ip” d, z co oper Sar xaxcv ty, d b con warte. 


And hence the repeated injundtics, Ade xv wore D- 


dra bikioc. Iva wort Lund 0 det xd A ider. 
drav ixys T1 ty Gaurß aſatoy tw opextncy. BC. y. nip. . 


To this HoRAacs, in one of his lateſt 2 of the 
dceply philoſophical kiud, alludes. _ 


Inſani ſupieus nomen ſerut, acquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eft virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
| Epiſt. 6. lib. x. 
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than by the prone and ſorward diſpoſition. We are ch. 1. 
to work rather by the weaning than the ingaging paſ- OW} 


ſions: ſince if we give way chiefly to inclination, by 
loving, applauding and admiring what is great and 
good, we may poſſibly, it ſeems, in ſome high objects 
of that kind, be ſo amus'd and extaſy d, as to loſe 
our: ſelves, and miſs our proper mark, for want of a 
ſteddy and ſettled aim. But being more ſure and 
infallible in what relates to our ili, we ſhou'd begin, 
they tell us, by applying our averſion, on that fide, 
and raiſing our indignation againſt thoſe meanneſſes of 
opinion, and ſentiment, which are the cauſes of our 
ſubjection, and perplexity. 
Tuvus the covzrous FANCY, Kent ed as 
the cauſe of miſery (and conſequently deteſted as a 
real ill) muſt of neceſſity abate : and the Au- 
OUS FANCY, if oppos'd in the ſame manner, with 
reſolution, by better thought, muſt reſign it-ſelf, 
And leave the mind free, and difincumber'd in b 
2 of its better objects. 


And in the beginning of the epiſtle, 
Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 
Solaque quae poſſet facere & ſervare beatum. Ibid. 
For tho theſe firſt lines (as many other of Hoxacz's on 
the ſubject of philoſopby) have the air of the Ep1curzan 
diſcipline and LUCRETIAN ſtile; yet, by the whole taken 
together, it appears evidently on what ſyſtem of antient 
_ philoſophy this epiſtle was form'd, Nor was this prohi- 
bicion of the wondering or admiring habit, in early ſtudents 
peculiar to one kind of philoſophy alone. It was com- 
mon to many; however the reaſon and account of it might 
differ, in one ſet from the other. The PyTHAaGoRE- 
Ans ſufficiently check'd their TYRo's, by filencing them 
ſo long on their firſt courtſhip to philoſophy. And tho ad- 
 miration, in the Peripatetick ſenſe, as above-mention'd, may 
by juftly call'd the inelining principle or firſt motion to 
PHrLoSOPHY; yet this miſtreſs, when once eſpous'd, 
| teaches us to admire, after a different manner from what 
| we did before. See above, p. 29. And Vol. I. p. 28. 
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its own proper powers and virtues, 
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Nox is the caſe different in the paſſion of cow. 


ARDICE, Or. FEAR OF DEATH, For if we leave 
this paſſion to it ſelf (or to certain tutors to manage 


for us) it may lead us to the moſt anxious and tor. 


menting ſtate of life. But if it be oppos'd by ſoun- 
der opinion, and a juſt eſtimation of things, it muſt 


_ diminiſh of courſe : —_ the natural reſult of ſuch a 


mult be, the reſcue of the mind from num- 


| berleſs fears, and miſerys of other kinds. 


Tuus at laſt a mind, by knowing it-ſelf,, and 
becomes free, and 
independent. It ſees its hindrances and obſtructions, 


and finds they are wholly from ##-/e{f, and from qpi- 


nions wrong-conceiv'd, The more it conquers in 


is reſpe& (be it in the leaſt particular) the more it 


is its own maſter, feels its own natural LIBERTY, 
and congratulates with it · ſelf on its own advancement 
and proſperity. 

WHETHER ſome who are call'd philoſopher: have 


ſo apply'd their meditations, as to underſtand any 


thing of this language, I know not. But well Il am 
aſſur d that many an honeft and free-hearted fellow, 
among the vulgar 


raxk of people, has naturally ſome 
kind of mrkes, nhorer oe ants this ſelf · enjoyment; 


when refuſing to act for lucre or outward profit, the 
thing which his ſoul he abhors, and thinks be- 
low him: he goes on, with harder labour, but more 


content, in his direct p 4 mene 


in; free of what the wor calls policy, or deſign; 
and ſings (according to the old ballad) 


My * me a kingdom i ir, &. 
Which i in Latin we Eg tranſlate, 
„ — — Et mea 


Vir, irtute me involvo, probamgue 
Pauperiem Jos dote guæro. 
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BUT 1 FORGET, it ſeems, that I am now ſpeak - Ch. 1. 
ing in the perſon of our grave InquiRER. I ſhou'd ed 


conlider I have no right to vary from the pattern he 

has ſet ; and that whillt I accompany him in this 

ar treatiſe, I ought not to make the leaſt e- 

pe out of the high road of demonſtration, into the 
diverting paths of poetry, or humour. 

As grave however as MORALS are preſum'd in 

their own nature, I look upon it as an eſſential mat 


ter in their delivery, to take now and then the nx 


_ tural air of pleaſantry, The firſt ox AL s which 


were ever deliver d in the world, were in parables, 
tales, or fables, And the latter and molt conſum- 
mate diſtributers of morals, in the very politeſt times, 
were great fale-tellers and retainers to honeſt Æ- 
30. 
AFTER all the regular demonſtrations and deducti- 

ent of our grave author, I dare ſay 'twou'd be a 
high relief and fatisfattion to his reader, to hear an 


apolague, or fable, well told, and with ſuch humour 
as to need no ſententious mora! at the end, to make 


the application. 
—— an experiment in this caſe, let us at this in- 


ſtant imagine our grave inguirer taking pains to ſhew 


us, at full length, the unnatural _ unhappy excur- 
fions, rovings, or expeditions of our ungovern'd 
 FANCYS$ and OPIN1ONS over a world of riches, ho- 

nourr, and other ebbing and flowing goods, He 


performs this, we will ſuppoſe, with great ſagacity, 


to the full meaſure and ſcope of our attention. Mean 


while, as full or ſatiated as we might find our-ſelves 


of ſerious and ſolid demonſtration, tis odds but we 


might find vacancy ſtill ſufficient to receive inſtruction 


by another method. And I dare anſwer for ſucceſs, 


ſhou'd a merrier moraliſ# of the Xs o0rt an-/choot 


preſent himſelf ; and, hearing of this chace deſcrib'd 
by our philoſopher, beg leave to repreſent it to the 
fe, by a homely car of two, of his maſter's ordina - 
ry breed. 
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„ Two of this race (he wou'd tell us) 
WY * been daintily bred, and in high thoughts Aa 


« they call d pleaſure and good livi A once 


* in queſt of game and raritys, till they came by 
«« accident to the ſea · ſide. They * there, at a 
«« diſtance from the ſhore, ſome floating pieces of 
« a wreck, which they took a fancy to believe ſome 
« wonderful rich dainty, richer than ambergreeſe, 
Wh or the richeſt produdt of the ocean. They cou'd 
+ prove it, by their appetite and longing, to be no 
Jeſs than guinteſſence of the main, ambrofial ſub- 
« flance, the repaſt of marine deitys, ſurpaſſing all 
« which earth afforded. By theſe rhetorical ar- 
« guments, after long 4 with one another 
« in this florid vein, from one ex- 
1 travagance of fancy to another; till they came 
« at laſt to this iſſue, Being unaccuſtomed to ſwim- 
« ming, they wou'd not, it ſeems, in prudence, 
« venture ſo far out of their depth as was neceſſa- 
* ry to reach their imagin'd prize: but being ſtout 
« drinkers, they thought with themſelves, they 
migh BART © drink all which lay in their 
« way; even the SEA it-ſelf ; and that by this me- 
08 thod they might ſhortly bring their goods fafe to 
+ dry had. To work therefore they went; and 
« drank till they were both burſt.” 
For my own part, I am fully ſatisfy d that there 
are more /ea-drinkers than one or two, to be found 
the principal perſonages of mankind : and that 
if theſe dogs of ours were filly curs, many who pals - 
for auiſe in our own race are little wifer ; and 
properly enough be ſaid to have the ſea to drink. 
TISs | that they who live in the 
higheſt ſphere of human affairs, have a very uncer- 
tain view of the call'd happineſs or good, It 
lies out at ſea, far diſtant, in the off; where thoſe 
. gentlemen ken it but very imperfectly: and the 
means they cmploy in order to come up with it, are 
very wide of the matter, and far ſhort of their pro- 
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pos d end.—— Firſt a general acquaintan ce. Ch. 1. 
Attendance upon the great and 


« Viſits, levees. 


« [ittle. Popularity. — A place in parlia- 
« ment. Then another at court. Then in- 


* trigue, corruption, proſtitution. Then a high- 


« er _ Then a title. Then a re- 
«© move. A new MINISTER | Factions at 
* court. Ship-wreck of miniſtryt. The 


« new : the old. —— Engage with one : piece up 


4% with f other Bargains ; loſſes ; after-games ; 
«4 retrievals.”” —— Is not this, the fea to drink ? 


* At þ Suiie prudentem reddere poſſent, 


Si cupidum timidumque minus te ; nempe ruberet 


Viveret in terris te ſi quis avarior uno. 


But leſt I ſhou'd be tempted to fall into a manner 1 


have been obliged to diſclaim in this part of my miſ- 


cellaneous performance; I ſhall here ſet a period to 


this diſcourſe, and renew my attempt of ſerious re- 
flection and grave thought, * my cew in 


— 


A freſh _ 


# Honar, Epiſt. ii. lib. 2. 
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CHAP. IL 


Paſſage from terra lncognita to the viſible world. 


— Miſtreſ5-fhip of nature, — Animal. con- 
federacy, degrees, ſubordination. — Maſter. 
animal man. Privileges of his birth, — 
Serious countenance of the author. 


8 beavily as it went with us, in the deep phi- 
loſophical part of our preceeding chapter ; "od 

as neceſſarily engag ee 
ſame ſerious inquiry, and ſearch, into thoſe dark 
ſources ; tis hop'd, that our remaining p4+:i/oſophy 


may flow in a more eaſy vein; and the ſecond run- 
ning be found ſomewhat clearer than the firlt. How- 


ever it be; we may, at leaſt, congratulate with our- 
ſelves for baving thus briefly paſs d over that meraphy- 


| fical part, to which we have paid ſufficient deference. 


Nor ſhall we ſeruple to declare our opinion, That 
« jt is, in a manner, neceſſary for one who wou'd 
« uſefully philoſophize, to have a tnowledg in this part 
« of — 24 ufficient to ſatisfy him that there is 
„no &nowledg or wiſdom to be learnt from it.” For 


ande — nothing beſides experience and ſtudy 


able fully to convince him. 
WHEN we are even paſt theſe empty regions and 


ſhadows of philoſophy ; 'twill ſtill perhaps a an 


uncomfortable kind of travelling thro thoſe other 
#nvifible ideal worlds: ſuch as the ſtudy of morals, 


| we ſee, engages us to viſit. Men mult acquire a ve» 


ry peculiar and ſtrong habit of turning their eye in- 
wards, in order to explore the interiour regions and 


receſſes of the minD, the hollow caverns of deep 


thought, the private ſeats of fancy, and the waſtes 
and wwilderneſſes as well as the more fruitful and cul- 
tivated tracts of this obſcure climate. 
Bur what can one do? Or how diſpenſe wah 


theſe darker diſpenſations and moon-/ight voyages, 
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| when we have to deal with a ſort of mon-blind Ch. 2. 


may be ſaid to renounce day-light, and extinguiſh, 
in a manner, the bright viſible outward world, by 
allowing us to row nothing belide what we can 
prove, by ſtrict and formal demonſtration ? 

'Tis therefore to ſatisfy ſuch rigid inguirers as 
theſe, that we have been neceſſitated to proceed by the 
inward way; and that in our preceeding chapter we 
have built only on ſuch foundations as are taken from 
our very perceptions, fancys, appearances, affettions 


wirs, Who tho very acute and able in their kind, \ ww 


and opinions themſelves, without regard to any thing 


of an exteriour WORLD, and even on the ſuppoſiti- 
on that there is no ſuch world in being. 
SUCH has been our late dry taſk. No wonder 
if it carrys, indeed, a meager and raw appearance. 
It may be look d on, in philoſophy, as worſe than a 
mere EGYPTIAN impoſition. For to make brick 
without rau or ſtubble, is perhaps an eaſter labour, 
than to prove MORALS without @ world, and eſta- 
.bliſh a conduct of life without the ſuppolition of any 
thing living or extant beſides our immediate /arcy, 
and wORLD f imagination. . | 
Bur having finiſh'd this myſterious work, we 
come now to open day, and ſunſhine : and, as a po- 
et perhaps might expreſs himſelf, we are now ready 
to quit | TT | 
The dubious labyrinths, and Pyrrhonean cells 
Of a Cimmerian darkneſs. _ 


We are, hanceforward, to truſt our eyes, and take for 
real the whole creation, and the fair forms which lie 


before us. We are to believe the anatomy of our 


own body, and in proportionable order, the ſhapes, . 
forms, habits, and conſlitutions of other animal- 
races. Without demurring on the profound modern 
hypotheſis of animal inſenſibility, we are to believe 
firmly and reſolutely, ** That other creatures have 
* their /ex/e and feeling, their mere paſſions and af- 
« fectiont, as well as our - ſelves. And ia this man · 
Vor. III. N e 
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Miſc. 4. ner we proceed accordingly, on our author's ſcheme, 
[o inquire what is truly natural to each crea 
« ture: and whether that which is natural to each, 
« and is its perfection, be not withal its happineſs 
« or good.” f | 
| To deny there is any thing properly natural (af- | 
ter the conceſſions already made) wou'd be undoubt- 
edly very prepoſterous and abſurd. Na ruxk and | 
. the outward world being own'd exiſtent, the reſt muſt 
of neceſſity follow. The anatomy of bodys, the or- 
dier of the ſpheres, the proper mechaniſms of a thou» | 
ſand kinds, and the infinite ends and ſuitable means 
eſtabliſh'd in the general conſtitution and order of 
things; all this being once admitted, and allow'd to 
paſs as certain and unqueſtionable, tis as vain after- 
| wards to except againſt the phraſe of natural and | 
unnatural, and queſtion the propriety of this ſpeech = 
apply'd to the particular forms and beings in the 

world, as it wou'd be to except againſt the common | 
appellations of vigour and decay in plants, health or | 
ſickneſs in bodys, ſobriety or diſtraction in minds, 
proſperity or degeneracy in any variable part of the 
known creation. EO „„ 
We may, perhaps, for humour's ſake, or after 

the known way of diſputant hoſtility, in the ſup- 

port of any odd hypotheſis, pretend to deny this na- 
tural and unnatural in things. *Tis evident, how- | 
eyer, that tho our humour or taſte be, by ſuch af- 
fectation, ever ſo much deprav d; we cannot reſiſt 
our natural “ anticipation in behalf of NATURE ; 


* See what is ſaid above on the word Senſis Communis, | 

in that ſecond treatiſe, VOL. I. p. 70, &c. and p. 7. 
93, 94. 95- And in the ſame Vol. p. 226, &c. and | 
237, 239, Ke. And in Vol. II. p. 200, 266, 267, Ke. 
concerning the natural ideas and the pre-conceptions or pre- | 
ſenſations of this kind; the Hexe, of which a learned 

eritiek and uaſter in all philoſophy, modern and antient, 
takes notice, in his lately publiſh'd volume of Socratict dia - 


logues; here he adds this reflection, with reſpect to 


Rerlzcrloxs. 


according to whoſe ſuppos d ſlandard we perpetually Ch. 2. 
azprove and diſapprove, and to whom in all natural 


appearances, all moral actions (whatever we contem- 
plate, whatever we have in debate) we inevitably ap- 

peal, and pay our conſtant homage, with the moſt 
apparent zeal and paſſion. 


ſome philoſophical notions much in vogue amongſt us of 
late, here in ENGLAND. Obiter dumtaxat addemus, Socra- 
ticam, quam expoſuimus, doftrinam magno uſui eſſe poſſe, ſi 
probe expendatur, dirimendae inter viros doftos controverſiae, 
ante paucos annos, in BRITANNIA praeſertim, exortae, de 
ideis innatis, guat dicere poſſis *(purvs ivvoing. Duamvis e- 
nim nullae ſint, ſi adcurate loquamur, notiones à natura ani- 
mis no/tris infixae ; attamen nemo negarit ita eſſe facultates 
animorum no ſtrorum naturd adfeFas, ut quam primùm ratione 
uti incipimus, Verum d falſo, malum à bono aligus modo 
 diſtinguere incipiamus. Species veritatis nobis ſemper placet ; 
diſplicet contra mendaeii: imo & HONESTUM INHONES- 
To praeferimus ; ob ſemina nobis indita, quae tum demum in 
lucem prodeunt, cum ratiocinari poſſumus, coque uberiores fruc- 
tus proferunt, quo melius ratiocinamur, adcuratioreque inflitu- 
tione adjuvamur. Æſch. Dial. cum Silvis Philol. Jo. Cler. 
ann. 1711. p. 176. They ſeem indeed to be but weak 
| philoſophers, tho able ſophiſts, and artful confounders of 
norls and notions, who wou'd refute nature and common 
| ſenſe. But naTuRE will be able ſtill to ſhift for herſcif, 
and get the better of thoſe ſchemes which need no other 
force againſt them, than that of Hor ace's ſingle verſe: 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit. Unde, nifi idr us 
Menflratum * Sat. 1. lib. 2. 
An ass (as an Englth author ſays) never butts with his 
ears; tho a creature born to an arm'd forehead, exerciſes 
his butting faculty long e'er his horns are come to him. 
And perhaps if the philoſopher wou'd accordingly examine 
himſelf, and conſider his natural paſſions, he wou'd find 
there were ſuch belong d to him as nature had premeditat- 
ed in his behalf, and for which ſhe had furniſh'd him with 
ideas long before any particular praQtice or expericnce of 
bis own, Nor wou'd he need be ſcandaliz'd with the com- 
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Miſc. 4. »Tis here, above all other places, tha ws w 
ay with ſtrict juſtice, | 
_ ® NaTURAM expellas furca, tamen uſue recurret. 


Tus airy gentlemen, who have never had it in 
their thoughts fe /iudy naTuRE in their own ſpeci- 
es; but being taken with other loves, have applied ! 
their parts and genius to the ſame ſtudy in a horſe, a 
dog, a game-cock, a hawk, or any other f animal of 
that degree; know very well, that to each ſpecies 
there belongs a ſeveral humour, temper, and turn of 
inward diſpoſition, as real and peculiar as the figure | 
and outward ſhape which is with ſo much curioſity be- | 
held and admir d. If there be any thing ever ſo lit- 
tle amiſs or wrong in the zmvuard frame, the humour 
or temper of the creature, tis readily call d vicious ; | 
and when more than ordinarily wrong, unnatural, 8 
The humours of the creatures, in order to their re- | 
dreſs, are attentively obſery'd ; ſometimes indulg'd 
and flatter'd ; at other times controul'd and check'd 
with proper ſeveritys. In ſhort, their affections, 
paſhons, appetites, and antipathys, are as duly re- 
garded as thoſe in human kind, under the ſtrifteft 
diſcipline of education. Such is the $En88 of in- 
"ward proportion and regularity of affedtions, even 
in our noble youths themſelves ; who in this reſpect 
are often known expert and able maſters of educatis | 


pariſon of a goat, or boar, or other of Horacx's preme- 

ditating animals, who have more natural wit, it ſeems, 

than our philoſopher : if we may judg of him by his own 

hypotheſis, which denies the ſame implanted SENSE and 
natural ideas to his own kind. 

Cras donaberis baedo | -1 

Primis, & Venerem & praclia deſtinat. 

And, | | WY 7 

 Verris, obliquum meditantis itum. Ibid. od. 23. 
* Hor. lib. 1. ep. 10. 3 
+ Vor. II. p. 60, 61, &c. and 86, &c. and p. 200, &c. 
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en, tho not ſo ſuſceptible of diſcipline and culture in Ch. 2. 
their own caſe, after thoſe carly indulgences to which Ng 


their greatneſs has inticled em. 
. _—_ Sittle favourable however as theſe ſportly gen- 


tlemen are preſum d to ſhow themſelves towards the 
care or culture of their ow ſpecies ; as remote as 


their contemplations are thought to lie from nature 

and philoſophy, they confirm plainly and eſtabliſh our 
hical foundation of the natural ranks, or- 

ders, interiour and exteriour proportions of the ſe- 

veral diſtant ſpecies and forms of animal beings. 

| Aſk one of theſe gentlemen, unawares, when ſollici- 


touſly careful and buſy'd in the great concerns of 
his /fable, or kennel, ** Whether his hound or gray- | 


« hound-bitch who eats her puppys, is as natural 
* as the other who nurſes them? and he will think 
you frantick. Aſk him again, Whether he 
% thinks the unnatural creature who acts thus, or 
*« the natural - one who does otherwiſe, is belt in its 
« kind, and enjoys it ·ſelf the moſt? and he will be 
inclin'd to think (till as ſtrangely of you. Or if per- 
haps he eſteems you worthy of better informati- 
on; he will tell you, That is beſt-bred creatures, 
and of the 2rue/? race, are ever the nobleſt and 
« molt generous in their natures : 
« chiefly which makes th: difference between the 
© horſe of good blood, and the errant jade of a baſe 
* breed ; between the game-cock, and the dungbill- 
_ « craven; between the true hawk, and the mere kite 
« or buzzard ; and between the right maſtiff, hound, 
or Haniel, and the very zwungrel.” He might, 
withal, tell you perhaps with a maſterly air in this 
_ brute- ſcience, „That the timerous, poor-ſpirited, 
% lazy and gluttonous of his dogs, were thoſe whom 
* he either ſuſpeed to be of a ſpurious race, or 
* who had been by ſome accident ſpoil'd in their 


* nurſing and management: for that this was not 
natural to em. That in every kind, they were 


« (till the miſerableſt creatures who were thus ſpoil'd: 
« and that having was of 'em their proper chaſe or 


N 3 


that it is this 
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Miſc. 4. © bufineſi, if they lay reſty and out of their game, 
rv © chamber'd, and idle, they were the ſame as if 


« taken out of their element. That the ſaddeſt 


4 curs in the world, were thoſe who took the kitchin- 


« chimney and dripping-pan for their delight; and 
* that the only happy DoG (were — 
© ONE'S-SELF) Was he who in his proper ſport 

% exerciſe, his natural purſuit and game, endur'd 
1% all hardſhips, and had ſo much delight in exerciſe 


and in the field, as to forget home and his re- 


e ward.” | 
Trvs the natural habits and affections of the in- 
feriour creatures are known ; and their unnatural 
and degenerate part diſcover'd. Depravity and cor- 
ruption is acknowledg'd as real in their affedions, as 
when any thing is miſhapen, wrong, or monſtrous 
in their outward mate. And notwithſtanding much 


of this inward depravity is diſcoverable in the crea- 
tures tam'd by man, and, for his ſervice or pleaſure 


merely, turn'd from their natural courſe into a con- 
trary life and habit: notwithſtanding that, by this 


means, the creatures who naturally herd with one 


another, loſe their aſſociating humour, and they who 
naturally pair and are conſtant to each other, loſe 
their kind of conjugal alliance and affection; yet 
when releas'd from human ſervitude, and return'd a- 
gain to their natural wilds, and rural liberty, they 


iaſtantly ceſame their natural and regular habits, 


ſuch as are conducing to the increaſe and proſperity 
of their own ſpecies. 9 
WELL it is perhaps for mankind, that tho there 
are ſo many animals who naturally herd for company's 
fake, and mutual affettion, there are ſo few who for 
 conveniency, and by neceſſity are oblig d to a ſtrict u- 


nion, and kind of confederate ſtate. The creatures 


who, according to the œconomy of their kind, are 


oblig'd to make themſelves habitations of defence a- 
gainſt the ſeaſons and other incidents; they who in 


ſome parts of the year are depriv'd of all ſubſiſtence, 
and are therefore neceſſitated to accumulate in an- 


— - 
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other, and to provide withal for the ſafety of their -Ch. 2. 
collected ſtores, are by their nature indeed as ſtrict- www 


ly join'd, and with as proper affections towards their 
publick and community, as the looſer kind, of a more 


eaſy ſubſiſtence and ſupport, are united in what re- 
lates merely to their offspring and the propagation of 


their ſpecies. Of theſe thorowly afſociating and con- 


federate-animals,there are none have ever heard of, 


who in bulk or ſtrength exceed the Beaver. The 


major part of theſe political animals, and creatures 
of a joint ſtock, are as inconſiderable as the race of 
ANTS or BEES, But had nature aſſign d ſuch an co- 


nomy as this, to ſo puiſſant an animal, for inſtance, as 
the ELEPHANT, and made him withal as prolifick as 


thoſe ſmaller creatures commonly are; it might have 


gone hardperhaps with mankind : and a ſingle animal, 
who by his proper might and proweſs has often de- 
cided the fate of the greateſt batrels which have been 


fought by human race, ſhou'd he have grown up in- 
to a ſociety, with a genius for architecture and me- 


chanicks proportionable to what we obſerve in thoſe 


| ſmaller creatures; we ſhou'd, with all our invented 
machines, have found it hard to diſpute with him 


the dominion of the continent. | 


Were we in a diſintereſted view, or with ſome- 
what Jeſs ſelfiſhneſs than ordinary, to conſider the œ - 


ys, parts, intereſts, conditions, and terms of 
life which nature has diſtributed and aſſign'd to the 


ſeveral ſpecies of creatures round us, we ſhou'd not 
de apt to think our · ſelves ſo hardly dealt with. But 
whether our lot in this reſpect be juſt, or equal, is 
not the queſtion with us, at preſent. Tis enough 

that we know, There is certainly an aſſignment 


« and diſtribution : that each economy or part ſo di- 
« tributed, is in it-ſelf uniform, fixed, and invari- 


„ able; and that if any thing in the creature be ac- 
« cidentally impair d; if any thing in the inward. 


« form, the diſpoſition, temper or affections, be 
« contrary or unſutable to the diſtin economy or 
% part, the creature is wretched and unnatural,” 
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Miſc. 4. Tas fociel ar namral actes, which our ur- 
KAN thor conliders as eſſential to the health, wholeneſs, or 


© . ginal conſtitution and economy of the creature, is 


integrity of the particular creature, are ſuch as con- 
tribute to the welfare and proſperity of that whole or 
ſpecies, to which he is by nature join'd. All the af- 
ſections of this kind our author comprehends in 
that ſingle name of natural. But as the defign or 
end of nature in each animal-ſyſtem, is exhibited 


chiefly in the ſupport and propagation of the particu» 


lar ſpecies; it happens, of conſequence, that thoſe 
affections of earlieſt alliance and mutual kindneſs be- 
tween the parent and the offspring, are known more 
particularly by the name of natural affedtion. Hows 
ever, ſince it is evident that all defect or depravity 
of affection, which counterworks or oppoſes the ori- 


unnatural; it follows, © That in creatures who 
by their particular ceconomy are fitted to the /iric7- 


et ſociety and rule of common good, the molt un- 
% natural of all affeQions are thoſe which ſeparate 
„from this community; and the moſt truly natural, 


«« generous and noble, are thoſe which tend towards 
«« publick ſervice, and the inte teſt of the $0ciuTY 


* at large.” 


Tis is the main problem which our author in 


more philoſophical terms demonſtrates, f in this trea · 
tiſe, That for a creature whoſe natural end N ſo- 
« ciety, to operate as is by nature appointed him 
« towards the good of ſuch his so CIE TY, er WHOLE, 


« is in reality to purſue bis own natural and proper 
« G60aD;” and“ that fo operate contrary-wiſe, or 
« by ſuch affections as ſever from that common 


«« good, or publick intereſt, is, in reality, to work 
« towards bis own natural and proper 111.“ 


Now if man, as has been prov'd, be jullly rank'd in 
| the number of thoſe creatures whoſe ceconomy is ac- 


* E7opln. For which we have no particular name, 5 
our language. | TS | 
+. Via. The Inquizy concerning virtue. VoL. II. 
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cording to a /oint-/tock and publick-weal ; ib ir be r un- Ch. 2. 
derſtood, withal, that the only ſtate of his affections * 


which anſwers rightly to this publick-weal is the re- 
gular, orderly, or virtuous tate ; it neceſſarily fol- 


lows, ©* That virus is his atrat * and 


« VICE his miſery and 1.” 
As for that farther conſideration, © Whether 
« NATURE has orderly and juſtly Grad the ſe- 


4 yeral #conomys or parts; and whether the defects, 


« failures, or calamitys of particular ſyſtems are to 


„ the advantage of all in general, and contribute 
„to the perfection of the ene common and univer- 


« ſal ſyſtem;” we muſt refer to our author's pro- 
founder ſpeculations in this his 1nQuizy, and in 
his following philoſephick viaLoGus. But if what 
he advances in this reſpeft be real, or ar leaſt the 
molt probable by far of any ſcheme or repreſentati - 


on which can be made of the univerſal nature and 


eauſe of things ; it will follow, © That ſince man 
„ 


« of order and intelligence; he is not only by na- 


« ture fociable, within the limies of his own ſpe- 
« cies, or kind; but in a yet more generous and 


&« extenſive manner. He is not only born to vi- 


« Tus, friendſhip, honeſty, and faith, but to a E- 


„ Liston, piety, adoration, and a ® generous ſur- 


« render of his mind to whatever happens from that 


« ſupreme CAUSE, Or ORDER of things, which he 


* acknowledges inurely juſt, and perfect. 


| THESE ARE our author”: formal and grave ſen- 
timents; which if they were not truly it, and fin- 
cerely cſpous'd by, him, as the real reſult of his beſt 
judgment and underſtanding, he would be guilty of 
a more than common degree of pr, For, ac- 


* Vor. II. 5. 4 . 


conſtituted, by means of his rational 
part, as to be conſcious of this his more immedi» - 
*« ate relation to the univerſal ſyſtem, and principle 
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kein d ſeriouſneſs carry'd on, thro any ſubject, in 


to the mind, by different glances and broken 
views, what cannot ſo eaſily be —— one 
_ beat, or coma'd Keck of gh, : 


ſuch a manner as to leave no inſight into the fiction 


.or intended 3 is in truth no raillery, or wit, 


at all: but a immoral, and liberal way of a- 
buſe, Pero, 8 to the character of a good writer, a 
gentleman, or man of wok rn. 


BuT fince we have thus acquitted our-ſelves of 
that ſerious part, of which our reader was before- 
hand well appriz d; let him now expect us again in 
our original M1$CELLANEOUS manner and capacity. 
Tis here, as has been explain 'd to him, that ra- 
lery and humour are permitted; and flights, ſallys, 


and excurſions of every kind are found agreeable and 
requiſite. Without this, there might be leſs ſafety 


found, perhaps, in thinking, Every light refedtion 


might run us up to the dangerous (tate of meditation, 


And in reality, profound thinking is many times the 


cauſe of ſhallow thought. To prevent this contem- 
plative habit and character, of which we ſee ſo little 
good effect in the world, we have reaſon perhaps to 
be fond of the diverting manner in writing, and 
diſcourſe ; eſpecially if the * be of a ſolemn 
kind. There is more need, in this cafe, to inter- 
rupt the long-ſpun thred of reaſoning, and bring in- 


1 I. P. 43. 
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Ceremonial adjuſted, between autuor and rt a- 
DER. Affectation of precedency in the form- 
er. Various claim to inſpiration. — Bards ; 
prophets ; Sibylline ſcripture. — Written ora- 
cles ; in verle and proſe. — Common intereſt 

_ of antient letters and Chriſtianity, State of 

wit, elegance, and correftneſs. — Poetick 
truth. — Preparation for criticiſm on our 
2 in 1 his concluding . 


F al the artificial relations form'd between 
| mankind, the moſt capricious and variable 
is that of author and reader. Our author, 


for his part, has declar d his opinion of this, where 
he gives his advice to modern authors. And tho 


he ſuppoſes that every author in form, is, in reſpet _ 
of the particular matter he explains, ſuperiour in un- 


derſtanding to his reader; yet he allows not that 
any author ſhou'd aſſume the upper hand, or pre- 


tend to withdraw himſelf from that neceſſary ſub- 


jection to foreign judgment and criticiſm, which mult 
determine the place of honour on the reader's fide. 

Tis evident that an author's art and labour are 
for his reader's ſake alone. Tis to his reader he 


makes his application, if not openly and avowedly, 


yet, at leaſt, with implicit courtſhip. Poets indeed, 
and eſpecially thoſe of a modern kind, have a pecu- 
liar manner of treating this affair with a high hand. 
They pretend to ſet themſelves above mankind. . 


* Viz, Treatiſe III. Vo. I, 
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Miſc. 5. Their pers are ſacred: their (tile and ntterance di. 
vine.“ They write, often, as in a language fo. 


reign to human kind; and wou'd diſdain to be re- 
minded of thoſe poor elements of ſpeech, their a/pha- 
bet and grammar. 

BuT here inferiour mortals preſume often to in- 
tercept their flight, and remind them of their fallible 


and human part. Had thoſe firſt poets who began 


this pretence to inſpiration, been taught a manner 
of communicating their rapturous thoughts and high 


| ideas by ſome other medium than that of ile and 
language; the caſe might have ſtood otherwiſe. But 


the inſpiring DrviniTY or MUSE having, in the 
explanation of her-ſelf, ſubmitted her wit and ſenſe 


to the mechanick rules of human arbitrary compoſiti- 

on; ſhe muſt, in conſequence, and by neceſſity, ſub- 
mit her-ſelf to human arbitration, and the judgment 
of the /iterate world. And thus THE READER is 
ſtill ſaperiour, and keeps the upper hand. 


Tis indeed no ſmall abſurdity, to aſſert a work 


or treatiſe, written in human language, to be above 
 buman criticiſm, or cenſure. For if the art of writing 
be from the grammatical rules of human invention and 
determination; if even theſe rulesare form'd on caſual 
practice and various uſe; there can be no /cripture but 
what muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to the reader's narrow 


ſcrutiny and ſtrict judgment; unleſs a language and 


grammar, different from any of human ſtructure, 


were deliver'd down from heaven, and miraculouſly 
accommodated to human ſervice and capacity. 
Tis no otherwiſe in the grammatical art of cha- 
raters, and painted ſpeech, than in the art of paint- 
ing it-ſelf. I have ſeen, in certain Chriſtian churches, 


an antient piece or two, affirm'd on the ſolemn faith 
of prieſtly tradition, to have been angelically 
* and divinely wrought, by a ſupernatural hand, 
„ and facred pencil.” Had the piece happen d to 
be of a hand like RArAEL's, I cou'd have found 


nothing certain to oppoſe to this tradition. But having 


obſery d the whole „tile and manner of the pretend- 
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ed heavenly workmanſhip to be ſo indifferent as to Ch. 1. 
vary in many particulars from the truth of art, 1 


preſum'd within my-ſelf to beg pardon of the tradi- 
tion, and aſſert confidently, * That if the pencil had 
« been heaven-guided, it cou'd never have been fo 
« lame in its performance: it being a mere con- 


tradition to all divine and moral truth, that a ce/e/ti- 


al hand, ſubmitting it-ſelf to the rudiments of a hu- 
man art, ſhou'd fin againſt the arr it-/c/f, and ex- 
preſs /al/hood and error, inſtead of juſtneſ+ and pro- 
rtion. | | 
ah IT may be alledg'd perhaps, That there are, 
«© however, Certain AUTHORS in the world, who 
« tho, of themſelves, they neither boldly claim the 
« privilege of divine inſpiration, nor carry indeed 
« the leaſt reſemblance of perfection in their ſtile or 
* compolition; yet they ſubdue the KAD E &, gain 


« the aſcendant over his thought and judgment, and 


& force from him a certain implicit veneration 


« and eſteem.” To this I can only anſwer, | 


That if there be neither ſpell nor inchantment in 


« the caſe; this can plainly be no other than mere 


7 


 & ENTHUSIASM; except, perhaps, where the /- 
preme powers have given their ſanction to any reli- 
gious record, or pious writ : and in this caſe, in- 
| deed, it becomes immoral and profane in any one, 
to deny abſolutely, or diſpute the ſacred authority of 


the leaſt line or ſyllable contain d in it. But ſhou'd 
the record, inſtead of being /ingle, ſhort and uniform, 


appear to be multifarious, voluminous, and of the mo/? 


di cult interpretation; it wou'd be ſomewhat hard, if 
not wholly impracticable in the magiſtrate, to iulter 
this record to be univerſally current, and at the ſame 


time prevent its being variouſly apprehended and de- 

ſcauted on, by the ſeveral differing genius's and con- 

trary judgments of mankind. OS 
Tis remarkable, that in the politeſt of all nati- 

ons, the writings look d upon as molt ſacred, were 

thoſe of their great Pox rs; whoſe works indeed 

were truly divine, in reſpect of art, and the perfec> 
Tot BL Q | 


Mi1isCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. tion of their frame and compoſition. But there was 
yet more * divinity aſcrib'd to them, than what is 


comprehended in this latter ſenſe. The notions of 
vulgar religion were built on their miraculous nar- 
rations. The wiſer and better ſort themſelves paid 
a regard to them in this reſpe& ; tho they interpret- 


ed them indeed more allegorically. Even the phi- 
bſophers who criticis'd 'em with molt ſeverity, were 


not their leaſt admirers ; when they Þ aſcribed to 
em that divine inſpiration, or ſublime ENTHV $1- 
s M, of which our author has largely treated þ elſe. 
where. 
Ir wou'd, indeed, ill become any pretender to di- 
vine writing, to publiſh his work under a character 


of divinity; if, after all his endeavours, he came 


ſhort of a conſummate and juſt performance. In this 
reſpect the Cumean SIBYL was not fo indiſcreet or 
frantick, as ſhe might appear, perhaps, by writing 
her prophetick warnings and pretended inſpirationt 
upon /int-leaves; which, immediately after their 
elaborate ſuperſcription, were torn in pieces, and 
ſcatter'd by the wind. 


|| [nſunam vatem aſþicies ; que rupe ſub ima 

Fata canit, faliiſque notas, & nomina mandat. 
Quecungque in foltts deſcripſit carmina vir go, 

Digerit in numerum, atque antro ſecluſa relingut. 
Illa manent immota lacis, neque ab ordine cedunt. 

Jerum eadem, verſo tenuis cum cardine ventus 
Impulit, & teneras turbavit janua frondes : 
Nunquam deinde cavo volituntia prendere ſavs, 
Nec revocare fttus, aut jungere carmina curat, 
Inconſulti abeunt, ſedemque odere SIBYLLE&. 


supra, p. 106. in the notes. 
+ Vet. 3. . 36; 37- | 


+ Viz. Letter of Enthuſiaſm, VoL, I. And above, 


Misc. II. chap. 2, 2. 
j Virg, En. lib. 3. 
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'Twas impoſſible to diſprove the bivixirv of ſuch Ch. 1. 
writings, whilſt they cou'd be perus'd only in rag. 
ments, Had the lilter-prie/teſs of DeLyHos, who 
deliver'd her-ſelf in audible plain metre, been found 

At any time to have tranſgreſs'd the rule of verſe, it 
vou d have been difficult in thoſe days to father the 

|| lame poetry upon AroLLo himſelf. But where 

the invention of the leaves prevented the reading of 

a ſingle line intire ; whatever interpretations might 

have been. made of this fragil and volatil ſcripture, 

no imperfection cou'd be charg'd on the original 

TEXT it· ſelf. 

WHAT thoſe “ volumes may have bees, which 
the diſdainful SY or propheteſs committeil to the 
flames; or what the remainder was, which the Ro- 
man prince receiv'd, and conſecrated ; I will not 
pretend to judg : tho it has been admitted for truth 
by the antient Chriſtian fathers, that theſe writings 
were ſo far ſacred and divine, as to have propheſy d 
ol the birth of our religious founder, and bore telti- 

mony to that holy writ which has preſerv'd his me- 
mory, and is jultly held, in the vighet degree, ſa- 
cred among Chriſtians. | 
Tus policy however of old Ro uE was ſuch, as 
not abſolutely to reſt the authority of their religion 
on any compoſition of literature, The S1BYLLINE. 
F. volumes were kept ſafely lock'd, and inſpected only 
ft. by ſuch as were ordain d, or deputed for that pur - 
poſe. And in this policy the new Roms has fol 
| low'd their example; in ſcrupling to annex the ſu- 
|  preme authority and ſacred character of infallibility 
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| * Libri tres in ſacrarium conditi, Si! yllini appellati. Ad 

| eos quaſi ad oraculum quindecemviri adeunt cam Dii immortales 
publice conſulendi ſunt. Aul. Gell. lib 1. c. 19. & Plin. 
lib. x3. c. 13. But of this firſt Sibylline ſcripture, and 
of other canoniz'd books and additional ſacred writ a- 

| mong the ROMANS; fee what Dionysrus HALICaR- 
| NASSEUS cites (from VaRRo's Roman Theo!ogicks) in his 


| biltory, lib. 18 c. 62. 
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Miſc. 5. to SCRIPTURE fe, and in refuſing to ſubmit 
WV that ſcripture to publict judgment, or to any eye or 


car but what they qualify for the inſpection of ſuch 
ſacred myſterys. | 
Tur Mahometan clergy ſeem to have a different 
policy. They boldly reſt the foundation of their re- 
ligion on @ bet ſuch a one as (according to their 
pretenſion) is not only perfect, but inimitable, 


Were a real man of letters, and a juſt critick per- 


mitted to examine this /cripture by the known rules 
of art; he wou'd ſoon perhaps refute this plea, 
But ſo barbarous is the accompanying policy and 
temper of theſe eaſtern religioniſts, that they diſ- 
courage and in effect extinguiſh all true learning, ſei- 
ence, and the politer arts, in company with the an- 
tient authors and languages, which they ſet aſide; 


and by this infallible method, leave their sAcRRD 


war the ſole flandard of literate performance. For 
being compar'd to nothing beſides it-ſelf, or what is 
of an inferiour kind, it muſt undoubtedly be thought 
incomparable. | 

'Tw1LL be yielded, ſurely, to the honour of the 
Chriſtian world, that their faith (eſpecially that of 
the proteſtant churches) ſtands on a more generous 
foundation. They not only allow compariſon of au- 
thors, but are content to derive their proofs of the 
validity of their ſacred record and revelation, even 
from thoſe authors call'd profane; as being well ap- 
priz'd (according to the maxim of “ our divine Ma- 
er,) © That in what we bear witneſs only to our- 
« ſelves, our witneſs cannot be eſtabliſh'd as a truth.” 


So that there being at preſent no immediate teſtimo- 


ny of miracle or fign in behalf of holy writ ; and 


there being in its own particular compoſition or ſtile 


nothing miraculous, or ſelf-convincing ; if the colla- 


teral teſtimony of other antient records, hiſtorians 


and foreign authors, were deſtroy d, or wholly lolt ; 
there wou'd be leſs argument or plea remaining a- 


| * John, chap. v. Ver. 3to 


REFLECTIONS, 
gainſt that natural ſuſpicion of thoſe who are call'd 
ſceptical, ** That the holy records themſelves were 
« no other than the pure invention or artificial com- 
« pliment of an intereſted party, in behalf of the 
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« richeſt corporation and moſt profitable monopoly 


* which cou'd be erected in the world.” 


Tuvus, in reality, the intereſt of our pious cler- 
gy is neceſſarily join'd with that of antient letters, 
and polite learning. By this they perpetually re · 
ſute the crafty arguments of thoſe objectors. When 


they abandon this; they reſign their cauſe, When 


they ſtrike at it; they ſtrike even at the root and 
foundation of our holy /aith5, and weaken that pil- 


lar on which the whole fabrick of our religion de - 


pends. | | 
IT belongs to mere enthuſiaſts and fanatichs to 


plead the ſufficiency of a reiterate tranſlated text, 


deriv'd to em thro ſo many channels, and ſubjected 
to ſo many variations, of which they are wholly ig- 
norant, Yet wou'd they perſuade us, it ſeems, 


that from hence alone they can recognize the divine 


Spirit, and receive it in themſelves, un · ſubject (as 


they imagine) to any rule, and ſuperiour to what 
they themſelves often call he dead letter and unpro- 


ny upp This, any one may ſee, is build- 
ing caltles in the air, and demoliſhing them again at 
pleaſure ; as the exerciſes of an aerial fancy, or 


heated imagination. 


Bur the judicious divines of the eſtabliſh'd Chri- 


ſtian churches, have ſufficiently condemn'd this man- 


ner. They are far from reſting their religion on the 
common aſpect, or obvious form of their vulgar 
BiBLE, as it preſents it ſelf in the printed copy, or 


modern ver/fon, Neither do they in the original it- 


elf repreſent it to us as a very maſter-piece aurit- 


ing, as abſolutely perfect in the purity and juſtneſs 


either of ſtile, or compoſition. They allow the ho- 


ly authors to have written according to their beſt fa · 
cultys, and the ſtrength of their natural genius: A 


„ (hepherd like a /hepherd; and a prince like a 
0 
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. * prince. A man of reading, and advanc'd in let- 


dem, like a proficierit in the kind; and a man 


of meaner capacity and reading, like one of the 


ordinary fort, in his own common idiom and im- 


«« perfect manner of narration.” 

Tis the ſubſtance only of the narrative, and the 
principal facts confirming the authority of the reve- 
lation, which our divines think themſelves concern'd 


to prove, according to the beſt evidence of which 


the matter it-ſelf is capable. And whillt the ſacred 


authors themſelves allude not only to the annals and 
biſtorys of the HEATHEN awor/d, but even to the 


philoſophical works, the regular * poems, the very 
plays and + comedys of the learned and polite anti- 
ents; it muſt be own'd, that as thoſe antient writ- 


ings are impair'd, or loſt, not only the /ight and 


clearneſs of holy writ, but even the evidence nt-ſelf 


of its main fads mult in proportion be diminiſh'd 


and brought in queſtion. So ill advis d were | thoſe 


* AraTvs, Adds ch. xvii. ver. 28. And EIN ENI“ 
Es, Titus ch. i. ver. 12. Eten one of their own Px0- 


YHETS. For ſo the holy apoltle deign'd to ſpcak of a 


heathen poet, a phyſiologiſt, and divine: who propheſy'd of 
events, wrought miracles, and was receiv'd as an inſpired 


writer, and author of revelations, in the chief citys and 


ſtates of GREECE. | 


+ MENANDER, 1 Cor. xv. ver. 33. 

t Even in the ſixth century, the fam'd GakGORIus, 
biſhop of Rome, who is fo highly celebrated for having 
plan: ed the Chriſtian religion, by his miſſionary manks, in 
eur Eugliſh nation of heathen Saxons, was ſo far from be- 
ing a cultivater or ſupporter of arts or letters, that he car- 
ry'd on a kind of general maſſacre upon every product of 


kuman wit. His own words in a letter to one of the 


French biſhops, a man of the higheſt conſideration and 


merit (as a noted modern critick, and fatirical genius of 
that nation acknowledges) are as follow. Pervenit ad nos 


gued fine verecuud.i memorare nen poſſumus, Fralernitatem 
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devout churchmen heretofore, who in the height of Ch. 1. 
zcal did their utmoſt to deſtroy all footſteps of hea- ww 


then literature, and conſequently all further uſe of 


learning or antiquity, 


tuam GRAMMATICAM guibuſdlam exponere. uam rem ita 


moleſte ſuſcepimus, ac ſumus vebementiits aſpernati, ut ea quae 


prius difta fuerunt, in gemitum & triſtitiam verteremus, 


| quia in uno ſe ore cum Jovis laudidus CHRISTI laudes nd 


capiunt. Ude ſi poſt boc evidenter ea quae ad nos 
perlata ſunt, falſe eſſe clarnerint, nec vos xXuGrs su- 
LARIBUS LITER1S ſtudere contigerit, Deo naſtro gratias a> 


_ gimus, qui cor veſtrum maculari blaſphemis nefandorum laudi- 


bus non permiſit. GREGORIz Opera, epiſt. 48. lib. 9. 
Pariſ. ann. 1333. And in his dedication, or firſt preface 
to his morals, after ſome very inſipid rhetorick, and figura- 
tive dialect imploy'd againſt the ſtudy and art of ſpeech, he 
has another fling at the elaſſick authors and diſcipline ; 


| betraying his inveterate hatred to antient learning, as well 


as the natural eſſect of thig zealot paſſion, in his own bar- 
barity both of ſtile and manners. His words are, Unde 


C ipſim artem leguendi, quam magiſteria diſciplinae exterioris 


inſinuant, ſervare deſpexi. Nam ſicut hujus quoque epiſtolae 
tenor enunciat, non Metaciſmi calliſſunem fugio : non barbariſ- 


mi confuſionem de vito, ſitus metuſque pracpoſitionam caſuſque 


| fervare contemno - quia indignam vebementer exiſttmo, ut ver- 


ba cœleſtis oraculi reſtringam ſub regulis Do ATT. That 
he carry'd this ſavage zeal of his ſo far as to deſtroy 
(what in him lay) the whole body of learning, with all 
the cluſſick authors then in being, was generally bcliev'd. 
And (what was yet more notorious and unnatural in a 


ROMAN pontiff) the deſtruction of the ſtatues, ſculptures, 


and fineſt pieces of antiquity in Rome, was charg'd on 
him by his ſucceſſor in the Se; as beſides PLATIN A, 
another writer of his life, without the leaſt apology, con- 


feſſes. See in the above-citcd edition of St. GREGORY'S | 


works, at the beginning, viz. Vita D. Gregorit ex Jean. 


Luxiarde Czleſtim. Tis no wonder, therefore, if other 


writers have given account of that ſally of the prelate's 
zeal agaialt the books and learning of the antients, for which 


MisczlIAxzovs 
Bur happily the zeal of this kind is now left ag 


proper only to thoſe deſpis d and ignorant modern 


enthuftaſts we have deſcrib'd. The Roman church 
itſelf is fo recover d from this primitive fanaticiſm, 


the reaſon alledg'd was very extraordinary; That the 
holy ſcriptures wou'd be the better reliſh'd, and receive a 
« conſiderable advantage by the deſtruction of theſe rivals.” 


It ſeems they had no very high idea of the holy ſcriptures, 


when they ſuppos'd them ſuch loſers by @ compariſon, 


However, twas thought adviſcable by other fathers (who 


had a like view) to frame new pieces of literature, after 


the model of theſe condemu'd antients. Heuce thoſe ri» 


diculous attempts of new bheroick poems, new epicks and dra- 
 maticks, new HoMERS, EunipiDgEs's, MENANDERS, 
which were with ſo much pains and ſo little effect indu- 
ſtriouſly ſet afoot by the zealous prieſthood ; when igno- 
rance prevail'd, and the hierarchal dominion was ſo uni- 
verſal. But tho their power had well oigh compalſs'd the 
deſtruction of thoſe great originals, they were far from be- 
ing able to procure any reception for their puny imitations. 
The mock-works have lain in their deſerv'd obſcurity; as 


will all other attempts of that kind, concerning which 


our author has already given his opinion, VoL. I. 
P. 240, &c. But as to the ill policy as well as barbarity of 


this zealot-enmity againſt the works of the antients, a fo- 


reign proteſtant divine, and moſt learned defender of reli- 


gion, making the beſt excuſe he can for the Greek- 
| fathers, and endeavouring to clear them from this general 


charge of havock and maſlacre committed upon ſcience and 
erudition, has theſe words: Si cela eſt, voila encore un 


nan veau ſujet de mepriſer les patriarches de CONSTANTI- 


** NOPLE gui x'lcient & ailleurs rien moins que gens de bien; 
„ mais j'ai de la piene d le criire, parce qu'il nous eft reile 
de poctes infiniment plus ſales que. ceux qui ſe font perdus. 
« Perſonne ne donte qu ARISTOPHANE ne ſoit beaucoup plus 
„ ſale, que n'ctoit MENANDER. PLUTARQUE en eft un 
„ bon temoin, dans la comparaiſon qu'il a faite de ces deux po- 
* etes. Tl peuvoit ttre nean moins arrive, que quelques Ec- 
* CLESIASTIQUES ennemis des Belles Lettres en euſſeut 
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their bounty liberally towards the advancement of 
all antient and polite learning. They jultly obſerve 


that their very traditions ſtand in need of ſome col- 


lateral proof. The conſervation of theſe other antient 
and diſintereſted authors, they wilely judg eſſential 
to the credibility of thoſe principal facts, on which 


the whole religious hiſtory and tradition depend. 


'Twou'p indeed be in vain for us, to bring a 


PowTivs PiLATE into our creed, and recite what 


happen'd under him, in JuDEA, if we knew not 
0 under whom he himſelf govern'd, whoſe authority 


% he had, or what character he bore, in that re- 
% mote country, and amidſt a foreign people.” In 


the ſame manner, twou'd be in vain for a Roman 


pontiff to derive his title to ſpiritual ſovereignty from 


the ſcat, influence, power and donation of the Roman 
Cx$4rs, and their ſucceſſors ; if it appear'd not by 
any hiſtory or collateral teſtimony, © Who the firſt 
* C&$ARS were; and how they came poſſeſs d of 
e that univerſal power, and long reſidence of domi - 
„„ „ 


MY READER doubtleſs, by this time, muſt be- 


gin to wonder thro what labyrinth of ſpeculation, and 


odd texture of capricious reflections 1 am offering to 


* uſe comme dit CHALCONDYAE, ſans penſer qu en conſer- 
e vant toute VAntiquite Greque, ils conſervercient la langue 
die leurs predeceſſeurs, & une infinite de faits qui ſervoient 


* beaucoup à [intelligence & d la confirmation de Hiſtoire 
** Sacree, & meme de la Religion Chretienne. Ces gens- 


la devoient au moins nous conſerver les hi ſtoires anciennes 

des orieutaux, comme des Chaldeens, des Tyriens, & des 
* Epypticns; mais ils agiſſoient plus par ignorance & par 
* negligence, que par raiſon.” BI BL. CHols. Tom. XIV. 

Pag. 131, 132, 133. N . 
B #® Such a one is the preſent prince, CLEMENT XI. 
an incourager of all arts and ſciences, | 
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that their great men, and even their ponti/7 ® are Ch. 1. 
found ready to give their helping hand, and confer yy 
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Nor is this hope likely 


MiscELLANEovs 
Miſc. 5. conduct him. But he will not, I preſume, be alto- 


ether diſpleas d with me, when I give him to under- . 


, that being now come into my laſt ui ,, HAN, 
and being ſenſible of the little courtſhip I have paid 
him, comparatively with what is practis d in that kind 
by other modern authors; I am willing, by way of 


compenſation, to expreſs my layalty or homage to- 


wards him, and ſhew, by my natural ſentiments, and 


principles, © What particular deference and high re- 


«« ſpect I think to be his due. 
Tus iſſue therefore of this long deduction is, in 
the firſt place, with due compliments, in my capaci- 


ty of author, and in the name of all modeſt workmen 


willingly joining with me in this repreſentation, to 
congratulate our Exgliſb xEADER on the cſtabliſh- 


ment of what is ſo advantageous to himſelf ; I mean, 


that mutual relation between him and our-ſclves, 
which naturally turns ſo much to his advantage, and 


makes as to be in reality the ſubſervient party. And 
in this reſpect tis to be hop'd he will long enjoy 


his juſt ſuperiority and privilege over his humble fer- 


vants, {20 compoſe and labour for his ſake. The 


relation in all likelino od muſt ſtill continue, and be 
unprov'd. Our common religion ad Chriſtianity, 


founded on letters and ſcripture, promiſes thus much. 
i to fail us, whilſt E ADVERSG 
are really allow'd the liberty to read; chat is to ſay, 
to examine, conſtrue, and remark with underſtand- 
ing. LEarNninG and SCIENCE mult of neceſſity 
- flouriſh, whilſt the language of the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned of nations is acknowledg'd to contain the prin- 
cipal and eſſential part of our holy revelation. And 


CRITICISM, examinations, judgments, literate la- 


bours and inquirys mult ſtill be in repute and practice; 
whillt antient authors, ſo neceſſary to the 1 * 
affor 


of the ſacred volumes, are in requeſt, and 


imployment of ſuch infinite extent to us modern of 


whatever degree, who are deſirous to ſignalize our- 
ſelves by any atchievement in letters, and be conſider- 
ed as the inveſtigators of knowledg and politeneſs. 
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Il may undoubtedly, by virtue of my preceding Ch. 1. 
argument in behalf of criticiſm, be allow'd, without 
ſuſpicion of flattery or mere courtſhip, to aſſert the 
READER'S privilege above the author ; and aflign to 
him, as I have done, the upper hand, and place of 

| honour. As to fact, we know for certain, that the 

| greateſt of philoſophers, tbe very founder of philoſo- 
phy it-ſelf, was no author. Nor did the divine au- 
ther and founder of our religion, condeſcend to be 
an author in this other reſpect. He who cou'd beſt 

| have given us the hiſtory of his own life, with the 
intire {ermons and divine diſcourſes which he made 

in publick, was pleas'd to leave it to others, * * To 
& take in band: as there were many, it ſeems, 


P 
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| * So Luxx, chap. i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. () For is 
| much as MANY have taken in hand tb ſet forth, in or- 
der, a declaration (expoſition or narrative, Aumnſnow) of 
5 thoſe things which are moſt ſurely believ'd among (or 
were fulfill d in, or among) us; (2.) Even as they de- 
| liver'd them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eye-witneſſes and miniſters of the word: (3.) It ſeem- 
„ed good to ME alſo, having perfect underſtanding of all 
* things from the very firſt (or having loo d back and 
* ſearch'd accurately into all matters from the beginning, or 
** bigheſt time, Txpmoauiuxcr: dv mac axpicag) to 
I „ write unto thee in order, moſt excellent THzorHrILUS, 
| * (4.) That thou mighteſt know the certainty (or validi- 
** ty, ſound diſcuſſion, &@paecy) of thoſe things wherein 
* THOU haſt been inſtructed (or catechiz'd) . 2» narn- 
„% uin.“ Whether the words miranpapopruivay ty nut, 
in the firſt verſe, ſhould be render'd believ'd among, or ſulfiił d 
in or among us, may depend on the different reading of the 
original. For in ſome copys, the t next following is left 
out. However, the exact interpreters or verbal tranſla- 
tors render it fulfill d. Vid. Ar. Montan. edit. Plantin. 1584. 
In ver. 4. the word CERTAINTY &opaacay, is interpret- 
ed 4xpiCuav, validity, ſoundneſs, good foundation, from the 
ſenſe of the preceding verſe. See the late edition of our 
learned Ds. MILL, ex recenſigge KusTERI, Rot. 1719. 
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Miſc. 5. long afterwards, who did; and undertook accord- | 
AY ingly © to write in order, and as ſcem d good to theme, 


« for the better information of particular perſons, 
« what was then be/iev'd among the initiated or ca- 
« fechixed, from tradition and early inſtrudtion in 
* their youth: or what had been tranſmitted, by re- 
* port, from ſuch as were the preſum'd auditors, and 
« eye-witneſſes of thoſe things in former time. 
WHETHER thoſe ſacred books aſcribed to the 
divine legiſlator of the Jews, and which treat of his 
death, burial, and ſucceſhon, as well of his life 
and actions. are ſtrictly to be underſtood as coming 


from the immediate pen of that holy ſounder, or ra- 


ther from ſome other inſpir'd hand, guided by the 
ſame influencing Spirit; I will not preſume ſo much 
as to examine or enquire, But in general we find, 
that both as to publick concerns in religion, and in 
philoſophy, the great and eminent actors were of a 


ATHENIAN legiſlator, tho noted as a poetical genius, 
cannot be eſteem'd an author, for the ſake of ſome 
few verſes he may occaſionally have made. Nor was 
the great SraxTAN founder, a poet himfelf, tho 
author or redeemer (if I may ſo expreſs it) to the 
greateſt and beſt of poets ; who ow'd in a manner his 
form and being to the accurate ſearches and collecti- 


ons of that great patron. The politicians and civil 
 $AGES, who were fitted in all reſpects for the great 
| ſcene of buſineſs, cou'd not, it ſeems, be well taken 


For the word catechiz'd, xar»x5I1e (the laſt of the fourth 


verſe) Ros. ConSTANTINE has this explanation of it. 


* Priſcis theologis apud EcyPTIOS mos erat, ut my ſteria 


voce tantum, veluti per manus poſieris relinguerent. Apud 


* Chriſtianos, qui baptiſmatis erant candidati, iis, vivã voce. 


« tradebantur fidei Chriſtianae myſteria, line ſcriptis : quod | 


« PAuLus & Lucas xaT»X«v vocant. Unde gui dece- 
* bantur, catechumeni vocabantur ; qui docebant, catechiſtae, 
* Deut. ch. XXIiv. ver. I 6, 7. &c. 


rank ſuperiour to the writing-worthys. The great 


— VO EN — — — 


Vor. III. 
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ont of it, to attend the ſlender and minute affairs 
of letters, and ſcholaſtick ſeience. 

 'T1s true, indeed, that without a capacity for 
action, and a hnowledg of the world and mankind, 
there can be no author naturally qualify'd to write with 
dignity, or execute any noble or great deſign; But 
there are many, who with the higheſt capacity for 
buſineſs, are by their fortune deny'd the privileges 
of that higher ſphere. As there are others who hav- 
ing once mov'd in it, have been afterwards, by many 
impediments and obſtructions, neceſſitated to retire, 
and exert their genius in this lower degree. 
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Tis to ſome cataſtrophe of this kind that we owe 


che nobleſt þ;/forians (even the two princes and /a- 


thers of hiſtory) as well as the greateſt philoſophical = 


writers, the founder of the AcADE Mr, and others, 


who were alſo noble in reſpe& of their birth, and 


fitted for the higheſt ſtations in the publick ; but diſ- 
courag'd from engaging in it, on account of ſome 


misfortunes experience d either in their own perſons, 


or that of their near friends. 
Tis to the early baniſhment and long retirement 


of a heroick youth out of his native country, that 
we owe an original ſyſtem of works, the politeſt, 


wiſelt, uſefulleſt, and (to thoſe who can underſtand 


the divineneſs of a juſt Aimplicity) the molt “ ami- 


able, and even the moſt elevating and exalting of all 


un-inſpir'd and merely human authors. 


To this fortune we owe ſome of the greateſt of 


the antient poets. Twas this chance which pro- 


duc'd the Mus of an exalted Grecian 1 Lyxics, 


and of his follower | Horact ; whole character, 


® Tov sir g xapurarey Eevoparra, 10 ATHENAUS. | 


calls him, lib. 11. Sce VoL. I. p. 173. 


+ Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
ALC=&s, pletiro dura navis, 
Dura fugae mala, dura belli. | 
| Hor. od, 13. lib. 2. 


1 Ae, dic Latinum, 
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Miſc. 5. tho eaſy to be gather'd from hiſtory, and his own 
works, is little obſery'd by any of his commentators: 


the general idea, conceiv'd of him, being drawn 
chiefly from his precarious and low circumſtances at 
court, after the forfeiture of his eſtate, under the 
uſurpation and conqueſt of an OcTavivs, and 
the miniſtry of a Mxctnas ; not from his bettet 


condition and nobler employments in earlier days, 


under the favourand friendſhip of greater and better 


men, whilſt the Roman (tate and liberty ſubſiſted. 
For of this change he himſelf, as great a courtier as 


be ſeem d afterwards, gives ſufficient “ intimation. 
Barlite, carmen. 
Lesbio primum mo! 'ulags ci vi: 95 
ui ferox bello, &c. Horst. Od. 32. lib. 1. 
#* Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grato, 4 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit aeſtus in arma. 
Cacſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 
Et laris & fundi, paupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem. | | 
| Horat. Epiſt. 2. lib. z. Ez Sat. 6, lib. . 
— | - At olim | 
Brod mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno. 


iz. under BxuTus. Whence again that natursl boaſt: 


Me primis urbis BELL1 placuiſſe domique. Epiſt. 20. 


And again, 


—— Cum MAGN1S vixziſſe invita fatebitur uſque 
| Invidia. | e | Sat. 1. lib. 2. 
Where the vixiſſe ſhews plainly whom he principally 
meant by his MAGN1, his early patrons and great men in 
the ſtate: his apology and defence here (as well as in 
his fourth and ſixth ſatir of his firſt book, and his ſecond 


eiſtle of his ſecond, and elſewhere) being ſupported ſtill 


by the open and bold. aſſertion of his good education (e- 
qual to the higheſt ſenators, and under the beſt maſters) 


his employments at home and abroad, and his early com- 


merce and familiarity with former great men, before theſe 
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| Le r AuTHoRs therefore know themſelves; and Ch. 1: 
tho conſcious of worth, virtue, and a genius, fuch Lu 
as may juſtly place them above flattery or mean court- 
ſhip to their READER; yet let them refleR, that as 
dau bors merely, they are but of the rank of 
A men. And let the rxEAaDEr withal conlider, 
| « That when he unworthily reſigns the place of ho- 
% nour, and ſurrenders his taſte, or judgment, to an 
% author of ever ſo great a name, or venerable an- 
« tiquity, and not to reaſon, and truth, at what- 
* ever hazard ; | he not only betrays bimpelf, but 


bis ne friendſhips and this latter court-acquaintance, which 
was now envy d bim by his adverſarys. 
Neos quis, Maecenas, lil i ſum conviftor : at OL1M 
Nod mii pareret legio Romana tribuno. 
The reproach now was with reſpect to a MxcENas or 
AuGusTus. 'Twas the ſame formerly with reſpect to a 
Ba urus, and thoſe who were then the principal and lead- 
ing men. The complaint or murmur againſt him on ac» 
count of his being an upſtart or favourite under a MECE- 
nas and AUGUSTUS, could not be anſwercd, by a vis- 
ile relating to the ſame perſons; any more than his placuiſ/e 
E join'd with his BELL domique cou'd relate to thoſe under 
whom he never went to war, nor wou'd ever conſent to 
dear any honours. For ſo he himſelf diſtinguiſhes (Sat. 6, 5 
| | to mann 
| | Duia non wu! forſit TED: 
| | Jure mibi invideat quiuis, ita te quoque amicum. 
He was formerly au actor, and in the miniſtry of affairs : 
; | -. © mow only a FRIEND to a miniſter : himſelf ſtill a private 
And reti d man. That he reſus'd AuGusTvVs's offer of 
the ſecretaryſhip, is well known. But in theſe circum- 
ſtanceb, the politeneſs as well as artifice of Horace is 
admirable; in making futurity or poſterity to be the ſpeak- 
ing party in both thoſe places, where he ſuggeſts his inti- 
macy and favour with the great, that there might, in 
ſome meaſure, be room left (tho in ſtrictneſs there was 
| fearce any) for an OcTavius and a MECENAS to be in- 
cluded, Sec VOL. I. p. 182, 183. in the notes. 
P 2a 
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„ withal the common cauſe of Auro and EA. 
* DER, the intereſt of /efters and knowleds, and the 
*« chief liberty, privilege, and prerogative of the ra- 
tional part of mankind.” _ 


Tis related in hiſtory of the Carrapoctans, 
that being offered their liberty by the Romans, and 
permitted to govern themſelves by their own laws 


and conſtitutions, they were much terrify'd at the 


propoſal ; and as if ſome fore harm had been intended 
'em, humbly made it their requeſt, © That they 
& might be govern'd by arbitrary power, and that 
« an abſolute governour might without delay be ap- 


* pointed over em at the diſcretion of the Ro- 


« Mans.” For ſuch was their diſpoſition towards 


mere ſlavery and /ubjection ; that they dar'd not pre- 


tend ſo much as to chu/e their own MASTER. S0 
eſſential they thought $LAvERy, and fo divine a thing 
the right sf MASTERSH1P, that they dar'd not be ſo 


free even as to preſume to give themſelves that bleſ- 


| (ing, which they choſe to leave rather to providence, 


fortune, or a CONQUEROR to beſtow upon them. 


They dar'd not mate a king; but wou'd rather take 


one, from their powerful neighbours. Had they been 


nece ſſitated to come to an election, the horrour of 
ſuch a uſe of liberty in government, wou'd perhaps 
bave determin'd 'em to chuſe indfald, or leave it 
to the deciſion of the commoneſt /or, caſt of dye, 
croſs or pile, or whatever it were which might belt 
enable them to clear themſelves of the heinous charge 
of uſing the leaſt foreſight, choice, or prudence in 


\ 


ſuch an affair. 


I $Hov'd think it a great misfortune were my 
READER of the number of thoſe, who in a kind of 
Cappadecian ſpirit, cou'd eaſily be terrify'd wich the 
propoſal of giving him his /iberty, and making him 


| bis own judg, My endeavour, I muſt confeſs, has 
deen to ſhew him his jult prerogative in this reſpect, 


and to give him the ſharpeſt eye over his author, in- 
vite him to criticize honeſtly, without favour or af+ 


ſeclion, and with the utmoſt bent of his parts and | 


to which Iny /e/f had fall'n a victim. 
| * 
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judgment. On this account it may be objected to Ch. 1. 


me, perhaps, That 1 am not a little vain and pre- Lv 


« ſumptuous, in my own as well as in my author's 


behalf, who can thus, as it were, challenge my 


« reader to a trial of his keeneſt wit. 
Bur to this I anſwer, that ſhou'd I have the good 
fortune to raiſe the maſterly ſpirit of ft cx1T1Crs u 


in my readers, and exalt them ever ſo little above 


the lazy, timorous, over-modeſt, or reſign'd ſtate, 
in which the generality of them remain; tho by this 
very ſpirit, I m- elf might poſſibly meet my doom: 
I ſhou'd however abundantly congratulate with my- 


ſelf on theſe my low flights, be proud of having 


plum'd the arrows of better wits, and furniſh'd ar- 
tillery, or ammunition of any kind, to thoſe powers, 


Fungar vice cotis. 


I cov'p reconcile my ambition in this reſpe to 


what I call my /:yalty to the READER, and ſay of 
his elevation in criticiſm and judgment, what a Ro- 
man princeſs ſaid of her ſon's advancement to em- 
pire, + Occidat, dum imperet.” ; 
Hap I been a Spaniſh CErvanTEs, and with 
ſucceſs equal to that comick author, had deltroy'd 


the reigning taſte of Gothick or Mooriſh hv 


xy, I cou'd afterwards contentedly have ſeen my 
burleſque-work it- ſelf deſpis'd, and ſet afide ; when 
it had wrought its intended effect, and deſtroy d 


thoſe giants and monſters of the brain, againſt which 
it was originally deſign'd. Without regard, there- 


fore, to the prevailing rel/i/h or taſte which, in m 


own perſon, I may unhappily experience, when theſe. 


my miſcellaneous works are leiſurely examin'd; I 
ſhall proceed till in my endeavour to refine my rea- 
ders PALATE ; whetting and ſharpening it, the beſt 
I can, for uſe, and practice, in the lower ſubjects ; 
that by this exerciſe it may acquire the greater keen- 
neſs, and be of ſo much the better effect in ſubjects 


* Horat, de Arte Poet. | + Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. 


Miſc. 5. of a higher kind, which relate to his 
WL nefs, his liberty and manhood. 


M1isCELLANEOUS 


SUPPOSING me therefore a mere comick humou- 
riſt, in reſpect of thoſe inferiour ſubjects, which af- 
ter the manner of my familiar proſe-ſatir I preſume 
to criticize 3 may not I be allow'd to aſk, ** Whe- 
ther there remains not ſtill among us noble Ba- 
„ TONS, ſomething of that original barbarous and 
* Gothick reliſh, not wholly purg'd away; when, 
„even at this hour, romances and gallantrys of 
« like ſort, together with works as monſtrous of o- 
* ther kinds, are current, and in vogue, even with 
© the people who conſtitute our reputed polite 
« world?” Need | on this account refer again 
to our“ author, where he treats in general of the 
ile and manner of our modern authors, from the 
divine, to the comedian? What perſon is there of 
the leaſt judgment or underſtanding, who cannot eaſily, 
and without the help of à divine, or rigid moraliſt, 
obſerve the lame condition of our Engli/h 8TAGE ; 
| Which nevertheleſs is found the rendevouz and chief 
entertainment of our beſt company, and from whence 
in all probability our youth will continue to draw 
their notion of manners, and their taſte of /i/e, more 
directly and naturally, than from the rehearſals and 
 declamations of a graver THEATER ? 

LET thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, advance, as they 
beſt can, the benefit of that rs oratory, which 
ve have lately ſeen and are till like to ſee employ- 

ed to various purpoſes, and further deſigns than that 
of inſtructing us in religion or manners. Let em 
in that high ſcene endeavour to refine our taſte and 
judgment in facred matters. Tis the good critick's 
tail to mend our common $TAGE ; nor ought this 
dramatick performance to be decry'd or fentenc'd' 
by thoſe criticks of a higher ſphere. The practice 
and art is honeſt, in it- ſelf. Our foundations are 


* Viz. In his Advice to Authors, (Treat. III.) Vox. I. 
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well laid. And in the main, our Engliſh STAGE Ch. 1. 
(as * has been remark d) is capable of the higheſt Low 
improvement; as well from the preſent genius of our 
nation, as from the rich oar of our early poets in this 
kind. But faults are cafier imitated than beautys. 
| Ws find, indeed, our THEATER become of late 
the ſubje& of a growing criticiſm, We hear it open- 
ly complain'd, ** That in our newer plays as well as 
in our older, in comedy as well as tragedy, the 
« ſtage preſents a proper ſcene of uproar ; —— 
% duels fought; ſwords drawn, many of a ſide; 
« wounds given, and ſometimes dreſs'd too; the 
% ſargeon call d, and the patient prob'd and tented 
upon the ſpot. That in our tragedy, nothing is 
« ſo common as wheels, racks, and gibbets proper- 
« ly adorn'd; executions decently perform'd ; 
« headleſs bodies and bodileſs heads, expos d to 
« view: battles fought : murders committed: and 
% the dead carry d off in great numbers. Such 
is our politeneſs! 5 
No are theſe plays, on this account, the leſs fre- 
quented by either of the ſexes: which inclines me 
[) to favour the conceit our + author has ſuggeſted con- 
cerning the mutual correſpondence and relation 
| between our royal THEATER, and pour CiRcus 
| or Bear-garden. For in the former of theſe aſſem- 
blys, tis undeniable that at leaſt the 7wo upper re- 
gions or gallerys contain ſuch ſpectators, as indiffe= 
_ rently frequent each place of ſport. So that tis no 
wonder we hear ſuch applauſe reſounded on the vic- 
torys of an ALMANZOR ; when the ſame partys had 
poſhbly, no later than the day before, beſtow'd their 
applauſe as freely on the victorious butcher, the E- 
3 of another lage: where amidſt various frays, 
beſtial and human blood, promiſcuous wounds and 
laughter; one ſex are obſerv'd as frequent and 
as pleas d ſpectators as the other, and ſometimes not 


Vor. I. p. 147. Ke. 151, 176, 186, 187. 
4 Vor. I. p. 183, & e. 
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Miſc. 5. ſpectators only, but actors in the gl/adiatorian parts. 
LYN) —— Theſe congregations, which we may be apt to 


call heatheni/h “ (tho in reality never known among 
the politer heathens) are, in our Chriſtian nation, 
unconcernedly allow'd and tolerated, as no way in- 
jurious to religious intereſts ; whatever effect they 
may be found to have on national manners, huma- 
| nity, and civil life, Of ſuch indulgencys as theſe, 
we hear no complaints. Nor are any af/emblys, tho of 
the molt barbarous and enormous kind, fo offenſive, 
it ſeems, to men of zeal, as religious afſemblys, of a 
different faſhion or habit from their own, 

IA ſorry to ſay, that, tho in the many parts of 
poetry our attempts have been high and noble, yet 
in general the TASTE of wit and letters lies much 
upon a level with what relates to our ſtage. 5 
I can readily allow to our BIT IS Hñ genius what 
was allow'd to the Roman heretofore : 


FF ———— Natura ſublimis & acer : 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & feliciter audet. 

But then I muſt add too, that the exceſſive indulgence 
and favour ſhown to our authors on account of what 
their mere genius and flowing vein afford, has ren- 
der'd them intolerably ſupine, conceited, and ad- 

mirers of themſelves. The publick having once ſuf- 
| fer'd em to take the aſcendant, they become, like 
flatter'd princes, impatient of contradiction or advice, 
They think it a diſgrace to be criticized, even by a 
friend; or to reform, at his defire, what they them- 
| ſelves are fully convinc'd is negligent, and uncorreR, 


+ Sed turpem putat in ſcriptis, metuitque lituram. 


The lime labor is the great grievance with our 


countrymen, An Engli/h auTHoR wou'd be all 
GENIUS, He wou'd reap the /ruits of art; but 
without ſtudy, pains, or application. He thinks it 
neceſſary, indeed (leſt his learning ſhou'd be call'd in 


* VoL. I. P. x82, &e. * Hor. Ep. 1. 48. 
1 Ibid. e þ Ars Poet. 
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queſtion) to ſhow the world that he errs knowingly Ch. 1. 
againſt the rules of art. And for this reaſon, what- Low 
ever piece he publiſhes at any time, he ſeldom fails, 
in ſome prefix d apology, to > fend in ſuch a manner of 
criticiſm and art, as may confound the ordinary rea- 
dier, and prevent him from taking up a part, which, 
mou d he once aſſume, wou'd prove fatal to the im- 

potent and mean performance. 

'TWERE to be wiſh'd, that when once our au- 

thors had conſider'd of a model or plan, and attain d 

the knowledg of a whoLs and yarxTs ; when 


from this beginning they had proceeded to morals, 


® *OAON 57 181 75 7 xo apy % licor S ur. N 
A dci, 6 @uT9 AI avaſung, un wir” 4XX0 is” Air“ in 
# iripoy Depuxey Una if yeueo Nai. Trarwrn 5 ren, 3 
aur Lr GAA risunt at, 5 » i avalkng, - 36 Iriroroxu' 


Leers Irre dA bis. Mice 5, 5 aurs ker” AAo, & wir” 
£ Cars! irepoy. Arxiſt. de Poet. cap. 7. And in the follow- 


ing chapter, Modoc 8” ic EI, ix zerip TIVES iovra, d 
Si i v þ, &e. 
| be 

HFHorat. de Arte Poet. See Vol. I. p. 98, og, 


5 'Tis an infallible proof of the want of juſt integrity in 
every writing, from the epopee or heroick poem, down to 
the familiar epiſtle, or lighteſt eſſay either in verſe or proſe, 
if every ſeveral part or portion fits not its proper place ſo 

exactly, that the leaſt tranſpoſition wou d be impracticable. 
Whatever is epiſodick, tho perhaps it be a whole, and in it- 

ſelf intire, yet being inſerted, as a part, in a work of greater 

length, it muſt appear only in its due place. And that 
place alone can be call'd its due-one, which alone befits it. 

I there be any paſſage in the middle or end, which might 
have ſtood in the beginning; or any in the beginning, 
which might have ſtood as well in the middle or end ; 
there is properly in ſuch a piece neither beginning, middle 
or end. Tis a mere rhapſody ; not a work. And the 
more it aſſumes the air and appearance of à real work, the 
more ridiculous it becomes. See above, p. 21. And 
Vol. I. Hþ 98, | 
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Miſc. 5. and the knowledg of what is call'd rot riet 
WY MANNERS and TRUTH ; when they had learnt to 
reject. /alſe thowght, embarraſſing and mix d metaphorr, 


* Reſpicere exemplar vitae moramque jubeho 


Doflum imilatorem, & v £RAs binc ducere voces. 
DN” wy 5 | | H-rat. de Arte Poet. 
The chief of antient criticks, we know, extols Ho- 


| M88, above all things, for underſtanding how © To Lv 


» in per ſe tion: as the paſſage ſhews which we have cit- 
ed above, Vol. I. p. 233. His Lyes, according to that 
malter's opinion, and the judgment of many of the grav- 
eſt and moſt venerable writers, were, in themſelves, the 
juſteſt moral truths, and exhibitive of the beſt doctrine and 
inſtruction in IRif- and manners. It may be aſk'd per- 
haps, ** How comes the poet, then, to draw no ſingle pat» 


tern of the kind, no perfet? charufier, in either of his 


* heroick pieces?“ I anſwer, that ſhou'd he attempt 
to do it, he wou'd, as 4 poct, be prepoſterous and falſe, 
"Tis not the poſſible, but thee 'probable and likely which | 
muſt be the poet's guide in manners. By this be wins 
attention, and moves the conſcious reader or ſpeta- 
tor; who judges beſt from within, by what he naturally 


| feels and experiences in his own heart. The perfection 


of virtue is from long art and management, ſelf-controul, 


and, as it were, force of nature. But the common audi- 


tor or ſpectator, who ſeeks pleafure only, and loves to en- 
gage his paſſion, by view of other paſſion and emotion, 


comprehends little of the reſtraints, allays and corrections 


which form this #ew and artificial creature. For ſuch in- 
deed is the truly virtuous man; whoſe arT, tho ever fo 
natural in itſelf, or juſtly founded in reaſon and nature, is 
an improvement far beyond the common ſtamp, or known 


character of human kind. And thus the compleatly virtu- 
ous and perfect charafter is wnpoetical and falſe. Effects 
malt not appear, where cauſes muſt neceſſarily remain un- 


known and incomprehenſible. A MRO without paſſion, 


_ bs, in poetry, as abſurd as a HERO without life or action. 
Now if paſſioꝝ be allow'd, paſſionate aft ion muſt enſue. The 
ſame heroick genius aud ſeeming magnanimity which 
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| the ridiculous point in comedy, and the falſe ſublime, Ch. 1, 
and bombaſi — JG. WY 


_ tranſport us when beheld, are natorally tranſporting in the 
lives and manners of be great, who are deſcrib'd to us. 
And thus the able deſigner who feigns in behalf of truth, 
and draws his characters after the moral rule, fails not to 
diſcover nature's propenſu y, and aſſigns to theſe high ſpi- 
rits their proper exorbitancy, and inclination to exceed in 
that tone or ſpecies of paſſion, which conſtitutes the emi- 
nent or ſhining part of each poetical character. The paſ- 

| fion of an ACHILLES is towards that glory which is ac« 
quir'd by arms and perſonal valour. In favour of this 
character, we forgive the generous youth his exceſs of 
ardour in the field, and his reſentment when injur'd and 

provok'd in council, and by his allies. The paſſion of an 

 ULySS&s is towards that glory which is acquir'd by pru- 
dence, wiſdom, and ability in affairs. Iis in favour of 
this character that we forgive him his ſubtle, crafty, and 
deceitful air: ſinee the intriguing ſpirit, the over-reaching 

manner, and over-refinement of art and policy, are as natu- 
rally incident to the experienc'd and thorow politician, as 
ſudden reſentment, indiſcreet and raſh behaviour, to the open 
undeſigning character of a warlike youth. The gigantick 
force and military toil of an Ajax wou'd not be fo eaſily 

_ eredible, or engaging, but for the honeſt ſimplicity of his 
nature, and the heavineſs of his parts and genius. For 

| ſtrength of body being ſo often noted by us, as unattended 

with equal parts and ſtrength of mind; when we fee this 

1 natural eſfect expreſs'd, and find our ſecret and malicious 
kind of reaſoning confirm'd, on this hand; we yield to any 
byperbole of our poet, on the other. He has afterwards 
his full ſcope, and liberty of enlarging, and exceeding, in 
the peculiar virtue and excellence of his herd. He may 
he ſplendidly, raiſe wonder, and be as aſtoniſhing as he 
pleaſes. Every thing will be allow'd him in return for 
J this frank allowance. Thus the tongue of a NzsTOR 

-þþ may work prodigys, whilſt the accompanying allys of a 

I _ rhetorical fluency, and aged experience, are kept in view. 

| An AGAMEMNON may be admir'd as a noble and wiſe 
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. regard to numbers, harmony, and an * ear, and 


LY cored, as far as poſſible, "<4 harſh ſounds of our 


language; in poetry at leaſt, if not in proſe. 


Bur ſo much are our Fritiſb poets taken up, in 


ſeeking out that monſtrous ornament which we call 


chief, whilſt a certain princely haughtineſs, a tiffneſs, and 


ſtately carriage natural to the character, are repreſented in 
his perſon, and noted in their ill eſſects. For thus the 
exceſſes of every character are by the poet redreſi'd. And 
the misfortunes naturally attending ſuch exceſſcs, being 
juſtly apply'd; our paſſions, whilſt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner engag'd and mov'd, are in the wholeſomeſt and moſt 


_ effeQtual manner corrected and purg dl. Were a man to 


form himſelf by one ſingle pattern or original, however 
perfect; he wou'd himſelf be a mere copy. But whilſt 
he draws from various models, he is original, natural, and 


 anafſefied. We ſee in outward catriage and behaviour, 
| how ridiculous any one becomes who imitates another, be 
| he ever ſo graceful. They are mean ſpirits who love to 


2 merely. Nothing is agreeable or natural, but what 
is original, Our manners, like our faces, tho ever ſo 
beautiful, muſt differ in their beauty. An over-regulari- 


3 ty is next to a deformity. . And in @ poem (whether epick 


or dramatict) a compleat and perfeft character is the great- 
eſt monſter, and of all poetick fiftions not only the leaſt 
engaging, but the leaſt moral and improviag. Thus 


much by way of remark upon poetical TRUTH, and the | 
juſt fiction, or artful lying of the able poet; according to 


the judgment of the maſter-critick. What HoRAcx ex- 


| preſſes of the ſame hing virtue, is of an esßer ſenſe, and 


needs no explanation. 
Aue ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet; 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. De Arte Poet. 


The ſame may be obſerv'd not only in beroick draughts, 
but in the inferiour characters of comedy. 


ram ſimmilis uterque of jus! Ter. Phorm. AA. 3. Se. 2. 


See Vo. I. p. 4 96, 97, 337, & 336, in the notes, at 


the end. 
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® rhyme, that tis no wonder if other ornaments, Ch. x. 
and real graces are unthought of, and left unattempt- Ay 


ed. However, ſince in ſome parts of poetry (e- 


® The reader, if curious in theſe matters, may ſee 
Is. Voss1vs de viribus rhythmi; and what he ſays, with- 
al, of antient muſick, and the degrees by which they ſur- 
paſs us moderns (as has been demonſtrated by late mathe- 
maticians of our nation) contrary to a ridiculous notion 
ſome have had, that becauſe in this, as in all other arts, 


the antients ſtudy'd ſimplicity, and affected it as the higheſt. 


perfection in their performances, they were therefore igno- 
rant of parts and ſymphony. Againſt this, Is. Voss! US, 
amongſt other authors, cites the anticnt Peripatetick t 
Lira at the beginning of his fifth chapter. To which 


he might have added another paſſage in chap. 6. The 


ſuitableneſs of this antient author's thought to what has 


been often advanc'd in the philoſophical parts of theſe vo- 
lumes, concerning the univerſal ymmetry, or union of the 
whole, may make it excuſable if we add here the two 


paſſages together, in their inimitable original. coc 5 3 


Tv drr ri + gde ic wh Xtras, 5 x Tyra &woTiariv 70 Ga- 
Favor, vx * 1 y zds. def Zpetrhes To @&-pev Covnſaln wpde 
1 Ihnav, 8 SA rtf po 79 ονονν. 8. Thy dr 648 
volæv a Tay dra ier. » J. Tov d,. Font 3 
8 ri xv T1. puoiy Au. uro Tout. Zoſparic 4 ſap, 
aun 15 8 MiAavor, @xpav . tpuIpay XP@aruy eSxtpa- 
Cntr pure, Ta; txovas rols fonſupivog ETETHAETE (vi 
gun. Mucoixny I, sr e away Bape, Kaxpus 10 8 bx? 
ebaſyvc witaca, wv J. apop¹ ora 0. Liar Piel ob. d H4vi- 
av. rpaHI Is 2 Parner Jar % * Epyvay veau rp 
dome a. r dy Ti rium at” @uT @v regie aro. T&uT0 3 
dre wv f 70 Tx & Tg ( Af y3ueevoy Hpaxadry. (ura- 
year tae g bn daa, (vaptpouerey xai Siapipopernor, (dd 
xa: Jidd ov, xai ix mavray iv, % iE tyog mavra. And in the 
following paſſage, Mia 5 in rr a CureForror * 
XPptu vruv Ha 7 d pavôr, tt tvoc TE vi rat, 4 46 "ey do- 
auſee. Koowov ' eTUKDE T2 Juras, GAA un d vg MIAY OvO pede 


| (ic Ev. Kadzre, 5 ty Tos X0pupeiy rA ο (uverne | 


X*# aa; 0 xIpIc eds, 70 N 5. % Yuvaiey, iv $1apopoirs e- 
var Rur pale $ Bapuripzis, PIT Ap acoviey AA gau 
ro, d roc Fx % ini Ti 79 (vuray durorrog GEO T See 
Vor. II. p. 140. And above, P. 124, 5, &c, in the 
notes. 5 
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. ſpecially in the dramatick) we have been ſo happy 


A as to triumph over this barbarous taſte; tis unac- 


countable that our pete, who from this privilege 
ought to undertake ſome further refinements, ſhou'd 


remain till upon the ſame level as before. Tis a 


ſhame to our authors, that in their elegant ſtile and 


metred proſe there ſhou'd not be found a peculiar 


grace and harmony, reſulting from a mere natural 


and eaſy diſengagement of their periods, and from a 


careful avoiding the encounter of the ſhocking con- 


ſonants and jarring to which our language is fo un- 


fortunately ſubject. 


THEY have of late, tis true, reform'd in ſome 
meaſure the gouty joints and darning-work of auhere- 
unto's, whereby's, theresf's, therewith's, and the 
reſt of this kind; by which, complicated periods are 
ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hook d on, one to another, 


after the long-ſpun manner of the bar, or pulpit, 


But to take into conſideration no real accent, or ca- 


dency of words, no ſound or meaſure of ſyllables ; | 


to put together, at one time, a ſet of compounds, of 


the longeſt Greek or Latin terminations; and at 


another, to let whole verſes, and thoſe too of our 
heroick and longeſt ſort, paſs currently in mono/yl- 
lablet; is, methinks, no ſlender negligence, If 
fingle verſes at the head, or in the molt emphatical 
places, of the molt conſiderable works, can admit of 


ſuch a ſtruQture, and paſs for truly harmonious and 


poetical in this negligent form ; I ſee no reaſon why 


more verſes than one or two, of the ſame formation, . 
ſnou d not be as well admitted; or why an un- inter- 


rupted ſucceſſion of theſe well-ſtrung monoſyllables 
might not be allow'd to clatter after one another, 


like the hammers of a paper-mill, without any breach 


of muſick, or prejudice to the harmony of our lan- 
guage. But if perſons who have gone no farther 


than a ſmith's anvil to gain ar ear, are yet likely, 


on fair trial, to find a plain defect in theſe ten-mo- 
no/1 liable heroicks ; it wou'd follow, methinks, 


that even a pro/e- -author, who _ to write po- 


- 
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litely, ſhou'd endeavour to confine himſelf within Ch. 1. 
thole bounds, which can never, without breach of atk 


harmony, be exceeded in any juſt metre, or _ 
able pronunciation. 


* 


THUS HAVE I ventur'd to arraign the authori- 
| ty of theſe ſeif-privileg'd writers, who wou'd exempt 
| themſelves from criticiſm, and fave their ill-acquir'd 
reputation, by the decrial of an art, on which the 
cauſe and intereſt of ait and letters abſolutely de- 
pend. Be it they themſelves, or their great patrons 
in their behalf, who wou'd thus arbitrarily ſupport 
the credit of ill writings; the attempt, I hope, will 
prove unſucceſsful. Be they moderns or antients, 
foreigners or natives, ponderous and auſtere writers, 
or airy and of the humorous kind: whoever takes re- 
| fuge here, or ſeeks protection hence; whoever joins 
his party or intereſt to this cauſe; it appears from the 
| very fact and endeavour alone, that there is juſt ground 
do ſuſpect ſome inſufficiency or impoſture at the bot- 
tom. And on this account the READER, if he be 
wu.oiſe, will the rather redouble his application and in- 
duſtry, to examine the merit of his aſſuming author, 
If, as reader, and judge, he dare once aſſert that i- 
berty to which we have ſhewn him juſtly intitled ; he 
will not eaſily be threaten'd or ridicul d out of the 
uſe of his examining capacity, and native privilege 
of criTiCIS$M, 


| 

| 

'Twas to this art, fo well underſtood and prac- 
5 

r 

1 


tis'd heretofore, that the wiſe antients ow'd what- 
ever was conſummate and perfect in their productions. 
| "Tis to the ſame art we owe the recovery of letters 
in theſe latter ages. To this alone we mult aſcribe 
the recognition of antient manuſcripts, the diſcovery 


- | of what is ſpurious, and the diſcernment of whatever 
F-- is genuine of thoſe venerable remains which have 
„ |  paſs'd thro ſuch dark periods of i ignorance, and rais'd 
- | us to the improvements we now make in every ſci- 
3 ence. Tis to this art, that even the ſacred authors 
— 


themſelves owe their higheſt purity and correctneſs. 
Q 2 
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Miſc. 5. So ſacred ought the art it-ſelf to be eſteem'd ; when 
Wa from its ſupplies alone is form'd that judicious and 
8 learned ſtrength by which the defenders of our holy 
religion are able ſo ſucceſsfully to refute the hea- 
thens, Fews, ſedtarians, hereticks, and other ene- 
mies or oppoſers of our primitive and antient faith, 
Bur having thus, after our author's example, af- - 
ſerted the uſe of caiT1C18m, in all literate works, 
from the main /rame, or plan of every writing, down 


to the minutelt particles; we may now proceed to 


_ exerciſe this art upon our author himſelf, and by 

bis own rules examine him in this his laſt treatiſe ; 
reſerving ſtill to our-ſelves the ſame privilege of va- 
riation, and excurſion into other ſubjects, the ſame 
epiſogick liberty, and right of wandering, which we 
have maintain d 1n the preceeding chapters, 


CHAP 
Generation and ſucceſſion of our national and mo- 


dern wit. — Manners of the proprietors. — 
— Corporation, and joint-ſtock. —Statute againſt 


Ay 3 2 Mr. Bars. — Other Bays's in divinity. — 
>, > Cenſure of our author's Dialogue-piece ; and 
of the manner of dialogue-writing, us'd by 
reverend wits. „„ 


CCORDING to the common courſe of practice 
in our age, we ſeldom ſee the character of 
writer and that of critick united in the ſame perſon. 
There is, I know, a certain ſpecies of authors who 
ſubſiſt wholly by the criticifing or commenting prac- 
tice upon others, and can appear in no other form 
beſides what this employment authorizes them to aſ- 
ſume. They have no original character, or firft 
part; but wait for ſomething which may be call d 4 
wort, in order to graft upon it, and come in, for 
ſharers, at ſecond hand. 
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THE pen men of this capacity and degree, are, Ch. 2. 
from their function and employment, diſtinguiſh'd by 
the title of ANSWERERS. For it happens in the world, 
that there are readers of a genius and ſize juſt fitted 
to theſe anſwering authors. Theſe, if they teach 
'em nbthing elſe, will teach 'em, they think, to 
| criticize, And tho the new practiſing criticks are of 
a ſort unlikely ger to underſtand any original book 
or writing ; han underſtand, or at leaſt remem- 
ber, and quote the ſubſequent reflections, flouts, and 
jeers, which may accidentally be made on ſuch a 
piece. Wherever a gentleman of this ſort happens, 
at any time, to be in company, you ſhall no ſooner 
hear a new book ſpoken of, than twill be aſk'd, 
«© Who has anſwer'd it?” or When is there an 
e anſwer to come out? —— Now the anſwer, as 
our gentleman knows, muſt needs be newer than the 
book. And the newer a thing is, the more faſhion- 
able ſtill, and the genteeler the ſubje of diſcourſe, 
| For this the bookſeller knows how to fit our gentleman 
| to a nicety: for he has commonly an anſwer ready 
bdeſpoke, and perhaps finiſh'd, by the time his new 
boat comes abroad. And tis odds but our faſhion- 
able gentleman, who takes both together, may read 
the /atter ſirſt, and drop the other for good and all. 
Bur of theſe anſwering wirs, and the manner 
| of rejoinder:, and reiterate replys, we have ſaid what 
is ſufficient * in a former MIS CAN. We need 
only remark in general, © That tis neceſſary a wwrit- 
4 *© ing CRITICK ſhou'd underitand how t write. 
And tho every writer is not bound to ſhew him- 
« ſelf in the capacity of critick, every writing critick 
t is bound to ſhew himſelf capable of being a wa1t- 
„ER. For if he be apparently impotent in this 
| e [after kind, he is to be deny d all title or charac- 
« ter in the other.” 
To cenſure merely what another perſon writes; 
to twitch, ſnap, ſnub up, or banter ; to torture ſen» 


| * Via. Supra, Misc. I. chap. 2, 
3 
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Miſc. 5. tencet and phraſes, turn a few expreſſions into ridi- 
WV cule, or write what is now-a-days called an an/wer 


to any piece, is not ſufficient to conſtitute what is pro- 
perly eſteem'd a wriTER, or AUTHOR in due form. 
For this reaſon, tho there are many ANSWERERS 


ſeen abroad, there are few or no CriT1ICKs or $4- 


T1RISTS. But what-ever may be the ſtate of con- 
troverly in our religion, or politick concerns: tis 
certain that in the mere /iterate world affairs are ma- 
nag'd with a better underſtanding between the prin- 
cipal partys concern d. The wriTERS or AUTHORS 
in poſſeſſion, have an eaſier time than any mini/try or 
religious party, which is uppermoſt. They have 


found a way, by decrying a eRi,jHszͤu in general, 


to get rid of their diſſenters, and prevent all preten- 
ces to further reformation in their ſtate. The c- 
T1CK is made to appear diſtin, and of another /pe- 


cies ; wholly different from the writer. None who 


have a GEN1vUs for writing, and can perform with 


any ſucceſs, are preſum'd fo ill-natur'd or illiberal 
as to endeavour to ſignalize themſelves in ir- 


CIS, 
_ *T1s not difficult, however, to imagine why this 
practical difference between writer and critick has 


deen ſo generally eſtabliſh'd amongſt us, as to make 
te provinces ſeem wholly diſtin, and irreconcilable. 


The forward wirs, who without waiting their due 


time, or performing their requiſite ſtudys, ſtart up in 


the world as auTHoORs, having with little pains or 
judgment, and by the ſtrength of fancy merely, ac- 
quir'd a name with mankind, can on no account af- 
terwards ſubmit to a decrial or diſparagement of thoſe 
raw works to which they ow'd their early character 
and diſtinction. Hl wou'd it fare with em, indeed, 
if on theſe tenacious terms, they ſhou'd venture upon 


CRITICISM, or offer to move that ſpirit which wou'd 


infallibly give ſuch diſturbance to their eltabliſh'd 


ie. 


Now we may conſider, that in our nation, and 


eſpecially in our preſent age, whillt wars, debates, 
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and publick convulſions turn our minds ſo wholly up- Ch. 2. 
on buſineſs and affairs; the better geniuts being in 


a manner neceſſarily involv'd in the active ſphere, on 
which the general eye of mankind is fo ſtrongly fixt, 
there mult remain in the theatre of wit, a ſufficient 


vacancy of place: and the quality of actor upon that 


ſtage, muſt of conſequence be very eaſily attainable, 
aud at a low price of ingenuity or underſtanding. 


Tus perſons therefore who are in poſſeſſion of the 


prime parts in this deſerted theatre, being ſuffer d to 


maintain their ranks and (tations in full eaſe, have 


naturally a good agreement and underitanding with 
their fellow-wits. Being indebted to the times for 
this happineſs, that with ſo little induſtry or capacity 
they have been able to ſerve the nation with wit, and 


| ſupply the place of real diſpenſers and miniſters of 


the MusE's tresſures ; they mult, neceſſarily, as 
they have any love for themſelves, or fatherly affec- 
tion for their works, conſpire with one another, to 
preſerve their common intereſt of indolence, and ju- 
ſtity their remiſneſs, uncorrectneſs, inſipidneſs, and 
downright ignorance of all literate art, or juſt 
poetick beauty, | 8 
Aſagna inter moles concordia. 

| Fox this reaſon you ſee em mutually courteous, 
and benevolent ; gracious and obliging, beyond mea- 
ſure ; complimenting one another interchangeably, 
at the head of their works, in recommendatory verſes, 
or in ſeparate panegyricks, eſſays, and fragments of 
poetry; ſuch as in the miſce/laneous collectiont (our 


yearly retail of wit) we ſee curiouſly compacted, and 


accommodated to the reliſh of the world. Here 
the Tyrocinium of genius's is annually diſplay'd. 
Here, if you think fit, you may make acquaintance 
with the young offspring of wirs, as they come up 
gradually under he old; with due courtſhip, and 
homage, paid to thoſe high predeceſſors of fame, in 


hope of being one day admitted, by turn, into the 
noble order, and made wirs by patent and authority. 


* Juven. Sat. 3+ ver. 4J» 
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Tuis is the young fry which you may ſee buſily 


| Www ſurrounding the grown poct, or chief play-houſe- 


author, at a coffe:-houſe, They are his guards; 
ready to take up arms for him; if by ſome preſump- 
tuous critick he is at any time attack d. They are 
indeed the very ſhadows of their immediate predeceſ- 
ſor, and repreſent the ſame features, with ſome ſmall 
alteration perhaps for the worſe. They are ſure to 
aim at nothing above or beyond their maſter ; and 
wou'd on no account give him the leaſt jealouſy of 
their aſpiring to any degree or order of writing above 
him. From hence that harmony and reciprocal e- 
ſteem, which, on ſuch a bottom as this, cannot fail 
of being perfectly well eſtabliſh'd among our poets : 
the age, mean while, being after this manner ho 
fully provided, and ſecure of a conſtant and /ike ſuc- 
ceſſion of meritorious wits, in every kind 
Ir by chance a man of ſenſe, un-appriz'd of the 
authority of theſe high powers, ſhou'd venture to ac- 
coſt the gentlemen of this fraternity, at ſome coffee- 
houſe committee, whillt they were taken up, in mu- 
tual admiration, and the uſual praiſe of their national 
and co-temporary wits ; tis poſhble he might be 
treated with ſome civility, whilſt he enquir'd, for 
ſatisfaction ſake, into the beautys of thoſe particular 
works ſo unanimouſly extol'd. But ſhou'd he pre- 
ſume to aſk, in general, Why is our epick or dra- 
** matick, our eſſay, or common proſe no better exe- 
% cuted?” Or, ** Why in particular does ſuch or 
« ſuch a reputed wit write fo incorrectly, and with 
« ſolittle regard to juſtneſs of thought or language? 
The anſwer wou d preſently be given, That we 
« Engliſhmen are not ty'd up to ſuch rigid rules as 
«« thoſe of the anticnt Grecian, or modern French 
« criticks,” | - 

Bz it ſo (gentlemen !) *Tis your good pleaſure. 
Nor ought any-one to diſpute it with you. You 
are maſters, no doubt, in your own country, But 
„ (gentlemen !) the queſtion here, is not what your 
„authority may be over your own writers. You 


RErlzerlioxs. 


tion of your higheſt patrons, make that to be ei- 
*« ther wit, or ſenſe, which wou'd otherwiſe have 


« been bo and contradiction ? If your poets 
are ſtill “ Mr. Bays's, and your proſe-authors 


« Sir ROGERS, without offering at a better manner; 


« muſt it follow that the manner it-ſelf is good, or 
* the wit genuine? — What ſay you (gentlemen ! 


to this new piece? Let us examine 


* To ſee the incorrigibleneſs of our poets in their pe- 
dantick manner, their vanity, defiance of criticiſm, their 


rhodomontade and poctical bravado; we need only turn 


to our famous poet-laureat (the very Mr. Bars himſelf) 


in one of his lateſt and moſt valu'd pieces, writ many 


years after the ingenious author of the Rehearſal had drawn 
his picture. 1 have been liſtening (ſays our poet, in 
* his preface to Dow H t obje ions had been 


„made againſt the conduct of the play, but found them 


all ſo trivial, that if I ſhou'd name them, a true cri- 
tick wou'd imagine that I plaid booty. —— Some are 
pleas'd to ſay the writing is dull. But aetatem babet, 
de ſe loquatur. Others, that the double poiſon is un- 
natural. Let the common received opinion, and Au- 
ſonius's famous epigram anſwer that. Laſtly, a more ig- 
norant ſort of creatures than either of the former, main- 


and think again.——A longer reply is what thoſe cavil- 


lers deſerve not. But I will give them and their fel- 


* lows to underſtand, that the earl of “ ®® was pleas d 
* to read the tragedy twice over before it was acted, 
« and did me the favour to ſend me word, that I had 
* written beyond any of my former plays, and that he 
6« 
* 
10 


vas diſpleas'd any thing ſhou'd be cut away. If I have 


not reaſoa to prefer his ſingle judgment to a whole 
faction, let the world be judge: for the oppoſition is 


„ the ſame with that of Lucan's hero againſt an army. 


tain that the character of Dorax is not only unnatu- 
ral, but inconſiſtent with ic-ſelf. Let them read the play, 
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may have them of what faſhion or ſize of wit you Ch. 2. 
pleaſe ; and allow them to entertain you at the 
rate you think ſufficient, and ſatisfactory. But 
can you, by your good pleaſure, or the approba- 
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Miſc. 5. lines which you call ining! This ſtring of ſen- 
WY © tences which you call clever! This pile of me- 


% taphors which you call ſublime / Are you un- 
«« willing (gentlemen !) to ſtand the teſt? Do you 


« deſpiſe the examination? 


«Sin! Since you are pleas'd to take this li- 
«© berty with us; may we preſume to aſk you a que- 
« ſtion ? O gentlemen ! as many as you pleaſe: 


„ ] ſhall be highly honour'd. Why then (pray | 


_ Sir ) inform us, whether you have ever writ ? 
Very often (gentlemen!) eſpecially on a poſt- 
« night. But have you writ (for inſtance, Sir!) 
a play, a ſong, an eſſay, or a PAPER, as, by way 
« of eminence, the current pieces of our weekly wits 
« are generally (hl d? Something of this kind I 


may perhaps (gentlemen!) have attempted, tho 


« without publiſhing my work. But pray (gentle- 

men !) what is my w_ or not writing to the 
«« queſtion in hand? Only this (Sir!) and you 
© may fairly take our words for it: that, whenever 
you publiſh, you Wl find® the town againſt you. 
« Your piece wall infallibly be condemn'd. So 
« let it. But for what reaſon, gentlemen | ? Jam 


« ſure, you never ſaw the piece. No, Sir. But 


« you are a CRITICK, And we know by certain 


experience, that, when a critict writes according 


« to rule and method, he is ſure never to hit the 
« Engliſh taſte. Did not Mr. X —, who criticiz'd 
« our Engliſh tragedy, write a forry one of his 
« own? If he did (gentlemen !) twas his own. 
« fault, not to know his genius better. But is his 


1 criticiſm the leſs juſt on this account? If a mu- 


' Hol rad cor well in the hardeſt ſym- 


« concurrere bellum atque virum. I think I may _— | 
* conclude, Cc.“ 


Thus he goes on, to the very end, in the ſclf-fame 


ſtrain. Who, after this, can ever ſay of the Rebearſal- 


author, that his picture of our poet was over-charg'd, or 
the national humour wrong deſcrib'd? 


REFTLECTIONS. 


muſt a man, therefore, who has an ear, and has 
{tudy'd the rules of muſick, of neceſſity have a 
% voice or hand? Can no one poſſibly judg a fd- 
« dle, but who is himſelf a fdaler? Can no one 
« judg a picture, but who is himſelf a /ayer of co- 
« [ours 2” — „ 
Thus far our rational gentleman perhaps might 
venture, before his coffee-houſe audience. Had I 
been at his elbow to prompt him as a friend, I ſhou'd 
hardly have thought fit to remind him of any thing 
further. On the contrary, I ſhou'd have rather taken 
him aſide, to inform him of this cabal, and eſtabliſh'd 
corporation of wit; of their declar'd averſion to cri- 
ticiſm, and of their known laws and ſtatutes in that 
caſe made and provided. I ſhou'd have told him, in 
ſhort, that learned arguments wou'd be miſpent on 


ſuch as theſe : and that he wou'd find little fucceſs, 


tho he ſhou'd ever ſo plainly demonſtrate to the gen- 
tlemen of this ſize of wit and underſtanding, © That 


the greateſt maſters of art, in every kind of writ- 


© ing, were eminent in the critical practice. But 
that they really were ſo, witneſs, among the antients, 


their greateſt * py1LoSOPHERS, Whole critical 
pieces lie intermixt with their profound . e 
ly writ, 


works, and other politer tracts ornament 
+ for publick uſe. Witneſs in h iſtory and rhetarict, 
Is ockATES, Dionysius HAL1ICaRNA3SEUS, 


PLUTARCH, and the corrupt Lucian himſelf; the 


only one perhaps of theſe authors whom our gentle- 
men may, in ſome modern tranſlation, have look'd 


into, with any curioſity or delight. To theſe among 


the Romans we may add Cicero, Varro, Ho- 
RACE, QUINTILIAN, Prixr, and many more. 


* Viz. PLaTo, AriSTOTLE. See, in particular, the 
Punks of the former; where an intire piece of the 


orator LyYsS1as is criticiz'd in form. | 
+ The diſtinction of treatiſes was into the #xpoauaTinOG 
and tharipina, L 55 | 
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« phonys, he muſt neceſſarily know the notes, and Ch. @. 
anderſtand the rules of harmony and muſick. But 
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MrscELLANEoOvs 
Amonc the moderns, a BoiLEeav and a Con- 
us. They apply'd their criticiſm with juſt ſeverity, 
even to their own works. This indeed is a manner 


hardly practicable with the poets of our own nation, 
It wou'd be unreaſonable to expect of em that they 


ſhou'd bring ſuch meaſures in uſe, as being apply'd 


to their works, wou'd diſcover em to be wholly de- 
form'd and diſproportionable. Tis no wonder 
therefore if we have ſo little of this critical genius 
extant, to guide us in our taſte, *Tis no wonder if 
what is generally current in this kind, lies in a man- 
ner bury'd, and in diſguiſe under burleſque, as par- 
ticularly in the ꝰ witty comedy of a noble author of 


| this laſt age. To the ſhame, however, of our pro- 
feſs d wits and enterprizers in the higher ſpheres of 


poetry, it may be obſerv d, that they have not want- 
ed good advice and inſtruction of the graver kind, 
from as high a hand in reſpect of quality and cha- 


racter: ſince one of the juſteſt of our modern poems, 


and fo confeſs d even by our poets themſelves, is a 
ſhort criticiſm, an AAT of yoETRY, by which, if 
they themſelves were to be judg'd, they muſt in ge- 
neral appear no better than mere bunglers, and void 
of all true ſenſe and knowledg in their art. But if in 
reality both critick and poet, confeſſing the juſtice of 


theſe rules of art, can afterwards, in practice, condemn 


and approve, perform and judg, in a quite different 


manner from what they acknowledg juſt and true: 
it plainly ſhews, that, tho perhaps we are not indi- 
gent in wit; we want what is of more conſequence, 
and can alone raiſe wit to any dignity or worth; e- 


ven plain HONESTY, MANNERS, and a ſenſe of that 
MORAL TRUTH, on Which (as has been often ex- 
preſs d in theſe F _—_— Poetict TRUTH and beau- 
9 muſt naturally de 


| © enn e vor- L. þ. 376. and jub above, 


p. 188. in the notes. 
+ Viz. Vol. I. p. 147. and 138, and 226, Cc. S0 
above, p. 177. and in the notes. 
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* Du; didicit patrie quid debeat, & quid amicit, Ch. 2. 
Quo fit amore parent, quo frater amandus & hoſpes, ry 
uod fit conſeripti, quod judicis officium, — 

— — tle prafecto 
Reddere perſons ſcit convenientia cuigue. 

As for this ſpecies of morality which diſtinguiſheg 
the civil offices of life, and deſcribes each becoming 
perſonage or character in this ſcene; ſo neceſſary it 
is for the poet and polite author to be appriz'd of it, 

' | that even the divine himſelf may with julter pretence 
| be exempted from the knowledg of this fort. The 

compoſer of religious diſcourſes has the advantage of 

that higher ſcene of myſtery, which is above the le- 
vel of human commerce. Tis not ſo much his con- 
cern, or buſineſs, to be agreeable. And often when 
he wou'd endeavour it, he becomes more than ordi- 
narily diſpleaſing. Mis theater, and that of the po- 

lite world, are very different: inſomuch that in a 

reverend AUTHOR, Or DECLAIMER of this fort, we 

| naturally excuſe the ignorance of ordinary dec9- 

rum, in what relates to the affairs of our inferiour 

temporal world. But for e xoer or genteel wri- 

TER, who is of this world merely, tis a different 

caſe. He muſt be perſect in this moral ſcience. We 

can eaſily bear the loſs of indifferent eotTRY or ES- 
|  $AY. A good barguin it were, cou'd we get rid of 
erery moderate performance in this kind. But were 
we oblig'd to hear only excellent $ERmoNs, and to 
read nothing, in the way of devotion, which was 
not well writ.; it might poſſibly go hard with many 

Chriſtian people, who are at preſent ſuch attentive 

auditors and readers. Eſtabliſh'd paſtors have a 

right to be indifferent. But voluntary diſcourſers and 

attempters in wit or poetry, are as intolerable, when 
they are indifferent, as either fiddlers or painters : 
1 Pate rat duci quia cxna fine iſtis. 

Other Ba vs's and poetaſtzrs may be lawfully baited; 

tho we patiently ſubmit to our Bay s's in divinity, 


* Horat. de Arte Poet. ver. 312, Ce. f Ibid, ver. 376. 
Vor. III. = TSS | 
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intereſt, as never to have writ unleſs either in the 


MrsCELLANEOUS 


Hap the author of our * ſubject - treatiſet conſi- 


der'd thorowly of theſe literate affairs, and found 
how the intereſt of wit ſtood at preſent in our nation, 
he wou'd have had ſo much regard ſurely to his own 


ſingle capacity of mere c,, R, or that of Au- 
THOR in form. If he had reſolv'd never to produce 
a regular or legitimate piece, he might pretty ſafely 
have writ on ſtill after the rate of his firſt volume, 
and mixt manner. He might have been as critical, as 
Jatirical, or as full of raillery as he had pleas'd. But 
to come afterwards as a grave actor upon the ſtage, 


and expoſe himſelf to criticiſm in his turn, by giving 


us a work or two in form, after the regular manner 
of compoſition, as we ſce in his ſecond volume ; this, 
1 think, was no extraordinary proof of his judgment 


or ability, in what related to his own credit and ad- 


vantage. 


OxE of theſe formal pieces (the ix CRV alrea- 
dy examin'd) we have found to be wholly after the 


manner, Which in one of his critical pieces he calls 


the methodick. But his next piece (the MoRALISTS, 


which we have now before us) mult, according to his 
own F rules, be reckon'd as an undertaking of greater 


weight. Tis not only at the bottom, as þ/temati- 
cal, dida@tick and preceptive, as that other piece of 
formal ſtructure ; but it aſſumes withal another garb, 
and more faſhionable turn of wit. It conceals what 


is /cheloſtical, under the appearance of a polite 


work. It aſpires to dialogue, and carrys with it not 
only thoſe poetick features of the pieces antiently 


call'd Mimts ; but it attempts to unite the ſeveral 


perſonages and characters in ONE AH, or ſtory, 
within a determinate compaſs of lime, regularly di- 


vided, and drawn into different and proportion d 
| ſeenes : and this, too, with variety of sT1LE ; the 


ſimple, camich, rhetorical, and even the poetick or 


* Sppro, p. 94; 130: 
+ Vor. I. p. 131, Cc. and p. 174. 
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ſublime ; ſuch as is the apteſt to run into enthuſiaſm Ch. 2. 
and extravagance. So much is our author, by vir- ry 


tue of this piece ®, 4 POET in due form, and by a 
more apparent claim, than if he had writ a PLAY, 
or dramatick piece, in as regular a manner, at leaſt, 
as any known at preſent on our (tage. 


* That he is conſcious of this, we may gather from 
that line or two of advertiſement, which ſtands at the be- 
ginning of his firſt edition. As for the characters, and 
* jacidents, they are neither wholly feign'd (ſys he) nor 
„ wholly true: but according to the liberty allow'd in 
the way of DIALOGUE, the principal mai ters are found- 
ed upon truth; and the reſt as near reſembling as may 
« be. Tis a ſceptick recites : and the hero of the piece 
“ paſſes for an enthuſiaſt. If a perfect character be want» 
ing; 'tis the ſame caſe here, as with the poets in ſome 
of their beſt picces. And this ſurely is a ſufficient war- 
rant for the author of a pHiLosSoPHICAL Ro- 
„ MANCE.”-— Thus our author himſelf; who to con- 
ceal, however, his ſtrict imitation of the antient poet:rk 
DIALOGUE, has prefix'd an auxiliary title to his work, 
and given it the firname of x#4aysoDY: as if it were 


merely of that eſſay or mix'd kind of works, which come 


abroad with an aſſected air of negligence and irregulariy. 
But whatever our author may have sfſected in his fiſle- 
page, tu as ſo little his intention to write after that model 
of incoherent workmanſhip, that it appears to be ſolely 
againſt his will, if this dialogue-piece of his has not the 


jult character, and correct form of thoſe antient porins de- 


ſerib d. He would gladly have conſtituted or ſingle 
action and time, ſuitable to the juſt ſimplicity of thoſe dea- 
matick works. And this, one wou'd think, was caſy e- 
nough for him to have done. He needed only to have 
brought his firſt ſpeakers immediately into action, and 
ſav'd the narrative or recitative part of PHrLocLss f 
PaLENON, by producing them as ſpeaking perſonages 
upon his ſtage. The ſcene all along might have been the 
park. From the early evening to the late hour of night, 
that the two galants withdrew to their town-apartmeuts , 
l 
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IT appears, indeed, that as high as our author, 


nn his critical capacity, wou'd pretend to carry the 


reſin'd manner and accurate SINPLICITY of the an- 
uents; he dares not, in his own model and principal 
performance, attempt to unite his philoſophy in one 
ſolid and uniform body, nor carry on his argument 
in one continued chain or thred. Here our author's 


timor ouſneſs is vilible. In the very plan or model 


of his work, he is apparently put to a hard ſhift, to 
contrive how or with what probability he might in- 
troduce men of any note or faſhion, * reaſoning ex- 


preſly and purpoſely, without play or rrifling, for 
two or three hours together, on mere PHILOSOPHY 


and MORALS. He finds theſe ſubjects (as he con- 
foſſes) ſo wide of common converſation, and, by long 
cuitom, ſo appropriated to the /cho0/, the univerſity- 
chain, or pulpit, that he thinks it hardly ſafe or 
Jra-ticable to treat of them elſewhere, or in a diffe- 
rent tone, He is forc'd therefore to raiſe particular 


machines, and conſtrain his principal characters, in 
order to carry a better face, and bear himſelf out, 
againſt the appearance of pedantry. Thus his gen- 


tleman-philoſopher Tux ocLEs, before he enters in- 
to his real character, becomes a feign'd preacher. 
And even when his real character comes on, he hard- 


| by dares ſtand it out; but to deal the better with his 


ſceptict friend, he falls again to perſonating, and 
takes up the humour of the poet and enthu/raſt. Pa- 


there was ſufficient time for the narrator PHILOoc LES to 


have recited the whole tranſaction of the ſecond and third 


part; which wou'd have ſtood throughout as it now does: 


only at the concluſion, when the narrative or recitative 


part had ccas'd, the ſimple and direff DiaLoGuE wou'd 


have again return'd, to grace the exit. By this means the 


temporal, as well as local unity of the piece had been 
 preſerv'd. Nor had our author been neceſſitated to com- 
mit that anachroxiſm, of making his firſt part, in order, t 


be laſt in time. 
* Vor. I. 2? 137. &c, 
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Ito the man of quality, and who is firft intro- Ch. 2. 
duc d as ſpeaker in the piece, muſt, for faſhion-ſake, Law 
appear in love, and under a kind of melancholy pro- 
| duc'd by ſome miſ-adventures in the world. How 
elſe ſhou'd he be ſuppos d ſo ſerious? Pritocies 
his friend (an airy gentleman of the world, and a 
thorow raillyer) muſt have a home charge upon him, 
and feel the anger of his grave friend before he can 
be {uppos'd grave enough to enter into a philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſe, A quarter of an hour's reading mult 
| ſerve to repreſent an hour or two's debate. And a 
new ſcene preſenting it · ſelf, ever and anon, muſt give 
refreſhment, it ſeems, to the faint reader, and remind 
him of the characters and buſineſs going on. 
| Tis in the ſame view that we MISCELLANARI= 
e authors, being fearful of the natural laſſitude and 
' ſatiety of our indolent reader, have prudently betak- 
E en our - ſelves to the way of chapters and contents ; 
that as the reader proceeds, by frequent intervals of 
| repoſe, contriv'd on purpoſe for him, he may from 
| _- ime to time be advertis d of what is yet to come, 
and be tempted thus to renew his application, | 
Tuus in our modern plays we ſee, almoſt in eve- 
ry other leaf, deſcriptions or illuſtrations of the ac- 
tion, not in the poem itſelf, or in the mouth of the 
actors; but by the poet, in his own perſon; in or- 
der, as appears, to help out a defect of the text, by 


a kind of marginal note, or comment, which renders 
| theſe pieces of a mix'd kind between the narrative 
and dramatick, Tis in this faſhionable tile, or 
manner of dumb ſhew, that the reader finds the acti- 
on of the piece more amazingly expreſs'd than he 
| poſſibly cou'd by the lines of the drama itſelf; where 
the partys alone are ſuffer'd to be ſpeakers. 
 *T 1s out of the fame regard to eaſe, both in re- 
| ſpect of writer and reader, that we ſee long charac- 
Lexa and deſcriptions at the head of molt dramatick 
| pieces, to inform us of the relations, kindred, inte- 
| reſts and deſigns of the dramatis perſ5n.e : this being 
| of the highelt importance to the reader, that he may 
5 
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Miſc. 5. the better underſtand 7b plot, and find out the prin- 
ipal characters and incidents of the piece; which o- 


therways cou'd not poſſibly diſcover themſelves, as 
they are read in their due order. And to do juſtice to 
our play - readers, they ſeldom fail to humour our poets 
in this reſpect, and read over the characters with 
ſtrict application, as a ſort of grammar, or key, be- 
fore they enter on the piece it- ſelf. I know not whe- 
ther they wou d do fo much for any philoſophical 
piece in the world. Our author ſeems very much to 
queſtion it; and has therefore made that part eaſy 
enough, which relates to the diſtinction of his cha- 
ractets, by making uſe of the narrative manner. Tho 
he had done as well, perhaps, not to have gone out 
ot the natural plain way, on this account. For with 
thoſe to whom ſuch philoſophical ſubjeQs are agree - 

able, it cou'd be thought no laborious taſk to 
give the ſame attention to characters in dialogue, 
as is given at the firſt entrance by every reader to 
the eaſieſt p/ay, compos'd of feweſt and plaineſt per- 


ſonages. But for thoſe who read theſe ſubjects with 


mere ſupineneſs, ard indifference ; they will as much 
begrudg the pains of attending to the characters thus 
particularly pointed out, as if they had only been 
diſcernible by inference and deduction from the 
mouth of the ſpeaking partys themſelves. 


MORE REASONS are given by our * author 
himſclf, for his avoiding the direct way of DiaLoGue; 
which at preſent lies ſo low, and is us'd only now and 
then, in our party-pamphlets, or new-faſhion'd theo- 


{:gical eſſays. For of late, it ſeems, the manner has 


been introduc'd into church controverſy, with an at- 
tempt of raillery and humour, as à more ſucceſsful 
method of dealing with hereſy and infidelity. The 
burleſque divinity grows mightily in vogue. And 
tile cry *d-up antwers to heter odox diſcourſes are ge- 
guially tuch as are written in drollery, or with re- 
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ſemblance of the facetious and humorous language of Ch. 2. 
YN 


converſation. | 


Joy to the reverend authors who can afford to be 


thus gay, and condeſcend to correct us, in this /ay- 
wit. The advances they make in behalf of pie 

and manners, by ſuch a popular ſtile, are douttlets 
found, upon experience, to be very conſiderable. 
As theſe reformers are nicely qualify'd to hit the air 
of breeding and gentility, they will in time, no doubt, 
refine their manner, and improve this jocular methed, 
to the edification of the polite world ; who have 
been ſo long ſeduc'd by the way of raillery and wit. 
They may do wonders by their comick uus, and 
may thus, perhaps, find means to /augh gentlemen 
into their religion, who have unfortunately been 
laugh'd out of it. For what reaſon is there to ſup- 
poſe that orthodoxy ſhou'd not be able to laugh as 


agreeably, and with as much refinedneſs, as hereſy | 


or 1 „ e 
Ar preſent, it muſt be own'd, the character, or 


perſonages, employ'd by our new orthodox dialogiſts, 


carry with 'em little proportion or coherence ; and 
in this reſpect may be ſaid to {ute perfectly with that 
figurative metaphorical ſtile and rhetorical manner, 
in which their logick and arguments are generally 
couch d. Nothing can be more complex or multi- 

form than their moral draughts or ſketches of huma- 
| nity. Theſe, indeed, are fo far from repreſenting 
any particular MAN, or order of MEN, that they 
ſcarce reſemble any thing of the kind. Tis by their 
names only that theſe characters are ſigur d. Tho 


they bear different titles, and are ſet up to maintain 
contrary points; they are found, at the bottom, to 
be all of the ſame fide, and, notwithſtanding their 


| ſeeming variance, to co-operate in the molt officious 
manner with the author, towards the diſplay of his 
own proper wit, and the eſtabliſhment of his pri- 
vate opinion and maxims. They are indeed his ve- 
ry legitimate and obſequious puppets; as like real 


men ia vice, action, and manners, as thoſe wooden 
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Miſc. 5. or wire engines of the lower ſtage. Puirormus 
Www and *HILATHEUS, PriLauTUS and PHILALETHES 


are of one and the ſame order : jult tallys to one an- 
other: queſtioning and anſwering in concert, and 
with ſuch a fort of alternative as is known in a vul- 
gar play, where one perſon lies down blindfold, and 
preſents himſelf as fair as may gg, to anther, who 
by favour of the company, or the atiliitance of his 
good-fortune, deals his companion many a ſound blow, 
without being once challeng'd, or brought into his 
turn of lying down. 5 | 
Tutu 1s the fame curious mixture of chance, and 


elegant viciſſitude, in the (tile of theſe mock-perſa- - 


nages of our new theological drama: with this dif- 
ference only, ** That after the poor phantom or ſha+ 


dow of an adverſary has ſaid as little for his cauſe 


« as can be imagin'd, and given as many opens and 
% advantages as cou d be deſir d, he /ies down for 
« good and all, and paſſively ſubmits to the killing 
gs lirokes of his unmerciful conqueror.” 

'HaRDLy, as I conceive, will it be objected to 
our MORALIST (the author of the p4ilo/ophict dia- 
Hogue above) That the perſonages who ſuſtain the 
« ſceptical or objecting parts, are over-tame and 
« tractable in their diſpoſition,” Did I perceive any 
ſach foul dealing in his piece; I ſhou'd ſcarce 
think it worthy of the criticiſm here beſtow'd. 
For in this ſort of writing, where perſonages are ex- 
hibited, and natural converſation ſet in view; if cha- 
racters are neither tolerably preſerv'd, nor manners 
with any juſt ſimilitude deſcrib'd ; there remains no- 


thing but what is too groſs and monſtrous for criti- 
 ciſm or examination, 


Twirr de alledg'd, perhaps, in anſwer to what 
is here advanc d, That ſhou'd a DIALOGUE be 
«« wrought up to the exadtneſs of theſe rules; it 
« ought be condemn'd, as the worſe piece, for af- 


„ fording the infidel or ſceptict ſuch goad quarter, 


„and giving him the full advantage of his argument 
60 and wit.“ . j | 
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Bur to this I reply, that either pratocue Ch. 2. 
ſhou'd never be attempted ; or, if it be, the partys 


ſhou'd appear natural, and ſuch as they really are. 


If we paint at all; we ſhou'd endeavour to paint 
like life, and draw creatures as they are knowable, 


in their proper ſhapes and better features; not in 
metamorphoſis, mangled, lame, diſtorted, au- 
kard forms, and impotent chimera's. Atheiſts have 
their ſenſe and wits, as other men; or why is ATHE= 
13M ſo often challeng d in thoſe of the better rant? 
why charg'd ſo often to the account of wit and /ub- 
tle reaſoning ? | 
Wenk I to adviſe theſe authors, towards whom 
1 am extremely well- affected on account of their 


good-humour'd zcal, and the ſecming ſociableneſs of 


their religion; I ſhou'd ſay to em, Gentlemen! 
© be not ſo cautious of furnithing your repreſentative 
„ $CEPTICK with too good arguments, or too ſhreud 
% a turn of wit or humour, Be not fo fearful of 


« giving quarter. Allow your adverſary his full 


, reaſon, his ingenuity, ſenſe, and art. Truſt to 
the chief character or HERO of your piece. Make 
him as dazling bright as you are able, He will 
undoubtedly overcome the utmoſt force of his 
% opponent, and diſpel the darkneſs or cloud, which 
« the adverſary may unluckily have rais'd. Bur if 
when you have fairly wrought up your antagoniſt 
© to his due ſtrength and cognizable proportion, 
your chief character cannot afterwards prove a 

© match for him, or ſhine with a ſuperiour bright- 
* neſs ; whoſe fault is it? The ſubjedts ? 


« This, I hope, you will never allow. Whoſe, 
4 therefore, beſide your own ? , then, 


« and conſider well your ſtrength and maſterſhip in 


tice of the polite world, e' er you attempt theſe ac- 
curate and reſin d limnings or portraitures of man- 


made erroncous in their religion or philoſophy, 


” 4 


« this manner of writing, and in the qualifying prac- 


* kind, or offer to bring gentlemen on the ſtage. 
For if real gentlemen ſeduc d, as you pretend, and 


ae 
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Miſc. 5. * diſcover not the leaſt feature of their real faces in 
WY ** your looking-glaſs, nor know themſelves, in the 


% leaſt, by your deſcription ; they will hardly be apt 
« to think they are refuted. How wittily ſoe ver 
*« your comedy may be wrought up, they will ſcarce 
« apprehend any of that wit to fall upon themſelves. 
«© They may laugh indeed at the diverſion you are 
« pleas'd to give em: but the laugh perhaps may be 


different from what you intend. They may : 


«© ſmile ſecretly to ſee themſelves thus encounter'd; 
when they find, at laſt, your authority laid by, and 


* your ſcholaſtic weapons quitted, in fayour of this 


« weak attempt, To maſter them by their own arms, 


« and proper ability.” 


THUS WE have perform'd our critical taſk, and 
try'd our ſtrength, both on our author, and thoſe of 
his order, who attempt to write in dialogue, after the 
active dramatick, *. mimical or perſonating way; 
according to which a writer is properly L e 

Waar remains, we ſhall examine in our fi 


CHAP. m. 


Of extent or latitude of thought.— Free-ehinkers, 


— Their cauſe, and character. Diſhoneſty, 

a half- thought. Short-thinking, cauſe of 
vice and bigotry.— Agreement ſlavery and 

| ſuperſtition. — Lis RAT v, civil, moral, ſpiri- 
tua. Free-thinking divines.— Repreſenta- 

_ tives incognito. Embaſſadors from the moon. 

— Effeftual determination of — con- 
e and religious belief. 


EIN now come to the canaefon of my work; 


after having defended the cauſe of criticks in 
F See Vor. I. P. 131, Kc. 
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may, according to equity, and with the better grace, 
attempt a line or two, in defence of that freedom of 
thought which our author has us'd, particularly in 
one of the perſonages of his laſt dialggue · treatiſe. 
THERE is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that however 
equally fram'd, or near alike, the race of mankind 
may appear, in other reſpects, they are not always 
equal thinkers, or of alike ability in the management 
of this natural talent which we call TjouvGaT. The 
race, on this account, may therefore juſtly be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, as they often are, by the appellation of 
the ihinking, and the unthinking ſort. The mere 
unthinting are ſuch as have not yet arriv'd to that 
happy thought by which they ſhou'd obſerve, © How 
* neceſſary thinking is, and how fatal the want of it 
% mult prove to em.“ The 7hinking part of man- 
kind, on the other fide, having diſcover'd the aſſi- 
duity and induſtry requiſite to right - thinking, and 
being already commenc'd THINKERS upon this foun- 
dation; are, in the progreſs of the affair, convinc'd. 
of the neceſſity of thinking to good purpoſe, and car- 
rying the work to a thorow iſſue. They know that 
if they refrain, or ſtap once, upon this road, they 
had done as well never to have ſet out. They are 
not ſo ſupine as to be with-held by mere lazineſs ; 
when nothing lies in the way to interrupt the free 
courſe and progreſs of their thought. 
| Some obſtacles, 'tis true, may, on this occaſion, 
be pretended. Shecters may come a · croſs; and /ha- 
dows of reaſon riſe up againſt Rea $son it-ſelf, But 
if men have once heartily eſpous d the reaſoning or 
thinking habit; they will not eaſily be induc'd to lay 
the practice down; they will not at an inſtant be ar- 
reſted, or made to ſtand, and yield themſelves, when 
they come to ſuch a certain boundary, land-mark, 
pot, or pillar, erected here or there (for what rea- 
on may probably be gueſs d) with the inſcription of 
a Ne plus ultra. ELF: | 


| 


| TR and employ'd what ſtrength I had in that Ch. 3. 
cience upon our adventurous author in particular I Ly 


MrsCELLANEOUS 
*T1s not, indeed, any authority on earth, as we 


n a us on this road, unleſs we 


pleaſe to make the . or reſtriction, of our own 
accord. *Tis our own thought which mult reſtrain 
dur thinking. And whether the reſtraining thought be 
juſt, how ſhall we ever judg, without examining it 
freely, and out of all conſtraint ? How ſhall we be ſure 
that we have juſtly quitted RE As oN, as too high and 


dangerous, too aſpiring or preſumptive ; if thro fear 


of any kind, or ſubmitting to mere command, we 
uit our * examining thought, and in the moment, 
0 


dor ſhort, 


the matter ? Is there much difference between this 


caſc, and that of the obedient beaſts of burthen, who 


ſtop preciſely at their appointed inn, or at whatever 


thinks fit to give the ſignal for a halt ? 

Il caxxor but from hence conclude, that of all 
ies of creatures ſaid commonly to have brains ; 
the molt inſipid, wretched and are 5 
whom, is jul. eren of fe. we. call % 
thinkers, 


Inas often known pretenders to wit break out 


into admiration, on the ſight of ſome raw, heedleſs, 


gentleman ; declaring on this occaſion, - 
caſe in the world 
Never te think, or trouble one's head with ftudy 
« or conſideration.” This | have always look d up- 
airs of diſtinction, which the 
ſelf · admiring wits are us d to give themſelves, in pu- 
blick company. Now the ecche or antiphony which 
theſe elegant exclaimers hope, by this reflecti- 
on, to draw neceſſarily from their audience, is, 
« That they themſelves are over · fraighted with this 
* merchandize of THouGHT; and have not only 
enough for ballaſt, but ſuch a cargo over and . 


unthinking 
that they eſteem' d it the ha 


on as one of the hi 


« bove, as is enough to fink em by its weight.“ 


am ape however to imagine of theſe gentlemen, 4 


it was never their over - thinting which oppreſs'd 


them, and that if their thought had ever really be · 


165 


as to put an end to further thinking on 


point the charioteer, or 3 of the reins, 
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eome oppreſhve to em, they might thank themſelves, Ch. 3. 

for having under-thought, or reaſon'd ſhort, ſo as to 
reſt ſatisfy d with a very ſuperficial ſearch into mat- 

ters of the firſt and higheſt importance. 

Ir, for example, they over-look'd the chic o1- 
joyment of life, which are founded in þ97e/ty and + 
good mind; if they preſum'd mere life to be full; 
worth what its tenacious lovers are pleas'd to rate 
it at; if they thought puslict ditindion, ſume, 
power, an eſtate, or title to be of the ſame value 
as is vulgarly conceiv'd, or as they concluded, on a 
firſt thought, without further ſcepticiſii or after- de- 
liberation; tis no wonder, if being in time become 
ſuch mature dogmatifſis, and well-praclis'd dealers 
in the affairs of what they call a /ertlement or /or- 
tune, they are ſo hardly put to it, to find caſe or reſt 
within themſelves. : | 

THESE are the deeply-loaded and over-penfive 
| gentlemen, who elteeming it the trueſt wit to pur- 
foe what they call their intereſt, wonder to find they 
| are ſtill as little at caſe when they have ſuccceded, as 
| when they firſt attempted to advance. | 
THERE can never be leſs /e/f-enjoyment than in 
theſe ſuppos'd wiſe charaders, theſe ſelf/Þ compu- 
ters of happineſs and private good; whoſe purſuits 
| of intereſt, whether for this world or another, are 
| attended with the ſame (teddy vein of cunning and 
low thought, ſordid deliberations, perverſe and crook- 
| ed fancys, ill diſpoſitions, and falſe reliſhes of 1% 
| and manners. The moſt negligent undeſigning 
\ thoughtleſs rake has not only more of ſociableneſs, 
| eaſe, tranquillity, and freedom from worldly cares, 
but in reality more of worth, virtue, and merit, than 
ſuch grave plodders, and /45ughtfi{ gentlemen as theſe, 
I'rx it happens, therefore, that theſe graver, more 
eircumſpect, and deeply intereſted gentlemen, have, 
| for their foul's ſake, and thro a careful provu on for 
| Gereafler, engag'd in certain ſpeculations of xELI- 
610N ; their zaſte of via ru, and reliſh of Lirs 
Vor. UI. _ | 
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Miſc. 5. is not the more improv'd, on this account. The 
A BB thoughts they have on theſe new ſubjects of divinity 


are ſo biaſs d, and perplex'd, by thoſe half-thoughts 


and raw imaginations of intereſt, and worldly affairs; 


that they are ſtill diſabled in the rational purſuit of 
happineſs and good : and being neceſſitated thus to 
remain /hort-thinkers, they have the power to go no 


further than they are led by thoſe to whom, under 


ſach diſturbances and perplexit 
ſelves for cure and comfort. 


IT HAS been the main ſcope and principal end 


of theſe volumes, To aſſert the reality of a ze av- 


« Ty and CHARM in oral as well as natural ſub- 


jects; and to demonſtrate the reaſonableneſs of a 
% proporti;nate TASTE, and determinate CHOICE, 


« in /ife and manners.” The STANDARD of this 


kind, and the noted character of moral TRUTH ap- 


pear fo firmly eſtabliſn d in nature it- ſelf, and fo 
widely diſplay d thro the intelligent world, that there 


is no genius, mind, or thinking principle which (if I 


may fay fo) is not really . ae in the caſe. Even 
the molt refractory and obltinate underſtandings are 
by certain repriſes or returns of thought, on every 


occaſion, convinc'd of this exiſtence, and neceſſitated, 


in common with others, to acknowledg the actual 


RIGHT and WRONG. e 
Tis evident that whenſoever the mind, influ- 


enc'd by paſhon or humour, conſents to any action, 
meaſure, or rule of life contrary to this governing 
STANDARD and primary ME 4 SURE of intelligence, 


it can only be thro a weak hought, a ſcantineſs of 

judgment, and a defect in the application of that un- 

avoidable impre/ion and ſirſt natural rule of honeſty 

and worth; againſt which, whatever is advanc'd, | 
will be of no other moment than to render a life di- 

ſtrated, incoherent, full of i reſolution, repentance, - 


and ſelf-diſapprobation, 
THvs every immorality and enormity of life can 


ys, they apply them: 


„ 7 yy wv; WF... 
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only happen from a partial and narrow view of hap- Ch. 


pineſs and good. Whatever takes from the /arge- go” of 


neſs or freedom of thought, mult of neceſſity detract 


| from that firſt re/i/h, or TasTE on which virtue 


and worth depend. 
Fox inſtance, when the eye or appetite is 2 


| fix'don treaſure, and the mony'd bliſs of bags and 


coffers ; tis plain there is a kind of faſcination in the 


caſe. The light is inſtantly diverted from all other 


views of excellence or worth. And here, even 
the vulgar, as well as the more liberal part of man- 
kind, diſcover the contracted genius, and acknow- 


ledg the narrowneſs of ſuch a mind. 


Is luxury and intemperance we eaſily apprehend 


| how far thought is oppreſs d, and the mind debar'd 


from juſt reflection, and from the free examination 
and cenſure of its own opinions or maxims, on which 
the conduct of a life is form'd. 


Even in that complicated good of vulgar kind, 


which we commonly call 1ixnTEREST, in which we 


comprehend both pleaſure, riches, power, and other 
exteriour advantages ; we may diſcern how a fafci- 
nated ſight contracts a genius, and by ſhortning the 
view even of that very interec/} which it ſecks, be- 
trays the xNAave, and neceſſitates the ableſt and 


| wirtieſt proſelyte of the kind, to expoſe himſelf on 


evcry emergency and ſudden turn. 

Bur above all other enſlaving vices, and reſtrain- 
ers of reaſen and juſt thought, the molt evidently ru- 
nous and fatal to the underſtanding is that of su- 

'PERSTITION, BIGOTRY, and vaigar ENTHUS! = 
ASM. This paſſion, not contented like other vices 
to deceive, and tacitly ſupplant our reaſon, profeſſes 


open war, holds up the intended chains and fetters 


and declares its reſolution to enflave. 


THE artificial managers of this human frailty 
declaim againſt /ree-thought, and latitude of under- 


| ſtanding. To go beyond thoſe bounds of thinking 


which they have preſcrib'd, is by chem declared a 
8 2 
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Miſc. 5. ſocril-ge. To them, FxtzDoM of mind, 2 MAS. 
rere of ſorſe, and a LIBERTY in thought and acti- 


on, imply debauch, corruption, and depravity. 
In confequence of their moral maxims, and poli- 


_ tical eſtabliſhments, they can indeed advance no bet- 


ter notion of human happineſs and enjoyment, than 
that which is in every reſpect the moſt oppoſite to /i- 
berty. Tis to them doubtleſs that we owe the op- 

probriouſneſs and abuſe of thoſe naturally honeſt 45 


pellations of free-livers, free-thinkers, latitudinari- 


ant, or whatever other character implies a largeneſs 


of mind and generous uſe of underſtanding. Fain 


wou'd they confound /icentiouſaeſs in morals, with 
liberty in thought and action; and make the liber- 
tine, who has the leaſt maſtery of himſelf, reſemble 
his direct opp2/ite. For ſuch indeed is the man of 


reſolute purpoſe and immoveable adherence to RE 4- 


SON, againſt every thing which paſſion, prepoſſe/ion, 
craft, or f:/hion can advance in favour of ought clſe. 
But here, it ſeems, the grievance lies. Tis thought 
dangerous for us to be over-rational, or too much 
maſters of ourſelves, in what we draw, by juſt con- 
cluſions, from reaſon only. Seldom therefore do 
theſe ev tors fail of bringing the thought of r1- 
BERTY into diſgrace. Even at the expence of vir- 
tue, and of that very idea of GooDxEss on which 
they build the mylterys of their profitable ſcience, 
they derogate from morals, and reverſe all true phi- 


 boſophy ; they refine on /e/f/hneſ5, and explode gene- 
_ ro/ity; promote a /lavi/h obedience in the room of 


voluntary duty, and free ſervice ; exalt blind igno- 
rance for devotion, recommend /ow thought, decry 


reaſon, extol ® voluptuouſneſs, il ſulneſt, vindica- 


tiveneſs, arbitrarineſs, vain-glory ; and even f dei- 
fy thoſe weak paſſions which are the diſgrace rather 


than ornament of human nature. 


* Vor. II. p. 167. And below, p. 211, 
Vor. I. p. 26. | 
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Bur ſo far is it from the nature of t13zaTy ch. 3. 
to indulge ſuch paſſions as theſe, that whoever acts. 


at any time under the power of any Augle- one, may 
be ſaid to have already provided for hiniſelf an ab- 
lute maſter. And he who lives under the power of 
a whole race (ſince tis ſcarce poſſible to obey on 
without he other) muſt of neceſſity undergo the worſt 


of ſervitudes, under the molt capricious and domi- 


neering lords. — | 
Trar this is no paradox, even the writers for 

entertainment can inform us; however others may 

moralize who diſcourſe or write (as they pretend) 


for profit or inſtruction. The yotTs even of the 
' wanton fort, give ample teſtimony of this ſlavery 


and wretchedneſs of vice. They may extol volup- 


tuouſneſs to the ſkys, and point their wit as ſharply 


as they are able againſt a virtuous ſtate. But when 
they come afterwards to pay the neceſſary tribute to 
their commanding pleaſures ; we hear their patherick 
moans, and find the inward diſcord and calamity of 
their lives. Their example is the belt of precepts; 

fince they conceal nothing, are ſincere, and ſpeak 
their paſhan out aloud. And tis in this that the 
very worſt of poets may juſtly be prefer d to the ge- 
nerality of modern phileſaphers, or other formal 
auriters of a yet more ſpecious name. The musEs 
pupils never fail to expreſs their paſhons, and write 
jult as they feel. Tis not, indeed, in their nature 
to do otherwiſe; whillt they indulge their vein, and 
are under the power of that natural ei,] nu which 
leads them to what is higheſt in their performance. 


They follow nature. They move chiefly as the 


moves in em; without thought of diſguiſing her free 
morions, and genuine operations, for the ſake of any 
ſcheme or hyp3thejis, which they have form'd at lei- 


ſure, and in particular narrow views. On this ac- 
count, tho at one time they quarrel perhaps with 


# Vol. II. p. 164, 280. 
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5. VIRTUE, for reſtrainin g em in their forbidden lover, 


wry they can at another time make her ſufficient amends; 


when with indignation they complain That EAR 
« is neglected, and their * 2 rival prefer d 


0M before them.“ 


+ Contrane lucrum nil valere e 
Pauperis ingenium ? 


And thus even in common elegiack, in ſong, ode, or 


epigram, conſecrated to pleaſure it-ſelf, we may of- 
ten read the dolorous confeſhon in behalf of virtue, 
and ſee, at 2 how the caſe ſtands : 


Name ver voces tum demum pedtore ab imo 
Eliciuntur. 


The airy poets, in theſe fits, can, as freely as the 


ragedian, condole with vi rut, and — che 
cle of ſufering MERIT, 


Th” opprefſor's wrong, the proud man's 1 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient MERIT of th' unworthy takes. 


Tur poetick chiefs may give what reaſon they 


think fit for their humour of repreſenting our mad 
appetites (eſpecially that of Lo ve) under the ſhape of 


urchins and wanton boys, ſcarce out of their — of 
infancy. The original deſign, and moral of this fic- 
tion, I am perſuaded, was to ſhew us, how little 
there was of great and heroick in the government of 
theſe pretenders, how truly weak and childiſh they 


_ were in themſelves, and how much lower than mere 


children we then became, when we ſubmitted our- 


ſelves to their blind tutorage. There was no fear 


Jeit in this fiction the boyiſh nature ſhou'd be miſcon- 


ſtru d as iunsceni and 3 The ſtorms of paſſi- 


bu Yor. I. 9. 6%. + Hoxar, Epod. 11. 
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on, ſo well known in every kind, hae the tyrannict Ch. 3. 

quality of this wanton race ſufficiently in view. Nor, 

cou'd the poetical deſcription fail to bring to 

mind their miſchievous and malignant play. But 

when the image of imperious threatning, and ab- 

ſolute command, was join'd to that of ignorance, 

puerility and folly; the notion was compleated, of 

that wretched /avi/Þ (tate, which modern /ibertines, 
in conjunction with ſome of a graver character, ad- 

mire, and repreſent, as the molt eligible of any. — 
Happy condition! (ſays one) happy life, hat of 

« the indulg'd ras$810Nns ; might we purſue it !— 

« Miſerable condition! Miſerable hfe, that of 
„ REASON and VIRTUE, Which we are * bid pur- 

606 ſue 1 5 . 6 | 955 

'Tis the ſame, it ſeems, with men, in morale, 

as in politicks, When they have been unhappily 

born and bred to 8LAvERy, they are ſo far from 

being ſenſible of their /avi/þ courſe of life, or of 

that ill uſage, indignity and miſery they ſuſtain; that 

they even admire their own condition: and being © 

us'd to think ſhort, and carry their views no further 

than thoſe bounds which were early preſcrib'd to 

'em ; they look upon TYRANNY as à natural caſe, 
and think mankind in a ſort of dangerous and dege- 
nerate ſtate, when under the power of /aws, and 

in the poſſeſſion of a free government. 

Ws may by theſe reffections come eaſily to ap- 
prehend what men they were who firſt brought rea- 
ſon and free thought under diſgrace, and made the 
nobleſt of characters (that of a free-thinker) to be- 
come invidious. *Tis no wonder if the ſame inter- 
preters wou'd have thoſe alſo to be eſteem'd free 
in their lives, and maſters of good living, who are 
the leaſt maſters of themſclves, and the molt impo- 

dent in paſſion and humour, of all their fellow-crea- 
tures. But far be it, and far ſurely will it ever be, 


; ; | * Vol. II. 2. 167. 


* 
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Miſc. 5. from any worthy genius, to be conſenting to ſuch a 
WYV treacherous language, and abuſe of words. For my 


own part, I thorowly confide in the good powers of 
REASON, © That LiBE&TY and FREEDOM ſhall 
«© never, by any artifice or deluſion, be made to paſs 
wich me as frightful ſounds, or as reproachful, or 
% jnvidious, in any ſenſe.” | 

I can no more allow that to be free-living, where 


unlimited pathon, and unexamin d fancy govern, than 


I can allow that to be 2 free government where the 
mere people govern, and not the Laws. For 


no people in a civil ſtate can poſſibly be free, when 


they are otherwiſe govern'd than by ſuch /aws as 
_ themſelves have — or to which they 
have /reely given conſent. Now to be releas d from 

theſe, ſo as to govern themſelves by cach day's will 
or fancy; and to vary on every turn the rule and 
meaſure of government, without reſpect to any anti- 
ent conſtitutions or eſtabliſhments, or to the ſtated 
and fix'd rules of equity and juſtice ; is as n 0 
ſlavery, as it is violence, diſtraction, and miſery ; 
ſach as in the ifſue muſt prove the eſtabliſhment 24 


an irretric vable ſtate of tyranny and abſolute domi- 
nion. 


Ix the determinations of life, and in the choice 
and government of actions, he alone is free who has 
within himſelf no hindrance, or coatroul, in acting 


What he himſelf, by his beſt judgment, and moſt de- 


liberate choice approves. Cou'd vice agree poſſi- 
bly with it-ſelf; or cou'd the vicious any way recon- 
cile the various judgments of their inward counſe!- 


 fors; they might with juſtice perhaps aſſert their li- 


berty and independency. But whilit they are ncceſ- 
ſitated to follow leaſt, what, in their ſedate hours, 

they molt approve ; whilſt they are E aſhgn'd, 
and made over from one poſſeſſor to * ' another, in 


5 ®* Hunccine an 1 ſequeris — Any oportet 


Ancipiti obſequia Dominas. 
Sce VOL. I. p. 193, 208, 218, Cc. 


 Panſ Sat. . 
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5 contrary extremes, and to different nds and par- CC Ch. 3. 


poles, of which they are themſelves wholly ignorant ; 
tis evident that the more they turn * their eyes ( 
many times they are oblig d) towards virtue and a 
Free liſe, the more they muſt confeſs their miſery 
and ſubjeftion. They diſcern their own captivity, 
bur not — force and reſolution ſufſicient to redeem 
themſelves, and become their owzx. Such is the 
real tragick ſtare, as the old tragedian repreſents it: 


| —— Video meliora probogue, 


Deteriora ſequor. 


And thus the higheſt ſpirits, and moſt refra 
wills, contribute to the loweſt ſervitnde and m 
ſubmiſſive (tate. Reafon and virtue alone can be- 
Row LIBERTY. Vice is unworthy, and — 
on this account only, * That it is /avi/h and 


« bajing. ” 


THUS HAVE we leaded the cauſe of LIBER · 
ru in general; and vindicated withal, our author's 
particular freedom, in taking the perſon of a jcep= 
tick, as he has done in this + laſt treatiſe, on which 
we have ſo largely paraphras d. We may now per- 
haps, in compliance with general cuſtom, juſtly 

ſame to add ſomething in defence of the ſai © kind 
of freedom v we our-ſclves have aſſum d in theſe lat» 


* Magne Pater . ſae vos punire tyrannos 
Haud alid ratione. velis, cum dira libido 
Moverit ingenium ſerventi tinfta veneno, 
Virtulem uideant, intabeſcantque relittd. 
Perſ. Sat. 3. 


5 Kal — 475 * rene and Ovpog 3 * α 
rr TOv Ad guAtUHAA Tov. Eurip. Med. act. 4. 


F Viz. The MoraLisTs, or philofophick dialogue, re · 
Cited in the perſon of a ſceptick, under the name of Pat» 
LOCLES, See treatiſe VOL, II. p. 135, 136, &c. 
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Miſc. 5. ter miſcellaneous comments ; ſince it wou'd doubt - 
ess be very unreaſonable and unjuſt, for thoſe who 


had ſo freely play'd the critiet, to expect any 
thing leſs than the ſame free treatment, and thorow 
_ criticiſm in return. | | 


As for the $TiLEz or language us'd in theſe com- 


aents; tis very different, we find; and vanies in 
proportion with the author commented, and with the 


different characters and perſons frequently introduc'd 


in the original treatiſes, So that there will un- 


doubtedly be ſcope futficient for cenſure and correc- 


tion. 


As for the obſervations on Ax] we have 


in moſt paiſages, except the very common and obvi- 
ous, produc'd our vouchers and authoritys in our 


own behalf. What may be thought of our judg- 
ment or ſenſe in the application of theſe authoritys, 
and in the deductions and reaſonings we have form'd 
from ſuch Jearned topicks, muſt be ſubmirted to the 


opinion of the wile and learned. „ 

Is MORALS, of which the very foree kes in a 
love of diſcipline, and in a willingneſs to redreſs and 
reTijy faſe thought, and erring views; we cannot 


but patiently wait redreſs and amicable cenſure from | 
the ſole competent judges, the wi/e and good; whoſe 


intereſt it has been our whole endeavour to advance. 

Tus only ſubject on which we are perſectly ſe- 
cure, and without fear of any juſt cenſure or re- 
proach, is that of ral rh, and orthodox BELIEF. 
For in the firſt place, it will appear, that thro a 
profound reſpect, and religious veneration, we have 


forborn ſo much as to name any of the ſacred and 


ſolemn »y/terys of * revelation. And, in the next 
place, as we can with confidence declare, that we 
have never in any writing, publick or private, attempt - 


ed ſuch high reſearches, nor have ever in practice 


acquitted our · ſelves otherwiſe than as juſt conformiſts | 


Supra, pag. 30, 31. 


\ 
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to the lawful church; ſo we may, in a proper ſenſe, Ch. 3. 
be ſaid faithfully and dutifully to embrace thoſe holy Lu 
my/terys, even in their minuteſt particulars, and with- 
out the leaſt exception on account of their amazing 
depth. And tho we are ſenſible that it wou'd be no 
{mall hardſhip to deprive others of a liberty of examin- 
ing and ſearching, with due modeſty and ſubmiſhon, 
into the nature of thoſe ſubjects: yet as for our/elver, 
who have not the leaſt ſcruple whatſoever, we pra 
not any ſuch grace or favour in our behalf: being 
fully aſſur'd of our own [teddy orthodoxy, refignati- 
on, and intire ſubmiſſion to the truly Chriftian and 
catholick doctrines of our holy church, as by law e- 
frabliſh'd. | 
Ts true, indeed, that as to “ cxrT1ICAL ſearn- 
ing, and the examination of originals, texts, gloſſes, 
various readings, ſtiles, compoſitions, manuſcripts, 
compilements, editions, publications, and other cir- 
cumſtancet, ſuch as are common to the ſacred books, 
with all other writings and literature; this we have 
confidently afferted to be a juſt and lawful ſtudy. 
We have even repreſented this ſpecies of criticiſm as 
neceſſary to the preſervation and purity of ſcripture : 
that ſacred ſcripture, which has been ſo miraculouſ- 
ly preſerv'd in its ſucceſſive copys and tranſcriptions, 
under the eye (as we mult needs ſuppoſe) of holy 
and learned criticks, thro ſo many dark ages of Chri- 
ſtianity, to theſe latter times; in which learning has 
been happily reviv d. . 
Bur if this critical liberty raiſes any jealouſy a- 
gainlt us, we ſhall beg leave of our offended reader 
to lay before him our caſe, at the very worſt : that 
# on ſuch a naked expoſicion, it be found criminal, 
we may be ablolutely condemn'd; if otherwiſe, ac- 
quitted, and with the ſame favour indulg'd, as o- 
thers, in the ſame circumſtances, have been before 
Ox this occaſion therefore, we may be allow'd 


* Vo Le "E 2. 99. | 
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Miſc. 5. to borrow ſomething from the form or manner of 

our dialogue author, and repreſent a converſation of 

5 the ſame free nature as that recited by him in his 

nigbe· ſcene: where the ſuppos d 8cerTiCx or 

Free- tbinler deliver his —ꝙ— and reigus in che 
diſcourſe. 


 *"TWAS IN a more conſiderable company, and 
before a more numerous audience, that not long ſince, = 
_ a gentleman of ſome rank (one who was generally 
eſteem d to carry a ſufficient caution and reſerve in 
religious ſubjects of diſcourſe, as well as an apparent 
deference to religion, and in particular to the nati- 
onal and eſtabliſh d church) having been provok'd by 
an impertinent attack of a certain violent bigotted 
„was drawn into an open and free vindication 
not only of free- — but free · prefeſing, and 
diſcour ing, in matters r ating to religion and faith. 
Sou of the company, it ſeems, after having 
made bold with him, as to what they fancy'd to be 
his principle, began to urge The neceſlity of re- 
% ducing men to one profeſſion and belief.” And 
| ſeveral gentlemen, even of thoſe who paſs d for n-. 
derate in their way, ſeem'd ſo far to give into this 
zealot-opinion as to agree, That notwithſtanding 
* = ht method was not yet found, ow highly 2 
te that ſome way hou'd be thought on, to 
„ opinion; ſince ſo long as 
&« this variety ſhou'd laſt, xeL1G10N, they thought, | 
* cou'd never be ſucceſsfully advanc'd.” 
To this our gentleman, at firſt, anſwer'd coldly, 
That what was impoſſible to be done, cou'd not, | 
1 he thought, be properly purſu'd, as neceſſary to 
© be done.” But the raillery being ill taken, he 
was fore d at laſt to defend himlelf the beſt he cou'd, |} 
upon this point; That variety of opinion was not 
1 to be cur'd. And © that why Oey 0 
% ſhou'd be of one mind.” 


Vor. II. p. 209, 10, 11, Ke. 
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t ſecing the inconveniencies which the diſ- union of U 


« perſuaſions and opinions accidentally produces, 


<« have thought themſelves oblig'd to (top this inun- 


« dation of miſchiefs, and have made attempts ac- 


_* cordingly. Some have endeavour'd to unite theſe 


t“ fractions by propounding ſuch a GuipE, as they 
« were all bound to follow; hoping that /e unity 
& of a guide, wou'd have produc d unity f minds. 
« But who this GuipE ſhou'd be, after all, became 
& ſuch a queſtion, that twas made part of that fire 
« jt-felf which was to be extinguith'd. Others 
te thought of a kULE. This was to be the ef- 


«© fectual means of union! This was to do the 


% work, or nothing cou'd! —— But ſuppoſing all 
« the world had been agreed an this RULE, yet the 
« interpretation of it was ſo full of variety, that is 

4 alſo became part of the diſeaſe. 

Tus company, upon this preamble of our gentle- 

man, preſs'd harder upon him than before; objecting 

the authority of holy ſcripture againſt him, and afhrm- 
ing this to be of it ſelf a ſufficient guide and rule. 

They urg'd again and again that knewn ſaying of a 

fam d controverſial divine of our church againſt the 

divines of another, That the ſcripture, the ſcrip- 
© ture was the religion of proteſtants. 
To this our gentleman, at firſt, reply'd only, by 


deſiring them to explain their word s c r, and 


by inquiring into the original of this collection of an- 
tienter and later tracts, which in general they com- 
prehended under that title: whether it were the apo- 
cryphal $cRipTURE, or the more canonical? The 


L Full or the half-authorizd? The doubtful, or the 


certain? The controverted, or uncontroverted ? 
The /ing!y-read, or that of various agg: de 


text of theſe manuſcripts, or of thoſe ® The tran- 


ſeripts, copys, titles, catalogues of his church and 

nation, or of that other ® Of this ſect and party, 

or of anther ? Of thole in one age call d oa ruhO- 
Vor. III. 12 
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Miſc. g. bo x, and in poſſeſſion of power, or of thoſe who in 
WV another overthrew their predeceſſors authority, and 


in their turn alſo aſſum'd the guardianſhip and power 


of holy things? For how theſe ſacred records were 


guarded in thoſe ages, might eaſily (he faid) be ima- 
gin'd by any one who had the leaſt inſight into the 
hiſtory of thoſe Times which we call'd primitive, and 
thoſe cCHarRacTERS of men, whom we ſtil'd Fa- 
THERS of the church. | | 

 « IT mult be confeſs'd (continu'd he) *twas a 
ſtrange induſtry and unlucky diligence which was 
us'd, in this reſpect, by theſe eccle/iaſtical fore- 
FATHERS. Of all thoſe hereſys which gave them 
«© employment, we have abſolutely no record, or 
«© monument, but what themſelves who were adver- 
ſarys have tranſmitted to us; and we know that 
% adverſarys, eſpecially ſuch who obſerve all oppor- 
% tunitys to diſcredit both the perſons and doctrines 
« of their enemys, are not always the beſt record - 
« ers or witneſſes of ſuch tranſactions.” We ſee 
it (continu'd he, in a very emphatical, but ſome- 

what embaraſs'd ſtile) We ſee it now in this very 


« age, in the preſent diſtemperatures, that partys 


«c 


are no good regilters of the actions of the adverſe 
« fide: and if we cannot be confident of the truth 
of a ſtory now ( now, I ſay, that it is poſſible for 
any man, eſpecially for the intereſted adverſary, 
to diſcover the impoſture) it is far more unlikely, 
that afrer-ages ſhou'd know any other truth than 
ſuch as ſerves the ends of the repreſenters.“ 
Ou gentleman by theſe expreſſions had already 

given conſiderable offence to his zealot- auditors. 
They ply'd him faſter with paſſionate reproaches, 
than with arguments. or rational anſwers. This, 


| however, ſerv'd only to animate him the more, and 


made him procecd the more boldly, with the ſame 


aſſum'd formality, and air of declamation, in his 


general CR1T1C1SM of 524 literature. 


„ "LHERE are, ſaid he, innumerable places that 
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* contain (no doubt) great myſterys, but ſo wrap'd Ch. 3. 
in clouds, or hid in umbrages, fo heighten'd with A 
© exprethons, or ſo cover'd with allegorys and gar- 
| «© ments of rhetorick ; ſo profound in the matter, or 
& ſo alter'd and made intricate in the manner; that 

they may ſeem to have been left as trials of our 
| induitry, and as accaſians and ofpportunitys for the 
exerciſe of mutual charity and toleration, rather 
c than as the repo/itorys of FAITH, and furniture 
« of creeds, For when there are found in the ex- 
plications of theſe writings, ſo many commenta- 
« rys; ſo many ſenſes and interpretations ; ſo ma- 
© ny volumes in all ages, and all like mens faces, 
& no one exactly like another: either this difference 
* js abſolutely no fault at all: or if it be, it is ex- 
% cuſable. There are, beſides, ſo many thouſands 
of copys that were writ by perſons of ſeveral inte- 

* refts and perſuafrons, ſuch different underſtandings 
and tempers, ſuch diſtin abilitys and weakneſſes, 
that tis no wonder there is ſo great variety of 
% readings : whole verſes in ane, that are not 

% in anther : —— whole books admitted by one 
* church or communion, which are rejected by an- 
* other : and whole ſtorys and relations admitted 

« by /ome fathers, and rejected by others, — 1 

% conſider withal, that there have been many de- 

% figns and views in expounding theſe writings : 

« many ſenſes in which they are expounded ; and 

* when the grammatical ſenſe is found out, we are 

1% many times never the nearer. Now there being 

« ſuch variety of /en/es in ſcripture, and but few 
places ſo mark'd out, as not to be capable of more 

than one; if men will write commentarys b; ſun- 
« cy, what infallible criterion will be left to judg of 
„the certain ſenſe of ſuch places as have been the 
0 matter of queſtion? I conſider again, that there 
« are indeed divers places in theſe ſacred volumes, 
containing in them myſterys and queſtions of great 
a conccrament 5 yet ſuch is the fabrick and conſti- 


M1$SCELLANEOUS 


Miſc. 5. ** tution of the whole, that there is no certain mark 
co determine whether the ſenſe of theſe paſſages 


„ ſhou'd be taken as literal or figurative, There 
„is nothing in the nature of the thing to determine 
&« the ſenſe or meaning: but it mult be gotten out 
« as it can. And therefore tis unreaſonably re- 
« quir'd, that what is of it-ſelf ambiguous, ſhou'd 
% be undetſtood in its own prime ſenſe and intenti- 
«© on, under the pain of either a //n, or an anathe- 
© „%. Very wile men, even the antient fathers, 
« have expounded things allegorically, when they 
% ſhou'd have expounded them {iterally. Others 
«© expound thiags literally, when they ſhou'd under - 
tand them ia allegory. If ſuch great ſpirits 

% cou'd be deceiv'd in finding out what kind of ſen- 
„ ſes were to be given to ſcriptures, it may well 
« be endur'd that we, who fit at their feet, ſhou'd 


a be ſubject at leaſt to equal failure. If we follow 


% any OE tranſlation, or any ONE man's comme n- 
« tary, what rule or direction ſhall we have, by 
« which to chuſe that on aright? Or is there 
« any one man, that hath tranſlated perfectly, or 
« expounded infallibly ? If we reſolve to follow 
any one as far only as we like, or fancy; we ſhall 
« then only do wrong or right by chance. If we 
« rcſolve abſolutely to follow azy-one, whither= 
% ſoever he leads, we ſhall probably come at laſt, 
here, if we have any eyes left, we ſhall ſee our- 
«« ſelves become ſufficiently ridiculous.” 

Tus reader may here perhaps, by his natural ſa- 
gacity, remark a certain air of ſtudy d diſcourſe and 
declamation, not ſo very proper or natural in the 
mouth of a mere gentleman, nor ſutable to a com- 
pany where alternate diſcourſe is carry'd on, in un- 
_ concerted meaſure, and un-premeditated language. 
| Something there was ſo very emphatical, withal, in 

the delivery of theſe words, by the ſceptical gentle - 


man; that ſome of the company who were {till more i 


incens d againſt him for theſe expreſſions, began to 
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| Charge him as a preacher of pernicious doctrines, one Ch. 3, 
who attack'd religion in form, and carry'd his leſſons \ www 
or lectures about with him, to repeat by rote, at a- 
ny time, to the ignorant and vnigar, in order to 
ſeduce them. 

'T1s true indeed, ſaid he, gentlemen | ! that what 
I have here ventur'd to repeat, is addrefs'd chiefly 
to thoſe you call ignorant; fuch, I mean, as being 
otherwiſe engag'd in the world, have had little time 
perhaps to beitow upon inquirys into divinity-matters, 
As for you (gentlemen!) in particular, who are ſo 
much diſpleas'd with my freedom ; I am well aſſur d, 
you are in effect ſo able and knowing, that the 
truth of every affertion I have advanc'd is ſufficient- 
ly underſtood and acknowledg'd by you; however it 
may happen, that, in your great wiſdom, you think 

It proper to conceal theſe matters from ſuch perſons 
as you are pleas'd to ſtile the vulgar. 

'T1s true, withal, gentlemen ! (continu'd he) 1 
will confeſs to you, that the words you have heard 
repeated, are not my own. They are no other than 

what have been publickly and ſolemnly deliver'd, e- 
yen by * one of the epiſcopal order, a celebrated 


* The pious and learned Liſhop TAYLOR, in his trea- 

I tiſe on the liberty of prophehirg, printed in his collection 

li of polemical and moral diſcourſes, anno 1657. The pages 
1 anſwering to the places above - cited are 401, 402. (and in 
the epiſtle dedicatory, three or four leaves deforc) 439, 
439, — 444» 451, 452+. After which, in the ſucceeding 
page, he ſums up his ſenſe on this ſubject of ſacred lite - 
| rature, and the liberty of criticiſm, and of private judge 
ment and opinion in theſe matters, in the following 
words: Since there are ſo many copys, with =_ 
* yarietys of reading; fince a various juterpunction. 

* parentheſis, a letter, an accent may alter the fo; ; 
„ fince ſome places have divers literal ſenfes, many have 

* ſpiritual, myſtical, and allegorical meanings ; ; fince 

** there are > many tropes, metonyms, ironys, hy per- 
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Miſc. 5. churchman, and one of the highe/t ſort ; as appears 
dy his many devotional works, which carry the rites, 


ccremonys and pomp of worſhip, with the honour 


and deni of the prieſtly and epiſcopal order, to 


the higheſt degree. In effect, we ſee the reverend 


- PaCctor's treatiſes ſtanding, as it were, in the front 


of this order of authors, and as the foremoſt of thoſe 
g2od-books us d by the politeſt and molt reſin d de» 


** boles, proprietys and improprietys of language, whoſe 
* underſtanding depends upon ſuch circumſtances, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to know the proper interpretati» 
on, now that the knowledg of ſuch circumſtances and 
particular ſtorys is irrecoverably laſt: ſince there are 
ſome myſterys, which at the beſt advantage of ex- 
preſſion, are not eaſy to be apprehended, and whoſe 
explication, by reaſan of our imperfections, muſt needs 
be dark, ſometimes weak, ſometimes unintelligible ; 
and laſtly, ſince thoſe ordinary means of expounding 
ſcripture, as ſcarching the originals, conference of 
places, parity of reaſon, and analogy of faith, are all 
' dubious, uncertain, and very fallible; he that is the 
wiſeſt, and by conſequence the likelieſt to expound 
trueſt, in all probability of reaſon, will be very far from 
confidence; becauſe every one of theſe, and many more, 
are like ſo many degrees of improbability and incertain- 
ty, all depreſſing our certainty of finding out truth, in 
ſuch myſterys, and amidſt ſo many diſſicultys. And 


| lingly be preſcrib'd to, by others; for it is beſt every 
man ſhou'd be left in that liberty, from which no man 

can juſtly take him, unleſs he could ſecure him from 
error.“ The reverend Prelate had but a few pages 


| before-(viz. pag. 427.) acknowledg'd, indeed, That we 


had an apoſtolical warrant to contend ea geſily for the 
6+ faith. But then,” (ſays the good biſhop, very candidly 


end ingenuouſly) © As theſe things recede farther from the 


foundation, cur ec:tainty is the leſs. And there- 


fore it were very tit that our confidence ſhould be accord» 


therefore a wiſe man that conſiders this, wou'd not wil- - 
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potees of either ſex. They maintain the principal Ch. 3. 
place in the ſtudy of almoit every elegant and high 
divine. They ſtand in folio's and other volumes, 
adorn'd with variety of pictures, gildings, and other 
decorations, on the advanc'd ſhelves or glaſs-cup- 
boards of the lady's cloſets. They are in uſe at all 
| ſeaſons, and for all places, as well for church-ſervice 
as cloſet-preparation ; and, in ſhort, may vie with 
any devotional books in Brit iſh Chriſkendom. And 
for the life and character of, the man himſelf; 1 
leave it to you, gentlemen (you, I mean, of the 
zealot-kind) to except againſt it; if you think pro- 
per. Tis your manner, I know, and what you 
| never fail to have recourſe to, when any authority is 
produc'd againſt you. Perſonal reflection is always 
ſeaſonable, and at hand, on ſuch an occaſion, Na 
matter what virtue, honeſty or ſanctity may lie in the 
character of the perſons cited. No matter tho he 
de ever ſo much, in other reſpects, of your own 
party, and devoted to your intereſt, If he has in- 


ing ta our evidence, and our zegl according to our ca- 

* fidence.” He adds, p. 597. *© All theſe diſputes con- 

| | * cerning tradition, councils, fathers, &c. are not argy- 

ments againſt or beſides reaſon, but conteſtations and 

{ * pretences to the beſt arguments, and the moſt certain 

| * ſatisfaftion of our reaſon. But then all theſe coming 

| into queſtion, ſubmit themſelves to reaſon, that is, ta 

4 * be judg'd by human underſtanding, ypon the beſt 

grounds and information it can receive. 80 that ſcrip- 
ture, tradition, councils, and fathers, are the evidence 
in a queſtion, but reaſon is the judg : that is, we being 

| „ the perſons that are to be perſuaded, we muſt ſee that 

| | ve be perſuaded reaſonably; and it is unreaſonable to 

„ aſſent to a leſſer evidence, when a greater and clearer 

is pre led: but of that every man for himſelf is to 

take cognizance, if he be able to judg; if he be not, 

e is not bound under the tye of neceſſity to know any 

* thing of it.“ „ 


MisczkLLIANEOUsS 
5. diſcreetly ſpoken ſome home-truth, or diſcover'd 


N ſome 3 which ſtrikes at the temporal intereſts 
of certain ſpiritual ſocietys: he is quickly doom d to 


calumny and defamation. 

I $HALL try this experiment, however, once 
more (continued our gentleman) and as a concluſion 
to this diſcourſe, will venture to produce to you a 
further authority of the ſame kind. You ſhall have 
it before you, in the exact phraſe and words of the 
great author, in his — capacity; ſince I have 
now no further occaſion to conceal my citations, and 


accommodate them to the more familiar ſtile and lan- 


e of converſation. 


Ou excellent “ archbiſhop, and late father of 


our church, when expreſly treating that very ſubject 
of a RULE in matters of belief, in oppoſition to 


. „ ad Mer. .... . . bs Rowilh 
antagoniſts, ſhews plainly how great a ſhame i it is, 
for us Proteſtants at t leaſt (whatever the caſe may be 


with Romanifts) to diſallow difference of opinions, 


and forbid private examination, and ſearch into mat- 


ters of antient RECORD, and ſpiritual TRADITION; 
when, at the ſame time, we have no pretence to wal 


or verbal; no claim to an abſolute ſuperiour judg, 
or deciſive judgment in the caſe ; no polity, church, 


or community; no particular man, or number of | 


men, who are not, even by our own confeſſion, plain- 
ly fallible, and ſudject to error and miſtake. 

« ThE proteſtants, ſays his grace (ſpeaking in 
the perſon of Mr. s.. . and the Romaniſts) 
. * cannot know how many the books of ſcripture 
« ought to be; and i, of the many controvert- 


* ed ones may be ſecurely put in that catalogue; 


« which not. But I ſhall tell him (replies bis 


« grace) that we know that juſt ſo many ought ta 
« be receiv'd as uncontroverted books, concerning 


- bis. Archbiſhop TiLL0T$0N, in his Rule of fal 
fag. 677. 


MY ve" i _ 2 aac . n nne „ 
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« which it cannot be ſhewn there was ever any contro- 
very. It was not 7 ed | pm ee my lord arch- 
biſhop to help Mr. S. .. ſo far in his objeQtion, as 

to add, that in reality the burning, ſuppreſſing, and 
interpolating method, ſo early in faſhion, and fo 
tightly pratis'd on the epiſtles, comments, hiflorys, 
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and writings of the orthodox and hereticks of old, 
made it impoſſible to ſay with any kind of aſſurance, 


« What Leaks, copys, or tranſcripts thoſe were, 
« concerning which there was never any controver- 
« at all.” This indeed wou'd be a point not fo 
eaſily to be demonſtrated. But his grace proceeds, 


in ſhewing the weakneſs of the Romiſh pillar, r xa A- 


DiT1O0N. * For it muſt either (ſays he) —_— 
_* ledge /me books to have been controverted, 
* not, If nit, why doth he make a ſuppoſition of 


cc controverted books? If oral tradition acknow- 


« ledges ſome books to have been controverted; then 


ok it Cannot 2 Tare 8 US at th they have 0 1 Sean contra - 
« yerted, nor conſequently that they on ought to be 


* receiv'd as never having been controverted ; but 
* only as ſuch, concerning which thoſe churches ne 
* did once raiſe a controverſy about them, have been 
« fince ſatiify'd that they are * canonical. 


10 Where is then the infallbilty of oral tradition ? 


His grace ſubjoins immediately: The traditionary 


| * nical. I aſk, do they receive it as ever deliver'd for 
* fſuch? That they muſt, if they receive it from oral 


tion as ever deliver'd; and yet St. Hierom ſpeaking (not 
« as a /peculator, but a teſtifier) ſays expreſly of it, That 


Wn church now, receives the epiſtle to the Hebrews as cano- 


tradition, which conveys things to them under this no-: 


* the cuſtom of the Latin church doth nat receive it among 


* the cauonical ſcriptures. What faith Mr. S. . to 
„* this? It is clear from this teſtimony, that the Roman 


„ church i in St. Hierom s time did not acknou ledg this 


« epiſtle for canonical; and tis as plain, that the pre ſent 


* Roman church doth receive it for canonical.” 
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| Miſe. g. How does the living voice of the preſent church 
a ſureus, that what books are now recerv'd by her, 


«© were ever receiv'd by her? And if it cannot do 


« are willing to have the catalague try d by) then 
it ſeems the proteſtants have a better way to know 


% what books are canonical, than is the infallible : 
% way of oral tradition, And ſo long as tis better, 


«* no matter tho it be not call'd infallible. | 
Tavs the free and generous archbiſhop. For, in- 


deed, what greater genergſity is there, than in own- 
ing T@UTH frankly and openly, even where the great- 
eſt advantages may be taken by an adverſary? Ac- 

cordingly, our worthy archbiſhop ſpeaking again im- 
mediately in the perſon of his adverſary, ** The pro- 
« teſtants, ſays * he, cannot know that the very 
original, or a perfectly true copy of theſe books, 
„ hath been preſery'd. Nor is it neceſſary (re- 
* plies the archbiſhop) that they ſhou'd know either 
* of theſe. It is ſufficient that they know that thoſe 


4% copys which they have, are not materially corrupt- 


« ed. —But howdoth the church of Rome know that 
*, they have perfedtly true copy: of the ſcriptures, 
« in the original languages? They do not pre- 
% tend to know this. The learned men of that 


church acknowledg the various readings as well 
4 as we, and do not pretend to know, otherwiſe 


« than by probable conjecture (as we alfo may do) 


« which of thoſe readings is the true one . 


Pag. 678. 


+ The reader perhaps may find it worth while to read 
after this, what the archbiſhop repreſents (p. 716, &c.) 
of the plauſible introduction of the groſſeſt article of be - 
lief, in the times when the habit of making creeds came 
in faſhion. And accordingly it may be underſtood, of 


what effect the dogmatizing practice in divinity has ever 


been. We will ſuppoſe then, that about the time, when 


this, but the matter muſt come to be try d by the 
44 beſt records of former ages (which the proteſtants 
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Axp thus (continu'd our /ay-gentleman) I have Ch. 3. 
finiſh'd my quotations, which I have been neceſſitated Lu 
to bring in my own defence; to prove to you, that I 
have aſſerted nothing on this head of religion, faith, 
or the ſacred my/ferys, which has not been juſtify d 
and confirm d by the moſt celebrated church men 
| and reſpected divinet. You may now proceed in 
your i#nvedives; beſtowing as free language of that 
kind, as your charity and breeding will permit. And 
you (reverend Sixs I) who have aſſum'd a character 
| Which ſets you above that of the mere gent/eman, and 
| releaſes you from thoſe decorums, and conſtraining 
| meaſures of behaviour to which we of an inferiour 
ſort are bound; you may liberally deal your religi- 
ous compliments aud ſalutations in what dialed? you 
think fit; ſince for my own part, neither the names 
| of HETERODOX, SCHISMATICK, HERETICK, 
| S$CEPTICK, nor even INFIDEL, Or ATHEIST it- 


« univerſal ignorance, and the genuine daughter of it (call 
her devotion or ſuperſtition) had over-ſpread the world, 
and the generality of people were ſtrongly inclin'd to 
believe ſtrange things and even the greateſt contradicti - 
ons were recommended to them under the notion of 
„ MYSTERYS, being told by their prieſts and guides, 
« that the more contradictious any thing is to reaſon, the 
greater merit there is in believing it: I ſay, let us ſup- 
« poſe, that in this ſtate of things, one or more of 
the moſt eminent then in the church, either out of de- 
« ſign, or out of ſuperſtitious ignorance and miſtake of 
* the ſenſe of our Saviour's words uſed in the conſecrati- 
on of the ſacrament, ſhou'd advance this new doctrine, 
that the words of conſecration, &c. ® ® Such a doc- 
Arine as this was very likely to be advanc'd by the am- 
bitious clergy of that time, as a probable means to draw 
in the people to a greater veneration of them. * * * 
Nor was ſuch a doctrine leſs likely to take and prevail 
among the people in an age prodigiouſly ignorant and 
«« ſtrongly inclin'd to ſuperſtition, and thereby well - pre- 
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5. ſelf, will in the leaſt ſcandalize me, whilſt the fen- 


yak tence comes only from your mouths. On the con- 
trary, I rather ſtrive with my-felf to ſuppreſs what- 


ever vanity might naturally ariſe in me, from ſuch 
favour beſtow d. For whatever may, in the bot- 


tom, be intended me, by ſuch a treatment; tis im- 


poſſible for me to term it other than favour ; ſince 


there are certain enmities which it will be ever e- 


ſteem d a real honour to have merited. 
IF, contrary to the rule and meaſure of converſa- 
tion, I have drawn the company's attention towards 


me thus long, without affording them an intermiſkon, 


during my recital; they will, 1 hope, excuſe me, 
the rather, becauſe they heard the other recitals, 


G 


* par'd to receive the groffeſt abſurdities under the notion 


of myſterys. * Now ſuppoſing fuch a doctrine as this 


* ſo fitted to the humour and temper of the age, to be 
* ance aſſerted either by chance or out of deſign, it wou'd 
* take like wild fire ; eſpecially if by ſome one or more 


„ who bore ſway in the church, it were but recommended 


„with convenient gravity ani ſolemnity, * And for 
* the contradictions contain'd in this doctrine, it was but 


telling the people then (as they do in effe& now) that 


„ contradiftions ought to be no ſcruple in the way of 
faith; that the more impoſſible any thing is, tis the 
* fitter to be believ'd; that it is not praiſe-worthy to be- 
% live plain poſſibilitys, but this is the gallantry and 


4 heroical power of faith, this is the way to oblige God 


* almighty for ever to us, to believe flat and downright 
« contradiftions. ® ® * The more abſurd and unreaſonable 
* any thing is, it is for that very reaſon the more proper 
* matter for an article of faith. And if any of theſe 
innovations be objected againſt, as contrary to former be- 


„ lief and practice, it is but putting forth a luſty act of 


« faith, and believing another contradiction, that tho 
[they be contrary, yet they are the ſame.” Above 
2 * 37. * oo | : 
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reflection, which without any real provocation was Ch. 3. 
made upon me in publick, by theſe zealot-gentlemen, \-wa 
to whom I have thus reply'd. And notwithſtand- 
ing they may, after ſuch breaches of charity as are 
uſual with them, preſume me equally out of charity, 
on my own fide; I will take upon me however to 
give this good advice at parting : .** That ſince they 
have of late been fo elated by ſome ſecming ad- 
* yantages, and a proſperity, which they are ill fitted 
te to bear; they wou'd at leaſt beware of accu mu- 
« Jating too naſtily thoſe high characters, appellati- 
« Ons, titles, and enſigns of bauer, which may be 
1 tokens, perhaps, of what they expect hereafter, 
% bur which, as yet, do not anſwer the real power 
| © and authority beſtouw'd on them.” The garb and 
countenance will be more graceful, when the thing 
it-ſelf is ſecur d to em, and in their actual poſſe ſlion. 
Mean while, the anticipation of high utles, honours, 
and nominal dignitys, beyond the common (tile and 
| antient uſage ; tho it may be highly faſhionable at 
Preſent, may not prove beneficial or advantageous i in 
the end. 


I wov', in particular, adviſe my elegant an- 
tagoniſts of this zealot-kind ; that among the ma- 
ny titles they aſſume to themſelves, they wou'd be 
rather more ſparing in that high-one of EMBASZ 
$SADOR, till ſuch time as they have juſt means 
and foundation to join that of yLENIPOTENTI- 
ary together with it. For as matters ſtand hi- 
therto in our Hritiſh world, neither their commiſſi- 
on from the ſovereign, nor that which they pretend 
from heaven, amounts to =P abſolute or determin- 
ing power. 
| TI's firſt holy MESSENGERS (for that 1 take to 
de the higheſt apofolict name) brought with them 
their proper teſtimonials in their /:ves, their manners 
and behaviour; as well as in powerful works, MIR A- 
CLES, and $1GN$ from Heaven. And tho indeed 
it might well be clicem'd a miracle in the kind, 

Vor. III. 
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Miſc. 5. ſhou'd ow Jan MESSENGERS go about to repre- 
ſent their predeceſſ>rs in any part of their demeanour 


or converſation ; yet there are further miracles re- 
maining for em to perform, c'er they can in modef- 
ty plead the apofiolick or meſſenger- authority. For 


tho in the torrent of a ſublime and figurative ſtile, a 


holy apoſtle may have made uſe, perhaps, of ſuch a 
phraſe as that of EMBassy or EMBASSADOR, to 
_ expreſs the dignity of his errand ; 'twere to be wiſhed 
that ſome who were never ſent of any errand or meſ- 
ſage at all from Gop himſelf, wou'd uſe a modeſter 
title to expreſs their voluntary negotiation between 
us and HEAVEN, | | 
I musT confeſs for my own part, that I think 
the notion of an EmBAssY from thence to be at beſt 
ſomewhat high-ſtrain'd, in the metaphorical way of 
ſpeech. But certain I am, that if there be any ſuch 
re/ident/hip or agent ſbip now eſtabliſn d; tis not 
immediately from 60D himſelf, but thro the magi- 
firate, and by the prince or ſovereign power here on 


earth, that theſe gentlemen- agents are appointed, di- 


ſtinguiſh'd and ſet over us. They have undoubted- 
ly a legal charTER, and character, legal titles, 


and precedencys, legal habits, coats of arms, colours, | 


| badges. But they may do well to conſider, that a 
_ thouſand badges or liverys beitow'd by MEN merely, 
can never be ſufficient to entitle em to the ſame au- 
thority as theirs who bore the immediate teſtimony 
and MIRACULOUS SIGNS of power, from ABO vx. 


For in this caſe, there was need only of eyes, and 
ordinary /enſes, to diſtinguiſh the commis$10Nn, 
and acknowledg the EMBASSY Or MESSAGE as di- 


dine. 1 1 | 
Bur allowing it ever ſo certain a truth, © That 


- % there has been a thouſand or near two thouſand I 
* years ſucceſſion in this commiſſion of Emnassy:” 


| Where ſhall we find this commiſſion to have lain? — 


How has it been ſupply'd ſtill, or renew'd? —— 


_ ® Yor. I. p. 243. 
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our churches, and happening to aſk his interpreter, 
Who the eminent perſons were whom he obſerv'd 
* haranguing ſo long, with ſuch authority from a 


* the Indian language) from The 8un.” Whe- 
ther the INDIAN took this feriouſſy or in raillery, 
did not appear. But having afterwards call'd in, as 


ters, as he perceiv'd, were tranſacted with greater 


, heretofore of the embaſly, and had poſſeſſion of 
the ſame chief places he had ſeeiſ but they were 
% now ſucceeded there, by others. If thoſe there- 


| ſcriptures, but unacquainted with the rites, titles, ha- 


in thoſe writings : might one not have enquir'd, with 
humble ſubmiſhon, into this affair? Might one not 
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How often dormant * — How often divided, even in Ch. 3. 
one and the ſame ſpecies of climates ?— What party Cor 
are they, among moderns, who by virtue of any im- 
mediate teſtimonial from heaven are thus intitled !— 
Where are the LETTERS-PATENT ? the CREDEN- 
TIALS? For theſe ſhou'd, in the nature of the 
thing, be open, viſible, and apparent. 2 

A CERTAIN IND1AN of the train of the embaſſa- 
dor-princes ſent to us lately from ſome of thoſe Pa- 
gan nations, being engag'd, one Sunday, in viſiting 


„ high place?” was anſwer' d, They were em- 
« baſſadors from the Al MIGHTY, or (according to 


he went along, at the chappels of ſome of his bro- 
ther-embaſſadors, of the Romi/hreligion, and at ſome 
other Chriſtian diſſenting congregations, where mat- 


privacy, and inferiour ſtate; he aſk' d, Whether 
« theſe alſo were embaſſadors from the ſame place.” 
| He was anſwer d, That they had indeed been 


« fore, reply'd the INDIAN, were embaſjadors from 

* the sun; theſe, I take for granted, are from the 

(66 Moon.“ ; | | 5 | 
SUyPPOSING, indeed, one had been no pagan, but 

4 god Chriſtian ; converſant in the original holy 


bits and ceremonials, of which there is no mention 
have ſoftly, and at a diſtance, apply'd for informa- 


tion concerning this %% EmBASSY, and addreſſing 
| U 2 


- 
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Miſc. 5. perhaps to ſome inferiour officer or krery- man of 7. 
mad ireis, aſk'd modeſtly, ** How and whence they 


came? Whoſe equipage they appear d in? At 


4. whoſe charges they were entertain d? and by 


*« whoſe ſuffrage or command appointed and autho- 
« rizd? Is it true (pray S1&s !) that their ex · 
* cellencys of the preſent eſtabliſhment, are the /o/e- 
* commiſſion'd? Or are there as many real com- 
« mifioners as there are pretenders ? If fo; 
& there can be no great danger for us, which-ever 
% way we apply our-ſelves. We have ample choice, 
© and may adhere to which Comms $10N we /ike 
„% beſt, If there be only ons ſingle Txus-one; 
« we have then, it ſcems, good reaſon to look abour 
us, ſearch narrowly into the affair, be ſcrupulous 
% in our choice, and (as the current p4y/ich-bills ad- 
„% monith us) beware of counterſeits ; ſince there are 
„ ſo many of theſe abroad, with earthly powers, 
* and temporal COMMISSIONS, to back their /þi- 
* ritual pretences.” 
Tis to be fear'd, in good earneſt, that the diſ- 
cerrment of this kind will prove pretty difficult ; e- 
ſpecially amid{t this univerſal contention, embroil, 
and fury of religious challengers, theſe high deflance | 
es of contrary believers, this zealous oppoſition of 
commiſſion to commiſſion ; and this din of bell, ana- 
thema's, and onion, 26% rais'd every where by one 
religious party againſt ano 
So far are the — ve i commiſion'd partys 


from producing their commiſſion openly, or proving 


it from the original record, or court-rolls of heaven, 
that they deny us inſpection into theſe very records 
they plead, and refuſe to ſubmit their zitle to hu- 
man judgment or examination. 

Axor of our ib che 


behalf, that they are fair enough in this reſpet. 
For when the murmuring j e ple, ſpeaking by their 


choſen 0RATOR, or ſpoke man, to o the prieſts, ſays 
o * 


| REFLECTIONS. 
With eaſe you take what we provide with care, 


Aud we who your LEGATION muſt maintain, 
Find all your tribe in the commiſſion are, 
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And none but uA coud ſend fo large a | 


TRAIN 


The aroLoG1ST afterwards excuſing this boldneſs- 

of the people, and ſoothing the incens d prieſts with 
fairer words, ſays to em, on a foot of moderation, 
| which he preſumes to be their character: 


'® You with ſuch temper, their W bear, 


To ſhew your ſolid ſcience does rely 
So on it-ſelf, as you no tryal fear : 
For arts are weak that are of scxeTICns fly. 


The poet, it ſeems, never dreamt of a time when 
the very countenance of moderation ſhou'd be out of 
faſhion with the gentlemen of this order, and the 


«word it-ſelf exploded as unworthy of their 2 


And, indeed, fo far are they at preſent from bearing 
with any 8CEPTICK, or inquirer, ever ſo modeſt or 
diſcreet, that to hear an argument on a 


to theirs, or read whatever may be writ in anſwer to 
their particular aſſertions, is made the higheſt crime. 
 Whillt they have among themſelves ſack differences, 
and ſharp debates, about their heavenly _— 
ON, and are even in one and the ſame 
eſtabliſhment, divided into different /eds and - Ar 
ſhips ; they will allow no particular ſurvey or inſpec- 
tion into the foundations of their controverted title. 
They wou'd have us inferiour paſſrre mortals, amaz- 
ed as we are, and beholding with aſtoniſhment from 
afar theſe tremendous ſubjects of diſpute, wait blind- 


fold the event and final — of the controverſy. 


Nor is it enough that we are merely paſive. Tis 


requir d of us, that in the midſt of this irreconcilable | 


® 8 head» 2. canto 1 


MrscELLANEOVUS, etc. 


Miſc. 5. debate concerning heavenly authoritys and powers, 
Ae ſhou'd be as confident of the veracity of ſome one, 


as of the impoſture and cheat of all the other pre- 
renders : and that believing firmly there is ſtill a real 
COMM1$$10N at the bottom, we ſhou'd endure the 
| miſery of theſe conflicts, and engage on one fide or 
the other, as we happen to have our birth or educa- 
tion; till by fire and ſword, execution, maſſacre, 
and a kind of depopulation of this earth, it be * de- 
termin d at laſt amongſt us, Which is the true 
* COMMISSION, exc/u/rve of all others, and ſuperi- 
« our to the reſt.” 


HERE our ſecular GENTLEMAN, who in the 
latter end of his diſcourſe had already made ſeveral 
motions and geſtures which betoken'd a retreat, made 
his final bow in form, and quitted the place and com- 
pany for that time; till (as he told his auditors) he 
had another opportunity, and freſlt leiſure to hear, 
in his turn, whatever his antagoni/ts might anew ob- 
— — —— — — mode · 
rate; or (if they ſo approv d) in the ſame temper, and 
with the ſame zea/ as they had done before. 4 


N 


* 


' The End of the Third Volume. 
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